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ADVERTISEMENT 


Tu Tabi «hioh foUsv ban btao tha aasanlitiaa of aoronl fma, thrr 
inn noitlT wiitlaa for tha amnatai— an aqontfn fboa of pahHoatlow wlildfc 
Xapttham&omtlugnct bot^of 'nailcn. Iatl)Ufism,lKnnnr, Unpnntvttb 
'oTonr, and It la thouc^t that thalz nurlta an anoh aa will inituy Uuit oollaction 
in a compaatndania. Thaiaat<rialtopla]ndiriUhafoimdtalUiiatnt«,laalaisa 
dagm. tha border bWoty of tbe Sonth. I can apoak with eonddanee of tha 
genaal tiuthfUnaaa of ita tnatmant Tha lift of tha plantar, tha utuattar, tha 
Indian, and the nagro—tba bold and haidir picnaar, and tha Tiganoa graonaan— 
than are tha anhiaota. In tbair daUnaotian, I haw BoaOjr dnwo Cmn Urint 
portnlta, andain fiaqaant inataBaae, from aetnat aoanaa and atranaataBOea within 
Iba aaaaotlaa of nMB. Mon naed not ba oald. Inaad not qaalogiaa te tha 
aodaanattoaaatOTortbeaatnal, fliat ataaoaphan than the raataa otthaUaal, 
irblah, while it conatUntaa the aaqr elanant of fetton, ia naithet inaoaalatant 
,eith IntaUaetnal tra t hfoln aa a , nor im&iondlp to tha gnat polioiat of hnnun 
^■jdatjr. 
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GRAYLING; OR, “MURDER WILL OUT.*’ 


CHAPTER I. 

The world ha* become monstroug matter-of-fact in latter 
daya. We can no longer get a ghoet story, either for love or 
money. The materialUts have it all their o#n way; and 
m’en the little urchin, eight years; old, instead of deferring 
with decent reverence to the opinions of bis grandmamma, 
now stands np stoutly for bis own. He believes in every 
“ ology” l)ut pneumatology. “ Faust” and the “ Old Woman 
of Berkeley” move his derision only, end he would laugh in¬ 
credulously, if he dared, at the Witch of Endor. The whole 
armoury of modem reasoning is on his wde; and. however be 
may admit at seasons that belief can scarcely be counted a 
mutter of will, he yet puts his veto on all sorfs of creduUi^! 
That cold-blooded demon called Science has taken the pfm 
of all the other demons. He has certainly cast ^ Iti^hwra- 
ble devils, however he may still spare thd'fWBdjpdh Wwtfiir 
we are the better for his mter\%«tS3n ll akio^Bt* 

There is reason to apprefathd iurnaai 

faith in riiadows, Kfirtf’ifiteHBf’AliSjf tvfibleioiid 

moral rcstrahihrldHch ttifflil'^foB ^ virtiidbi, 

wtere the rtsil' l > ■ 

The IWdv^; id' mhdh' ^ ii>^ e'<lil W sM 

tM doiidii* ■Otrf''si4^-tellii* iW sb'reiBTdtl 
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to cleal in the i«al, the actual only, that they venture on no 
■ubjecto the details of which are not equally vulgar and sus¬ 
ceptible of proot. With this end in view, indeed, they too 
commonly choone their subjects among convicted felons, in 
order that they may avail themselves of the evidence which 
led to their conviction; and, to prove more conclusively their 
devoted adherence to nature and the trutli, they depict the 
fomer not only in her condition of nakedness, but long before 
she has found out the springs of running water. It is to be 
feared that some of the coarseness of modem taste arises from 
the too great lack of that veneration which belonged to, and 
ele\'ated to dignity, even the errors of preceding ages. A love 
of tbe marvellous belongs, it appears to me, to alt those who 
love and cultivate either of tlie line arts. I verj- much doubt 
whether the poet, the painter, the sculptor, or the romancer, 
ever yet lived, who bad not some strong bias—a leaning, at 
least,—^to a belief in tbe wonders of tlie invisible world. 
Certainly, the higher orders of poets mid painters, those who 
create and invent, must have a strong taint of the superstitious 
in their composition. But this is digressive, and-leads us 
from our purpose. 

It is so long since we have been 8ufler(*d to see or hear of a 
ghost, that a visitation at tliis time may have the effect of 
novelty, and 1 propose to narrate a story which 1 heard more 
than once in my boyhood, from the Ups of an aged relative, 
who succeeded, at the time, in making roe believe every word 
of it; perhaps, for tiie simple reason that she convinced roe 
she believed every word of it herself. ■. My grandmother was 
an old lady who had been a resident of seat of most fre¬ 
quent war in Carolina during the Bevoluton. .“ihe had fortu¬ 
nately sun i%ed the numberless atrocities which she was yet 
compelled to witness j and, a keen obseiTet, with a strong 
memory, she had in store a thousand legends of that stirring 
]ieriod, which served to beguile me from sleep many and many 
a leng winter night. The story which I i rin«ose fo tell was 
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one of these; and when I say that she not only devontly be¬ 
lieved it herself, but that it -was believed by sundry of her 
contemporaries, who were themselves privy to such of the 
circumstances as could be known to third parties) the gravity 
with which I repeat the legend will not be considered very 
astonishing. 

ITie revolutionary war had but a little while been concluded. 
The British had left the country; bat peace did not imply re¬ 
pose. The community was still in that state of ferment which- 
was natural enough to passions, not yet at rest, which had 
been brought into exercise and action during the protracted 
sevM years’ straggle through which the nation had just 
pass^. The state was overrun by idlers, adventurers, profli¬ 
gates, and criminals. Disbanded soldiers, half-starved and 
reckless, occupied the highways,—outlaws, emerging from 
their hiding-places, skulked about the, settlements with an 
equal .sentiment of hate and fear in their hearts;—patriots 
were , clamouring for justice upon the tories, and sometimes 
anticipating its,course by judgments of their own; while th - 
tories, thosoi against whpm.the proofs were too strong for de¬ 
nial or evasion, buckled on their annonr for a renewal of the 
struggle, finch being tiie coniditk«>«f the country, it may 
easily be supposed tiiat liie and propefty lacked many of their 
necessary beenrities. . Maa generally travelled with weapons 
which were displayed on the smallest prOvoeatiOB; and few 
who could provide themselves with an escort ventunsd to 
travel any distaiMse without one. i 

T'hfire 'ves, about this time, aaid my grandmother,’ and 
while, saclr ^vas .the condition of the coimtry, a fcmily of the 
name of Grayling, tl»t lived ^somewhere upon the skirts of 
■'Ninety-six” district, • Old Grayling, the:head Of the Iwnily, 
dead. lie was killed in Buford’s massaore. «is, wife 
■vas a tino woman, not -to very oldy -Who bad an only son 
licmed James, arjd a little girl, Ojgly ire years Of ^pe, named 
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Lucy. James was but fourteen when bis fbther was kilted, 
and tiiat event made a man of him. He went out with his 
rffle in company with Joel Sparkman, who was his mother’g 
brother, and jmned himself to Pickens’s Brigade. Here he 
made as good a soldier as the best. He had no sort of fear. 
He was always the first to go forward; and his rifle was 
always good for his enemy’s button at a l(«ig hundred yards. 
He was in several fights both with the British and tories; and 
just before the war was ended he had a famous brush with the 
Cheroitees, when Pickens took their country firom thc^m. But 
though he had no fear, and never knew when to stop killing 
while the fight was going on, he was the most bashful oy)oy8 
that I ever knew; and so kind-hearted that it was almost 
imimtsible to believe all we heard of his fierce doings when he 
was in battle. But they were nevertheless ((uite true for all 
bis bashfulnesi. 

■Well, when the war was over, Joel Sparkman, who lived 
with his sister (irayling, fiersnaded her that it would be better 
to move down into the low country. I doiPt khow what 
reason he had for it, or what they pressed to do there. Tfie^ 
had very little property, bus Sparkmah waa h knowing rnaii, 
who could torn his hand te u hundred things; and as be Whs 
a bachelor, and Ibsed bw sister and her children just as if th^ 
had beoB Us was natural that the stenid go with him 

whCtBVer ha wirtted: teito, Urn; who wgs ipsttess nature 
-J^and tte tatte he had ei^j’cd of the wdm hafl made him 
more so- he was foil of it; and so, one smmy monsfog in 
A|uil, th«w’Waggon darted for fth aty. The wa|gon 
was wniy a kusaB tte, wHk two hoiaes, seSiwety Isrger than 
those fliat ara employitd -te^eaiey ‘efoektoa atsl fruit to 
this awrkrt from the \Vhaihn»ws Ud thertwhonts. It was 
drive® *6- a negro fdibw nhmed Clytue, and carried Mrs. 
(;*ayli»»g and Lucy. James smel his uliiste loved ttie saddle too 
well, to ihait tbemselvei up in mich a vehicte.; and both of 
them were mounted on fine horses which they had wen from 
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jirond of it—was one that he had taken attlit? MWtle W f dwa' 
pefas fk)fe'tiiie of Tarlefon’e hwfl dragfooB»pafl«r he ii%d ^uhi- 
WM fte d'wner. Tte toadf at that iieahon ■wvrt' ekeei*fve)|^ 
bad, for the rains of March had been frequent and'heavy, tfeo 
tratfk teas Very inn«b cut up, and t1»e red clay ftullies of the 
hitfs ot f^JfiSety-siid'’ -were stf ■waMitelJ" ttiat it required all 
sfhoiiWbtS, tvirehty tittidh a dSyV fd get Hie vlaggbtt' wlioetk out 
of the bog. •' This' made'thrtn fVavM very slowdy—j^rhape not 
mCrff than Sfteen hlilba a day. 'Another eaiise for #4o>w travel¬ 
ling was; thh hiVoBskity Of greiiS ctantion, ahd a cotwfttht t(s)b- 
ont frrr bneibies both' uji dud doWh the road: 'JaitiiMf and his 
undle tixik' it by tnrns to .ride ai-hvadj ijreiaiwly^iia’they did 
when scouting in vvar; bot 'dne Of thettf always Wept uSung 
witli the waggon. They had gene to tliis way for two days, 
and saw nothing to trouble aiid Atalrm tbeni. There' were few 
jjersoas on the high road', and these sttoied to the full as shy 
of them as they probably WefO of strangers. Bnt just as they 
were about' to canip, flie evening of the second day, while 
they were splitting light-wood, and getting out the kettles 
and the frying-pan, a person rode up and joined tluim withoot 
much ceremony. . Me was a short thickiset mAn, somewhere 
between forty and ISTty: had on very coarse and cotmuon gar- 
ments, thoOgh be rode a fine black liowe of remarkable strength 
and vigonr. He Was very civil of iqieedi', though lio bad but 
littl.- to say, and thatfittie showed hto to be a person with¬ 
out much education and with no refinemeut'. He liegged pi'r- 
niission to tnake one of the totompthent, and his Kiariner wiis 
very resfiectfiil and even haaibk; but fherti was something 
dark and snllSn in his facs^his eyes, which were of a light 
grey colour, were very restless, and his nose turned up sbarfily,' 
and was veiy red. His forehead was excessivt^y broad, and 
h.s eyebtows thick 'and '»haggj''-^hito hairs being freely 
iniilgled with the daiSe, both in dieu) and upon his head. Mrs. 
(Jroyling did not like the man's looks, and whisjiered her dw- 
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like to her sop; b«t James, who felt himself equal to any 
man aakl promptly— 

What of that, mother ? we can’t turn the stranger off and 
say ‘no ;’ and if he means any mischief, there’s two of us, 
you know,” . 

The man had no, weapons—none, at least, which were then 
vifildei and deported himself in so humble a manner, that the 
prejudice which the party had formed against him when he first 
ap^ieared, if it was not dissipated while he remained,.at least 
failed to gMn any increaae. He was very quiet, djd not men¬ 
tion an .nnnecessary word, and and seldom permitted his eyes 
to rest upon those of any of the party, the females not ex¬ 
cepted. Tbis, perhaps, was the only oircunwtance that, in the 
mind of Mrs. Grayling, tended to confirm the hostile impres¬ 
sion which his comics had originally occasioned. In a little 
while the temporary encampment was put in a state equally 
social and warlike. The waggon was wheeled a little way 
into the woods, and oflT, the road; tlie horses fastened behind 
it in such a manner that any attempt to steal them would be 
difiloult of success, even were the watch neglectful which was 
yet to be maiutained upon them. Extra, guns, concealed in 
the straw at the bottom of the waggon, .were kept well 
loaded. In the foreground, and between tlie waggon and the 
lugbway, a fire was soon blazing with a wild but cheerful 
gleam; ,aud the worthy dame, Mrs. Grayling, assisted by the 
little girl, Lucy, lost so time in setting, on the fryingrpan, and 
catting into slices the haunch of bacon, which they, had pro¬ 
vided at living, home-*! James Grayling,patrolled the woods, 
meanwhile, fjr a mile or.two; round the encampment, while 
his unclej .JoeJ .Siwrisman, foot to foot with the stranger^ 
seeimcid—if theVjjsence.of , all, care constitutes the, supreme of 
hunjan feUcify^^to realize the most perfect conception of 
mortal Iiaiqiiness. But Joel was v-ery far from, being the care¬ 
less person .that he seemed,, Like an old soldier, he simply 
hung out false colours, and concealed his real timidity by an 
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extra show of confidence and courage. He did not relish the 
stranger fiom the first, any more than his sister; and having 
subjected him to a searching examination, such as was con* 
sidered, in those days of peril and suspicion, by no means in¬ 
consistent with becoming courtesy, he came rapidly to the 
conclusion that he was no better than he should be. 

“You are a Scotchman, stranger,” said Joel, suddenly 
drawing up his feet, and bending forward to the other witli 
an eye like that of a hawk stooping over a covey of partridges. 
It was a wonder that he had not made the discovery before. 
The broad dialect of the stranger was not to be subdued; bat 
Joel made slow stages and short progress in his mental jour- 
neyings. The answer was given with evident hesitation, but 
It was affirmative. 

“ 'Well, now, it’s mighty strange that you should ha’ fon’t 
witli ns and not agin ns,” responded Joel Spaykman. '* Tliere 
was a precious few of the Scotch, and none that I knows on, 
saving yourself, perhaps,—that didn’t go dead agin us, and 
for.the tones, t'’rough thick and thin. That ‘Cross Creek 
settlement’ was A ughty ugly thorn in the sides of ns whigs. 
It turned out area lad stock of varmints. I hope—1 reckon, 
stranger—^you aint. om Hint part.” 

“No,” said the other; “oh, no! I’m from over the other 
quarter. I’m from the Duncan setttlement above.” 

“ I’ve beam tell of that other settlement, but I never know'd 
as any of the men fou’t with us. What giniral did you fight 
under 'r What Carolina gineral ?” 

“ I was at Gum Swamp when General Gates was defeated 
was still the hesitating reply of the other, 

“ Well, I thank God, 1 wam’t there, though I reckon things 
wouldn’t ha’ turned oat quite so bad, if there had hew a leetto 
sprinkling of gqmtear’s, or Pickens’s, or Marion’s men, among 
them two-legged critters.tliat run, that day. They did tell 
that some of. the regiments went ofl' vfithout ever once 
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eftptyihfi' Wft 'Hfifefe. ’N<>#y"iff«oge4‘,' 1 hoj)© waiii’* 
ffwtn feHicwg:** '- 

■ "I WBs not," iaia il«^ ofHer, with aoiuetliiiig mot» of 
piomptneatf/*’ 

I doii'fcMtinlo B ehap for dodgrin^'a bhllet if ht' cbn, or b«*- 
ing too quick for a bagnot, ttecaiigc. I’m a live man 

ia ai^ayii a h«k« riten Hvan a tfoad One, or he can become sfo; 
blit to ruii 'M^ithdbt taWi^ n efaickat ttife inibijij ia dowi- 

ifghi iSdteSrdiob. There’b no two ways atout it, rftrafagBr.” 

Thhi CfpitflOB, deHveiiaid ■w'itti Consudembte ero|ihask, met 
#ftb-thd readj’’BBfient Of tht* ffoOlcHman, but Joel t^parteman 
titWrinWtilitTie'aiverted, SVeo by Wa own eloquence; fkwi tlie 
object of h«rftHit!ity-. 

“ But you ain’t said,” he continued, who was your Caro¬ 
lina gtnetak f5ates was from Virginny, and ho stayed: a 
mighty abort tliWe When he cohie. V on didn’t run for at Cam- 
den,*T rdfckdn, arid ybtt joined the-army ag’hi, and come in with 
ttreenfc ? "Waa Hiht the liuw f 

To this tht stranger assented, though with evident diBincli« 
nhtlhii. 

“ Then, ihhtt’t he, we soihi'tiraca went into the same scratch 
together !■ I was at CowpenS and Ninety-Six, and seen sar- 
viCfi at othtV Odds niM eends; where there was more figliliug 
than fun. I reckon you must harh liehn at ‘ Ninety-Six,’— 
per(in]ia at ('owpehs too, if you weirt with Motgtn ?” 

Itn" hhwillingnetw'of tlie stranger to respond to these ques¬ 
tions appared to increase. He admitted, however, tliat be 
b«dheenat‘“Niyty-gS*,” though, as SjiSrkman'afterwards 
remembered, in this casO, a* in that of the defoat Of Gates, at 
Gum Swamp, he had not «i!d on "adiiOh side he had fought.— 
JOeljha he dishovored tlie reluctance of his guea't to'answer 
Ilia questions, and petccived h» growing doggedti#8, forbo’re 
to annoy hlUV, but mentally resolved to keep a sliarpr look¬ 
out than ever upon his motions. His examination coftetuded 
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■with an inqniiy, which, in the plain-dealing regions of the 
south and south-west, is not unfrequently put first. 

“ And what znont be your name, stranger ?" 

“ Macnab,” was the ready response, “ Sandy Macnab.” 

“ Well, Mr. Macnab, I see that my sister’s got supper #elWly 
for us; so we mon’t as well fall to upon the lioecahe ahd 
bacon.” 

Sjiarlnnan rose while speaking, and' Md the way to the 
near the waggon, where Mrs. Crityting had'spread HW 
“ We’re pretty nigh on thfe’materdid hM, but I reelSfmtl^’ti 
no great danger now. Beaded, .tiiil Rrd 5 >BBg ITee])^ tVatiSflbr 
us, and he’s got two as good eyes in his head as hlty scdift W 
the Country, and a rifle that, after you oOde Itntrw hoW it 
shoots, ’twottld do 5 *frtir lieart good to hOUr itk ehtek, if so Wi 
that twaVt your hUart that he drtwed Sight On. He’S a jSir- 
digious fine shot, and as ready fO ShOot and fight aS’if ho li«d 
a nateral'calling that Way.” ' 

“.“diall WO Wait for him before we oat?’* demanded Mic- 
nab, anxiously. 

“ By no Sort O’ reason, sfTfcngef,” anewewd f-parfeman.-^ 
Pe’ll watch for us while we’re eating, and after that I’M 
chaiige shoes with him. Bo fall to, and don’t mind What’s a 
coming;” 

Sparkman had just broken the hoecake, ■when a dtSbant 
whistle ■wi^^ea‘rd. ’ 

“ Ha! that’s the lad now!” he exclaimed, risteg to hiS foot 
“ He’S on trail. He’S got siglit of an iniiny’s fire, 1 reckon.— 
'Twon’tbfe obiOasdtSiibfo, fHenff Mttsaabv ’tO-get oar we’ptms 
in readings!”- and, sO spoaleifigj Bparknmn bid his Sitrtaf get 
into the ■waggon, 1101*10 the little Liicy bad already Jilaced 
herself, -urhile he threw open the pan of his rilBp, and tutBCd 
file priming over with bis linger, .tfaenab, tneaBwlrfle, hhd 
taken from his hol.stere,' which ho had befcrd been eittiog 
«ixni, a jiair of horseman’s pistols, richly ‘mounted with figutre 
in silvifr. Thwe Wfrd largt' and long, and had ogidenfly seen 
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service. Unlike hi* companion, his proceedings occasioned no 
comment What he did seemed a matter of habit, of which 
he was himself simrcely conscions. Having looked at his 
priming, he laid the instruments beside him without a word, 
and resumed the bit of hoecake which he had just before re¬ 
ceived froin Sparkman. Meanwhile, the signal whistle, sup¬ 
posed to come from James Grayling, was repeated. Silence 
then ensued for a brief apace, which Sparkman employed in 
perajnboUriang , the grounds immediately contiguous. At 
length, ,ju«t os he had. returned to the fire, the sound of a 
horse’s feet, was heard, and. a shatp, quick hallo from Grayling 
informed his imole that all was right. The youth made his 
appearance.a, mqment after, accompanied by a stranger on 
horseback, a tail, fine-slooking young man, with a keen, flash¬ 
ing eye, and a rofoe whose Jivoly, clear tones, as lie was heard 
approaching, .sounded cheerily like those of a trumpet after 
victory. James Grayling kept along on foot beside .the new¬ 
comer;. and. Ida heartj’ laugh, lUud free, glib, garrulous, tones, 
betrayed to his uncle, long ere he drew nigh enough to de¬ 
clare the fact, that he bad met unexpectedly with a firiend, or, 
at !lcast> an old acquaintance. ^ 

. “Why, who bave.yflu gottliere, Jameswas the demand 
of .Sparkman, as he dropped the butt of his rifle upon the 
ground. ; 

“ Why, who do you think, uncle ? Who but Spencer 
.—our own awjw 

“ Ton don’t say so l-rwhat!—well.! Li’ne} Spencer, for sar- 
tin 5; Xiord bless, you, m« 0 or, who’d ba’ thought, to see you in 
these.parts; and jest mounted too, for all natur, as if the war 
was. to be fon’t ov«r ag’in. Well, I’m real glad to see you,— 
1 urn, that's sartin!” 

.“ And I’m feiy gjad to see you, Sparkman,”, said the other, 
as be alighted from liis steed, and yielded hia hand to the cor¬ 
dial grasp of tbe other. 

“ Well, I know* that, major, without you saying it. But 
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you’ve jest come in the right time. The bacon’* frying, and 
here’s the breadlet’s down upon our haunches, in right good 
aimest, camp fashion, and make the most of what God give* 
us in the way of blessings. I reckon you don’t mean to ride 
any farther to-night, major ?” 

“No,” said the person addressed, “not if you’ll let me 
lay my heels at your fire. But who’s in your waggon ? My 
old friend, Mrs. Grayling, I suppose ?” 

'< That’s a true word, major,” said the lady herself, making 
her way out of the vehicle with good-humoured agility, and 
coming forward with extended hand. 

“Beally, Mrs. Graylin, I’m glad to see you.” And the 
stranger, with the blandness of a gentleman and the hearty 
warmth of an old neighbour, expressed his satisfaction at once 
more finding himself in the company of an old acquaintance. 
Their greetings once over. Major Spencer readily joined the 
group about the fire, while James Grayling—though with some 
reluctance—disappeared to resume his toils of the scout while 
the supper proceeded. 

“ And who have you here f ” demanded Spencer, a* his eye 
rested on the dark, hard features of the Scotchman. Spark¬ 
man told him all that he himself had learned of the name and 
character of the stranger, in a brief whisper, and in a moment 
after formally introduced the parties in this fashion— 

“ Mr. MMnab, Major Spencer. Mr. Macnab says he’s true 
blue, major, and fon’t at (!amden, when General Gates run so 
hard to ‘ bring the d—d militia back.’ Ho also fou’f at Ninety- 
Sx, and Cowpen—so I reckon we had a* good as count him 
one of us.” 

Major Spencer scrutini'/ed the Scotchman keenly—a scrutiny 
which the latter seemed very ill to relish. He put a few ques¬ 
tions to him on the sulijectof the war, and sdme of the actions 
in which he allowed himself to have been concerned; but his 
evident reluctance to unfold himself—a reluctance so nnaturdl 
to the brave soldier who has gone through his toils honourably 
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—^had the natural effect of discouraging the young officer j 
whose sense of delicacy had not been materially impaired 
amid the the rude jostlings of a military life. But, though he 
forehore to proifose any other 'luestion to Macnab, his eyes 
continued to survey the features of his sullen countenance 
with curiosity and a strangely increasing interest. This he 
subseiiuently explained to Sparkman, when, at the close of 
supper, Janes Oraj'ling came in, and the former assumed the 
duties of the scout. 

“ I have seen that Scotchman’s face somewhere, Sparkman, 
and T’m 'convinced at some interesting moment: but whore, 
when, or how, I cannot call to mind. The sight of it is even 
associated in my mind with sometliing painful and unplea¬ 
sant ; where could I have seen him f'” 

e I don't somehow like his look myself,” said Sfprakman, 
“ and I mislists he’s been rether more of a tory than a whig; 
but that’s nothing to the purpose now; and he's at our tire 
and we’ve broken hoecako together; so we canuot rake uj) 
the old ashes to make a dust with.” 

“ No, surely not,” was the reply of Si>encer. “ Even though 
we know him to he a toiy, the cause of former ijnarrel should 
occasion none now. But it should produce watclifuluess and 
caution. I’m glad to see that you have not forgot your old 
business of scouting in the swamp.” 

“Kin 1 forget it, major I” demanded SparkmUh, in tones 
which, thoi^h whispered, were Ml of emphasis, as he laid 
ear to the earth to listen. 

“.lames has finished supper, major—that’s his whiatle to 
tell me so; and I’ll jest step back to make it cTar to lum how 
we’re to keep u]) the watch to-night.” 

“ Count me in your arrangements, Sparkman, as I am one 
of you for the night," said the major. 

“ By what sort ofmeans,” wsis the reply. “ Tlie night must he 
Nhared between James and myself. If so you wants to keep 
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company with one or t’other of ns, why that’s another thing, 
and, of course, yon can do as you please.” 

“ We’ll have no quarrel on the subject, Joel,” said the 
officer, good-naturedly, as they returned to the camp together. 


CHAPTER II. 

The arrangements of the party were soon made. Spencer 
renewed his offer at the fire to take his jmrt in the watch; and 
the Scotchman, Macuab, volunteered his services also; but 
the offer of the latter was another reason why that of the 
former should be declined. Sparkman was resolute to have 
everj’thing his own way; and while James Grayling went out 
upon his lonely rounds, he busied hiroselfin cutting bushes and 
making a sort of tent for the use of his late commander. Mm. 
Grayling and Lucy slept in the waggon. Tlio .Scotchman 
stretched himself with little effort before the fire; while Joel 
Sparkman, wrapping himself up-in the cloak, crouched under 
the waggon body, with his back resting partly against one of 
the wheels. From time to time he rose and thrust additional 
brands into the fire, looked up at the night, and round upon 
the encam)|pient, then sunk back into bis perch and stole a 
few moments, at intervals, of uneasy sleep. The first two 
hours of the watch were over, and James Gr^ling was reliev¬ 
ed. The youth, however, felt in no mood for sleep, and taking 
his seat be the fire, he drew from his (locket a little volume of 
Easy Reading Lessons, and by the fiffhl flame of the resinous 
light-wood, he prepared, in this rude manner, to make up for 
the predons time which his youth'had lost of its legitimate 
employments, in the stirring events of the preceding seven 
years consumed in war. He was surprised at this employment 
by his late commander, who, himself sleepless, now emerged 
from the bushes and joined Grayling at the fire. The youth 
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had been rather a favonrite with Spencer. They had 
both been reared in the game neighbonrhood, and the first 
military achievments of James had taken place under the eye, 
and had met the approbation of his officer. The difference of 
their ages was jnst such as to permit of the wdhn attactiment 
of the lad without diminishing any of the reverence which 
should be felt by the inferior. Grayling was not more than 
8ey:euteen, and Spencer was perhaps thirty-four—the very 
prime of manhood. They sat by the fire and talked of olden 
times and told old stories with the hearty glee and good nature 
of the young. Their mutual inquiries led to the revelation of 
their several objects in pursing the present journey. Those of 
James Grayling were scarcely, indeed, to bo considered his 
own. They were plans and purposes of his uncle, and it does 
not concern this narrative that we should know more of their 
nature than has already been revealed. But whatever they 
were, tliey were as freely unfolded to his hearer as if the parties 
had been brothers, and .Spencer was quite as frank in hie re¬ 
velations as his companion. He, too, was on his way to 
Charleston, from whence he W'as to take passage for England. 

" I am rather in a hurry to reach town,” be said, “ as I 
learn that the Falmouth packet is preparing to sail for Eng¬ 
land in a few days, and I must go in her." 

"For England, major!” exclaimed the youth with unaf¬ 
fected astonishment. 

"Yes, James, for England. But why—what astonishes 
yon f” 

“ Why, lord!” exclaimed the simple youth, “ if they only 
knew there, as 1 do, what a catting and slashing yon did use 
to make among their red coats, I reckon they’d hang you to 
the first hickory,” 

" Oh, no! scarcely,” said the other, with a smile. 

‘*Bat I reckon yen’ll change your name, major?” continued 
the youth. 

" No,” responded Siwaccr, " if I did that, I should lose the 
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offject of my voyage. You must know, James, that an old 
relative has left me a good deal of money in England, and I 
can only get it by proving tliat 1 am laonel Spencer; so yon 
see I must cany my own name, whatever may be the risk.” 

“ ^Vell, majqj^you know best; but I do think if they could 
only have a guess of what you did among their sodgers at 
Hobkirk’s and Cowpens, and Eutaw, and a dozen other 
places, they’d find some means of hanging you up, peace or 
no jieace. But I don’t see what occasion you have to be 
going cl’ar away to England for money, when you’ve got a 
sight of your own already.” 

“ Not so much as you tluuk for,” replied the major, giving 
an involuntary and uneasy glance at the .‘licotcbman, who waa 
seemingly sound asleep on the opposite side of the fire. 
“ There is, you know, but little money in tiie country at any 
time, and I must get what I want for my exiienses when I 
reach Charleston. I have just enough to carry me there.” 

‘'Well, now, major, that’s mighty strange. I always 
thought that you was about the best off of any man in our 
]>arts i but if you’re strained so close, I’m thinking, major,— 
if so be you wouldn’t think me too presumptuous,—you’d 
better let me lend you a guinea or so that I’ve got to spare 
and you can pay me back when you get the English money.” 

And the youth fumbled in his bosom for a little cotton wal¬ 
let, which, with its limited contents, was displayed in ano¬ 
ther instant to the eyes of the officer. 

“No, no, James,” said the other,putting back tlie generous 
tribute; I have quite enough to carry me to Charleston, and 
when there 1 can easily get a supply from the merchants. 
But 1 thank you, my good fellow, for your offer. You are a 
good fellow, James, and I will remember you.” 

It is needless to pursue tJie conversation farther. The 
night passed away without any alarms, and at dawn of the 
next day the whole party was engaged in making prepara¬ 
tion for a (tart. Mrs. Grayling was soon busy in getting 
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breakfast in readiness. Major Spencer consented to remain 
with them until if was over; but the Scotchman, after re¬ 
turning thanks very civilly for his accommodation of the 
night, at once resumed his journey. His course seemed, like 
their own, to lie below; but he neither d^ared his route 
nor betrayed the least desire to know that g Spnccr. The 
latter had no disposition to renew those inquiries from which 
the stranger seemed to shrink the night before, and he ac¬ 
cordingly suffered him to depart with a quiet tarewell, and 
the utterance of a good-natured wish, in which all the parties 
joined, tljat ho might have a pleasant journey. M'^hen he was 
fairly out of sight, .Spencer said to Sparkman, 

“ Had I liked that fellow’s looks, nay, had I not positively 
disliked them, I should have gone with him. As it is, I will 
remain and share your breakfast.” 

The repast being over, all parties set forward; but Speucer, 
after keeping along with them for a mile, took his leave also. 
The slow waggon-pace at which the family travelled, did not 
suit the high-spirited cavalier; and it was necessary, as he 
assured them, that he should reach the city in tw'O nights 
more. They parted with many regrets, as truly felt as they 
were warmly exptessed; and James Grayling never felt the 
tedium of waggon travelling to be so severe as throughout the 
whole of that day when he separated from his favourite cap¬ 
tain. But he was too stout-hearted a lad to make any com¬ 
plaint ; and his dissatisfaction only showed itself in his un¬ 
wonted silence, and an over-anxiety, which his steed seemed 
to fi'el in common with himself, to go rapidly ahead. Tlius 
tlie day passed, and the wayfarers at its close had made a pro¬ 
gress of some twenty miles from sun to sun. The same pre¬ 
cautions marked their encampment this night as the last, and 
they rose in better spirits' with the next morning, the dawn of 
which was very bright and pleasant, and encouraging. A 
similar journey of twdnty miles brought them to a place of 
bivouac as the sun went downi and they prepared as usual 
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for their securities and suinjer. They found themselves on the 
edge of a very dense forest of pines and scruhhy oaks, a portion 
of which was swallowed up in a deep bay—so called in the 
dialect of the country—a swamp-bottom, the growth of which 
consisted of mjagled cypresses and hay-trees, wiUi tupola, 
gum, and densC^fcickets of low stunted shrubltery, cane grass, 
and dwarf willows, which tilled up every interval bet went 
the trees, and to the eye most effectually barred out every hu¬ 
man intruder. This bay was chosen as the background for 
the camping party. Their waggon was wheeled ink) an area 
on a gently rising ground in front, under a jileasant shade of 
oaks and hickories^ with a lonely pine rising loftily in occa¬ 
sional spots among them. Here the horses were taken out, 
and James Grayling prepared to kindle up a fire; but, looking 
for his axe, it was unaccountably missing,and after a fruitless 
search of half an hour, the party came to the conclusion tliat 
it had been left on the spot where they had slept last niglit. 
This was a disastor, and, while they meditatod in what man¬ 
ner to repair it, a negro boy njipeared in sighl, passing along 
the road at their feet, and driving befon- him a small herd of 
cattle. From him they learned that they were only a- mile or 
two fiom a farmstead where an axe might be borrowed; and 
James, leaping on his horse, rode forward in the hope to obtain 
one. He found no difBculty in his cjuest; and, having obtained 
it from the fanner, who was also a tavena-keeper, he casually 
asked if Major .Spencer had not stayed with him the night be¬ 
fore. He was somewhat surprised when told that he had not. 

“ There was one man stayed with roe last night,” said the 
farmer, “but he didn’t call himself a major, and didn’t much 
look like one.” 

“ He rode a fine sorrel horse,—tall, bnght colour, with white 
fore foot, didn’t he ?” asked James. 

“ No, that he didn’t! He rode a powerful black, coal black, 
and not a bit of white about him.” 

“ That was the,‘Scotchman I But I wonder the major didn’t 
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stop with yoQ. He must have rode on. Isn’t there another 
house near you, below!” 

“ Not one. There’s ne’er a house either above or below for 
a matter of fifteen miles. I’m the only man in all that distance 
that’s living on this road; and I don’t thinl^our friend could 
have gone below, as I should have seen hin^ass. I’ve been 
all day out there in that field before your eyes, clearing up the 
bmsh.” 


CHAPTER III. 

Somewhat wondering that the major should have turned aside 
firom the track, though without attaching to it any importance 
at that particular moment, James Grayling took up the bor¬ 
rowed axe and hurried back to the encampment, where the toil 
of cutting an extra supply of light-wood to meet the exigen¬ 
cies of the ensuing night, suSicientiy exercised his'mind as well 
as his body, to prevent him from meditating upon the seeming 
strangeness of the circumstance. But when he sat down to 
his supper over the fire that he had kindled, his fancies crowded 
thickly upon him, and he felt a confused doubt and .suspicion 
that something was to hapiien, he knew not what. His con¬ 
jectures and apprehensions were without form, though not al¬ 
together void; and he felt a strange sickness and a sinking at 
the heart which was very unusual with him. He had, in short, 
that lowness of spirits, that cloudy apprehensiveness of soul 
which takes the form of presentiment, and makes us look out 
for danger even when fire skies are without a cloud, and the 
breeze is laden, equally and only, with balm and music. His 
moodiness found no sympathy among his companions. Joel 
Sparkman was in the best of humours, and his mother was so 
cheery and happy, that when the thoughtful boy went off into 
the woods to watch, he could hear her at every moment break¬ 
ing out into little catches of a country ditty, which the gloomy 
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pvonts of the late war had not yot obliterated from her memory 
“ It’s very strange!” solilotiuized the youth,'as he wandered 
along the edges of the dense bay or swamp-bottom, which we 
have passingly referred to,—“ it’s very strange what troubles 
me sot I feel almpt frightened, and yet I know I'm not to 
be frightened easily, and I don’t see anything in the woods to 
frighten me. It’s strange the major didn’t come along this 
road! Maybe he took another higher up that leads by a dif¬ 
ferent settlement. I wish 1 had asked the man at the house 
if there's such another road. I reckon there must be, how¬ 
ever, for w'liere could the major have gone t” 

The unphilosophical mind of James Grayling did not, in his 
farther meditations, carry him much beyond this starting 
imint; and with its continual recurrence in soUloqny, he pro¬ 
ceeded to traverse the margin of the bay, until he came to its 
junction with, and termination at, the high road. The youth 
turned, into this, and, involuntarily departing from it a mo¬ 
ment after, soon found himself on the opposite side of the 
bay thicket. He wandered on and on, as he himself de¬ 
scribed it, witliout any power to restrain himself. He knew 
not how far he went; but, instead of maintaining his watch 
for two hours only, he was gone more than four; and, at 
length, a sense of weariness which overpowered him all of a 
sudden, caused liim to seat himself at the foot of a tree, and 
snatch a few moments »f rest. lie denied that lie slept in 
this time. He insisted to the last moment of his life tliat 
sleep never visited his eyelids that night,—that he was con¬ 
scious of fatigue and exhaustion, but not drowsiness,—and 
tliat this fatigue was so numbing as to be painful, and etiectu- 
ally kept him from any sleep. While he sat thus beneath tlw 
tree, with a body weak and nerveless, but a mind excited, Iw 
knew not how or why, to (he most acute degree of exfiecta- 
litra and attention, ho heard his name called by the well- 
known voice of his friend, Major 8pencer., The voice called 

b 
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him three time *,—“ James Grayliag!—James!—James Gray¬ 
ling !” before he coold muster strength enough to answer. It 
was not courage hu waiitod,- of that he was jiositive, for he 
felt sure, as he said, that sometliing had gone wrong, and he 
■was never more ready to figlit m his life th^ at that moment, 
could he have commanded the physical capacity; but his 
throat semned dry to sufTocation,—his lii>s effectually sealed 
up as if with wax, and when he did answer, tlie sounds 
seemed as fine and soft as the wliisjsjr of some child just born. 

“ Oh ! major, is it you 'r” 

Such, he ttiiuks, were the very words lie madi' nsc' of in re¬ 
ply ; and the answer that he received w'as instantaneous, 
though the voice came from some little distance in the bay, 
and bit own voice he did not hear. He only knows what he 
meant to say. The answer was to this effect. 

“ It is, James!—It is your own friend, hionel Spencer, that 
s])eaks to you; do not be alarmed when you see me ! I have 
been stiockingly murdered!'' 

James asserts that be tried to toll him that be would not be 
frightened, but hie own voice was still a whisjwr, which bo 
himaclf could scarcely licar. A moment after hu liud spoken, 
he heard sometliing like a sudden brceio that rustled through 
the bay bw^es at his feet, and his eyes -were closed without 
his effort, and indeed in spite of himself. When he oiiened 
them, be saw Major Spencer standing at the edge of the bay, 
about twenty steps from him. Tliough he stood in the shade 
c^a tiaoket, and there was no light iu the heavens save that 
irtani, he was yet enabled to distinguish perfectly, and 
■stiQi great case, every iiuearoeut of his friend's face. 

He looked very pale, and.hk garments were covered with 
blood; and James smd that he strove very mneh to rise from 
tbe place where be sat and approach him ;—^“for in truth,” 
mid the lad, “ so far from foeUng any fear, 1 felt nottiing but 
Ibry in my heart; but I coaid not move a limb. My feet were 
fastmied to. the ground; my hands to my sides; and 1 could 
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only bend forward and gasp. I felt as if I ihould have died 
with vexation that I could not rise; but a power which I 
could not resist, made mo motionlwM, and almost sih'ocUIoss. 

I could only say, ‘ Murdered !’—and tliat one word I believe 1 
must have repeated a dozen times. 

“‘Yes, murdered!—murdered by the Scotclunsn who slept 
with us at the fire the night befura last. James, I look to you 
to have the murderer brought to justice! James!—do you 
hear me, James?’” 

“ These,” said James, “ I think were the very words, or near 
about the very words, that I heard; and I tried to ask (be 
major to tell roe how it was, and how I could do wlmt he ri‘- 
quirod ! but I didn't hear myself speak, though it would ap¬ 
pear that he did, for almost immediately after I had tried to 
speak what { wished to say, be answered me just as if 1 bad said 
it. He told me that the Ziuotchman had waylaid, killed, and hid¬ 
den him in that very bay; that bis murderer had gone to 
Charleston; and that if 1 made haste to town, I would find 
him in tho Falmonth packet, which w'as then lying iu tin* har¬ 
bour and’ready to sail for England. He farther said that 
everything deiiended on my making haste,—that I must reach 
town by to-morrow night if I wanted to be" in season, and go 
right on board the vessel aud charge the criminal with the 
deed. ' Do not be afraid,’ said he, when he bad finished ; 'be 
afraid of nothing, James, for (3<>d will help aud strengthen 
. yon to the end.’ When I beard all I buret into a flood of tears, 
and then I felt strong, i felt I could talk, or fight, or ^ (d-, 
most anything; and I jumped up to my feet, and was just, 
about to ran down to where the major stood, but, with the 
first step which I mi^e forward, he was gone. 1 stopped and 
looked all aronnd me, but I could see uothhig; and the bay 
was just as black as midnight. .But I went down to it, and 
tried to press in where 1 tlioaght the major had been standing; 
but I couldn’t get far, the brMli and bay leaves were so dost- 
and thick. I was now bidd and strong enough, and I called 
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out, loud enough to be heard half a mile. I didn’t exactly 
know what I called for, or what 1 wanted to leam, or I have 
forgotten. But 1 heard nothing more. Then I remembered 
the camp, and began to fear that something might have hap¬ 
pened to mother and uncle, ibr I now felt, what I had not 
thought of before, that I had gone too far round the bay to be of 
much assistance, or indeed, to be in time for any, had they been 
suddenly attacked. Besides, I could not think how long I 
had been gone; but it now seemed very late. The stars were 
ahining tbeir brightest, and the thin white clouds of morning 
were beginning to rise and run towards the west. IVoIl, I 
bethought me of my course,—^for I was a little bewildered and 
doubtful where I was; but, after a little thinking, I took the 
back track, and soon got a glimpse of a camp-fire, which 
nearly burnt down; and by this I reckoned I was gone consider¬ 
ably longer than my two hours. When I got back into the 
camp, I looked under the waggon, and found uncle in a sweet 
sleep, and though my heart was full almost to bursting 
w'lth what I had heard, and the cruel sight I had seen, yet 
1 wouldn’t waken him; and I heat about and mended the 
fire, and watched, and waited, until near daylight, when 
nioUier called to me out of the waggon, and asked who 
it was. This wakened my. nude, and then I up 
and told all that had happened, for if it had been to 
, save my life, 1 couldn’t have laspt it in much longer. But 
though mother said it was very strange, Cncle Sparkman con¬ 
sidered that I had been only dreaming; but he cooldn't per¬ 
suade me of it; and when I told him I intended to be off at 
daylight, jnst as the major had told me to do, and ride my 
beat ail the way to Charkatan, he laughed, and aaid I waa a 
fool. But I felt that I was no fool, and 1 was solemn certain 
that I hadn’t been dreaming; and though both mother and he 
fried their hardest to make me j^t off goii^;, yet I made up 
my mind to it, and they faad tb ‘gdve up. For, wouldn’t I 
have been a pretty sort of a fHe^ to the major, if, after what 
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he had told me, I could have stayed behind, and gone on only 
at a waggon-pace to look after the murderer! I don’t think 
if I had done so that I should ever have been able to look a 
white man in the face again. Soon as the peep of day, 1 was 
on horseback. Mother was mighty sad, and begged me not to 
go, but Uncle Sparkman was mighty sulky, and kept calling 
me fool bpon fool, until I was almost angry enough to forget 
that we were of blood kin. But all his talking did not stop 
me, and I reckon I was five miles on my way before he had 
his team in traces for a start. I rode as briskly as I could 
get on without hurting my nag. I had a smart ride of more 
than forty miles before me, and the road was very heavy. 
But it was a good two hours from sunset when T got into 
town, and the first question I asked of the people I met was, 
to show me •where tiie ships were kept. When I got to the 
wharf they showed me the Falmouth packet, where siie lay 
in the stream, ready to sail as soon as the wind sliould fa* 
vour.” 


CIUPTEB IV. 

Jakes Gbatliko, with the same eager impatience which be 
has been suffered to describe in his own language, had already 
hired a boat to go on board the British packet, when he re¬ 
membered that he had neglected all those means, legal and 
otherwise, by which alone his purpose might be properly ef¬ 
fected. He did not know much about i^»l process, but ha 
had common sense enough, the moment that he began to reflect 
on the subject, to know that some such process was necessary. 
This conviction produced anotiier difficulty; he knew not in 
which quarter to turn for counsel and assistance; but here 
the boatman who saw Me Iwwildennent, and knew by hi» 
dialect and drees, lJ|*t he » back-coantnyman, came to liis 
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relief, and from him he got directions where to find the mer> 
chants with whom bis nai^e, j^i^jarkman, had done buainess in 
former years. To them he wegt, and without circumlocution, 
told the whole storj' of his ghostly visitatioB. Even as a 
dream, which these gentlemen at once conjectured it to be, 
the stoiy of James Grayling waa equally clear and curious; 
and his intense warmth and tlie entire absorption, which the 
sntyect had effected, of his mind and son), was sneh that they 
judged it not improiier, at least to carry out the search of the 
vessel which he contemplated. It would certainly, they 
thought, be a coincidence—believing Janies to be a veracions 
youth—if the Sentohman should be found on board. But 
anotiier tost of bis narrative was proposed by one of the firm. 
It so happened that the business agents of Major Spencer, 
who waa well known in Charleston, kept their ofBce but a 
few rods distant from their own; and to them all parties at 
once proceeded. But here the stoiy of James was encoun¬ 
tered by a circumstance that made somewhat against it. 
Tlicse gentlemen produced a letter from Major Spencer, inti¬ 
mating the utter impossibility of his coming to town for the 
space of a month, and expressing bis regret that he should be 
unable to avail himself of the opiwrtnnity of the foreign ves¬ 
sel, of whose arrival in Charieston, and proposed time of de- 
paYture, they bad themselves advised him. Thq^ read the 
letter aloud to James and their brother merchants, and with 
difflculty suppressed their smiles at the gravity with which 
the former related and insisted upon the particulars of his 
vision. 

*' Me has ebanfed his mind," returned the impetnous youth: 
" he was on his way down, I tell you,—a hundred miles on 
bis way,—when he camped with ns. I know Wm welt, I tell 
you, and talked’ With him myself half the night." 

"At least," remark^ the gentlmnen who had gone with 
James, "it can do no ham to !p<^ Jito ^ busineas. We 
can procure a warrant forfefrddrwtiie vegael after tins man. 
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Macnab; and should ho be found on board the packet, it will 
be a sufficient circumstance to justify the magistrates in de¬ 
taining him, until wo can ascertain where Major Spencer 
r(»aUy is.” 

The measiire was accordingly adopted, and it was nearly 
sun-sef before the warrant was procured, and the proper offi¬ 
cer in readiness.' The impatience of a spirit so eager and so 
devoted as James Grayling, under these delays, may be ima¬ 
gined ; and when in the boat, and on his way to the packet 
where the criuiinal was to be sought, his blood beeame so ex¬ 
cited that it was with much ado ho could be kept in hie seat. 
Ills ijuick, eager action continually disturbed the trim of the 
boat, and one of Ids mercantile friends, who had accompanied 
him, witli fh’at interest in the affair which curiosity alone in¬ 
spired, was under constant apprehension lest he wbuld plunge 
overboard in his impatient desire to shorten the space which 
lay between*. The same impatience enabled the youth, though 
never on shipboard before, to gnisj) the rope wliicli had been 
flung at their approach, and to mount her sides with catlike 
agility. Wilhoiit waiting to declare himself or his purpose^ 
he ran from one side of the deck to the other, greedily staring, 
to the surprise of officers^passengers, and seamen, in tl» tkces 
of all of (lieni, and surveying them with an almost ofifensive 
scrutiny. lie turned away from the search with disapfwini- 
ment. Then* was no face like that of the suspected man 
among tliero. By this time, his friend, the merchant, wiffi 
the sherift's officer, had cntoiVd the vessel, and were in conr 
ference with the captein- Grayling drew nigh in time to hear 
the latter affirm that there was no man of tiie name of Mac- 
uah, as stated in the warrant, amrnig his passengers or crew. 

•'He is-4ie must be 1” exclaimed the impetuous youth# 
” The major never Ifei in his life, and conldh’t lie after lie was 
dead. Macnab is hrtsB—ho is a'atotelmian—” 

The captaia intemipted hits-*- ; 
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“We have, j'oungt gentleman, several Scotchmen on board, 
and one of them is named Maclcod—” 

“ Let me see Mm—^whkh is he ?” demanded the youth. 

By this time, the passengers and a goodly x>ortion of the 
crew were collected about the little party. The captain turn¬ 
ed his eyes upon the group, and asked. 

Where is Mr. Macleod f 

“lie is gone below—^he’s sick!” replied one of the passen¬ 
gers. 

“That’s he I That must be the man!” exclaimed the 
youth. “ I’ll lay my life that’s no other than Macnab. He's 
only taken a false name.” 

It was now remembered by one of the ymssengers, and re¬ 
marked, that Macleod had c;(preHSfd himself as unwell, but a 
few moments before, and had gone below even while the boat 
was rapidly appniaching the vessel. At this statement, the 
captain led the way into tlu‘ cabin, closely followed by James 
(•irayling and the rest. 

“ Mr. Macleod,” he said with a voice somewhat elovated, 
ns he approached the berth of that person, “ you are wanted 
on deck for a few moments.” 

“ I am really too unwell, captairf,” replied a feeble voice 
from bcltind the curtain of the berth. 

“It will be necessaiy,” was the rejdy of the captain. 
“ There is a warrant from the authorities of the town, to look 
after a fugitive from justice.” 

Madeod had already begun a second speech declaring his 
feebleness, wjten the fearless yonth, (Irayling, bounded faefon' 
thr captain and tore away, with a single grai^ of his hand, 
the enrtain which concealed the suspected man from their 
flight. 

“ It is he I” -was the instant exclamatian of the youths as he 
beheld Mm. “It is he—Macnab, the.ScotcMmui—the roan 
that muidered Mujor Spencer I’t 
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Macnab,—^for it was he,—was deadly pale. He trembled 
like an aspen. Hie eyes were dilated with more than mortal 
apprehension, and his lips were perfectly livid. Btill, he Ibond 
strength to speak, and to deny the accusation. He knew no¬ 
thing of the youth before him—nothing of Major Spencer—lu« 
name was Macleod, and he bad never called himself by any 
other. He denied, but with great incoherence, everything 
which was Urged against him.*’ 

“ You must get up, Mr. Macleod,” said the captain; “ tlio 
circumstances are very much against you. You must go with 
the officer!” 

“ Will you give me up to my enemies ?” demanded the cul¬ 
prit. " Yon are a countryman—a Briton. I have fought for 
the king, our master, against these rebels, and for this they 
seek my life. Do not deliver me into their bloody hands!” 

” Liar!” exclaimed James Grayling—" Didn’t you tell ns at 
our own camp-fire that yon were with us f that yon were at 
Gates’s defeat, and Ninety-Six ?” 

“ But' 1 didn’t tell you,” said the .Scotchman, with a grin, 
« which side I was on!” 

" Ha! remember that!” .said tho sheriff's officer. “ He de¬ 
nied, just a moment ago, that he knew this young man at all; 
now, he confesses that he did see and camp with him.” 

The Scotchman was aghast at the strong point which, in his 
inadvertence, he had made against himself ; and Ws efforts (<> 
excuse himself, stammering and contradictory, served onlj* to 
involve Um more det^ly in tM^eshes of his difilcalty. Still 
he cbntinued his ’urgent spfKala to (toe captwn of the vessel, 
and his t^low-passengers, as citiieeu* of the same country. 
Subjects to the same monarch, tO protect him from those who 
equally hated and would destroy them all. In order to move 
their aitfional prejudices in hi# b^alf, he boasted of tho im¬ 
mense injury which he had done, as a toiy, to the rebel cause. 
and still insisted fiwt the littrdeT was only a pretext of fti.i 
» 5 
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j'outh before him, by which to gain posteasioa of his person, 
and wreak upon him the revenge which his own fierce per¬ 
formances daring the war had naturally enongh {)rovoked. 
One or two of the passengers, indeed, joined with him in en¬ 
treating the captain to set the accusers adrift and make sail at 
once; but the stout Engltshman, who was in command, re¬ 
jected instantly the unworthy counsel. Beside,hewasbetter 
aware of the dangers which would follow any such rash pso- 
ceeding. Fort Moultrie, on Sullivan’s Island, had been already 
refitted and prepared for an enemy; and he was lying, at that 
moment, under the formidable range of grinning teeth, which 
would have opened upon him, at the first movement, from the 
jaws of Castle Pinckney. 

“ No, gentlemen,” said he, " you mistake your man. God 
forbid that 1 should give shelter to a murderer, tiiough he were 
from my own parish.” 

“ But I am no murderer,” said the Scotchman. 

“ You look cursedly like one, however,” was the reply of 
the captain. “ Sheriff, take your prisoner." 

The base creabire threw himself at the feet of the Eiiglish- 
man, and clung, with piteous entreaties, to his knees. The 
latter shook him off, and turned away in disgust. 

“ Steward,” he cried, “ bring up this man’s luggage.” 

He was obeyed. The luggage was brought up from the 
cabin and delivered to the sheriff’s officer, Iqr whom it was 
examined in the prc^nce of all, and an inventory made of its 
contents. It consisted of a small new trunk, wliich, it after¬ 
wards appeared, he had boug^ in Charleston, soon after bis 
arrival. This c«mtaii^ a few changes of raiment, twenty-six 
guineas in money, a gold watch, not in repair, a^ the two 
pistols which be hod shown white at Joel Sparkman’s Camp 
fire; but, with this difference, that the stock of one was broken 
off short just above the grasp, and tie butt was entirely gone. 
It was not found among his ebatWe. A careful examination 
<if tlK* articles in his trm* did not result in anything ealeu- 
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lated to strongrthen the chnrge of hi« criminBlity; bnt there 
was not a single person preseat who did not feel as morally 
certain of his guilt as if the jurj' had already declared the 
fact. That night he slept—if he slept at all—in the common 
jail of the city. 


CTf.M*TEa V. 

Ifis accnser, the warm-hearted and resolute James (trayling, 
did not sleep. The excitement, arising from mingling and 
contradictory emotions,—sorrow for his brave young com¬ 
mander’s fate, and the natural exultalion of a generous spirit 
at the consciousness of having performed, with signal success, 
an ardous and painful task corabjacd to drive all pleasant 
slumbers from his eyes; and with the dawn he was again up 
and stirring, with liis mind still full of the awful business in 
which he had been engaged. We do not care to pursue bis 
course in the ordinary walks of the city, nor account for his 
enjploymeats during (he few days which ensued, until, in eon- 
senuenee of a legal examination info the circumstances which 
antieip.ited the regular work of the sessions, the extreme cx- 
citenient of the young accuser had beea renewed. .M.icnab 
or MacliHid,—and it is possible that both names were fictitious, 
—a» soon as he rcco\’ered from his first terrors, sougtit the aid 
of an attorney—one of those acute, smhll, chopping lawyers^ 
to l)e found in almost every community, who are willing to 
serve wifli equal zeal the sinner and the saint, provided that 
tivy .-I.,, yay with equal liberafify. Tlie prisoner was brought 
lu foi-e the court under hnims and several gronnds sub¬ 

mitted by his cminsel with tlfe view to obtaining bis discharge. 
It became necessary to ascertain, among the first duties of 
toe stufe, wfieHier Stsjor .'Spencer, tlw alleged victim, was 
n ally dead, t’util If could be established that a man should 
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be imprisoned, tried, and puniAed for a crime, it was first ne- 
cessao' to show that a crime had been committed, and the 
attorney made himself exceedingly merry with the ghost story 
of young Grayling. In those days, however, the ancient 
Superstition was not so feeble as she has subsequently become. 
The venerable judge was one of those good men who had a 
decent respect for the faith and opinions of his ancestors; and 
tbongh he certainly would not have consented to the hanging 
of Macleod under the sort of testimony which had been ad¬ 
duced, be yet saw enough, in all the circumstances, to justify 
his present detention. In the meantime, efforts were to be 
made, to ascertain the wliereabouts of Major .Spmieer; though, 
were he ei’en missing,—so the connsel for Macleod contended, 
■—his death could bo by no means assumed in conserjuence. 
To this the judge shook his head doubtfully. “ ’Fore God!” 
said he, “ I would not have you to bo too sure of that." lie 
was an Irishman, and proceeded after the fashion of his coun- 
trj'. Tlie reader will therefore bear w'ith his bull. “ A man 
may projrerly be bung for murdering another, though the mur¬ 
dered man be nut dead; ay, before God, oven though ho be 
actually unhurt and uninjured, while the murderer is swinging 
by toe neck for toe bloody deed!” 

The judge,—who it must be Understood was a real existence, 
and who had no small reputation in his day in the scmtli,— 
proceeded to establish the correctoess of his opinions by an- 
toorities and atgument, with all of which, doubtlessly, the 
bar were exceedingly delighted ; but, to provide them in this 
place would only be to interfere wito our own progress. 
James Grayling, however, was not satisfied to wait toe slow 
processes which were suggested for coming at toe truth. 
Even the wisdom of the judgd was lost upon him, possibly, 
for the simple reason that he did not comprehend it. B ut the 
ridicule of toe culprit's lawyer stung him to toe quick, and he 
muttered to himself, more than once, a determutotion “ to lick 
toe life out oT that impudent cbip's teatoer.” But this was 
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not hii only resolve. There was one which lie proceeded to 
put into instant execution, and that was to seek the body of 
Ms murdered friend in the spot when he fancied it might bo 
found—nom^, the dark and dismal bay where the spectre bad 
made its appearance to his eyes. 

The suggestion was approved—though ho did not need this 
to prompt his resolution—by Ms motiier and unde, Sparkman. 
The latter determined to be his companion, and he was far¬ 
ther accompanied by the sheriff’s officer who had arrested the 
sasx>ect«d felon. Before daylight, on the morning after the 
examination before the judge had taken idace, and when 
Macleod had been remanded to prison, James (irayling 
started on Ms journey. His fiery zeal received additional 
force at every added moment of delay, and his eager sparring 
brought him at an early hour after noon, to the neighlwnrhood 
of tho spot through which his search was fo be made. When 
Ms companions and iiiniself drew nigh, they were all at a 
loss in which diroctiou first to proceed. The bay was one of 
those massed forests, whoso wall of thorns, vines, and close 
tenacious shrubs, seemed to defy invasion. To the eye of the 
townsman it was so forbidding that he pronounced it absolute¬ 
ly impenetrable. But Janu» was nottobe baffied. lleledttiem 
round it, taking the very course wMMi ho had pursued tlio 
night when the revelation was made him; he showed them the 
very' tree at whose fimt he had sunk when the supernatural 
torpor—*8 he himself esteemed it—began to fall U|>on Mm; 
he then pointed out the spot, some twenty stefM distent, at 
which the spectre made Ms appearance. To this spot they 
then proceeded in a body, and essayed on entrance, but 
were so discounted by the. difficulties at the outset ttmt all, 
James not excepted, concluded that nather the murderw nor 
bis victim could possibly have found entrance there. 

Bnt, lo 1 a mar^'ei 1 Such it seemed, at the first blush, to all 
the party. While they stood confounded wjd indecisive, nn- 
detennined m wWch way to move, a sadden Sight of wings 
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■wan heard, even lirom the centre of the bay, at a little distance 
above the spot where they had striven for entrance. They 
looked np, and beheld about fifty buzzards—thoee notorious 
domestic vultures of the south—ascending from interior of 
the hay, and perching along \ipon the branches of the loftier 
trees by which it was overhang. Even were the character of 
these birds less known, the particular business in which they 
had just ttien been engaged, was betra}'ed by huge gobbets of 
flesh which some of them had borne aloft in their flight; and 
still continued to rend with beak and bill, as they tottered 
upon the branches where they stood. A piercing scream issued 
from the lif« of damts) Hrayling as he beheld this sight, and 
strove to scare the ofifensiye birds from their repast. 

" Th(‘ jwor major! the jH)or major!” was the involuntary 
and agonized exclamation of the youth. “ Pid 1 ever think ho 
would come to this!” 

The search, thus guided and encouraged, was pressed with 
renewed diligence and spirit; and, at length, an o])ening was 
found through which it was evident that a body of consider¬ 
able. size had but recently gone. The branch were broken from 
the small shrub trees, and the undergrowth trodden into the 
earth. They followed this path, and, sis is the case conimonly 
with waste tracts of tlrisdoscription, the density of the growth 
diThiaished sensibly at every step they took, till they' reached 
a little }tOBd, which, though fcircumsoribed in area, and full of 
cypresses, yet proved to bo singularly deep. Indeed, it was 
an Bll%>||br-hole, where, in all jirobability, a numerous tribe 
of the4 had their dwelling. Here; on the edge of the 

pond, t ■% discovered the object which had dtawn the keen- 
sighte# '^tares to tbeir feist, in the body of a horse, which 
James ©Idling at once identified as that o^ Major Spencer 
’nie carcassof the animal was already very t^eh tom and la¬ 
cerated. The eyes were plucked out, and the animal com¬ 
pletely dirembowelled. Yet, on exhmmation, it was not dif- 
. iicult to discover the maimer of his death, Tliis had lo ii 
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effected by ftre-arms. Two bullet* had ])a**ed through hi* 
skull, just above the eye*, either of, which must have been 
fatal. The murderer had led the hor*e to the spot, and com¬ 
mitted the cruel deed where Ids body was found. The search 
wa* now continued tor that of the owner, but for tome time 
it proved ineifoctual. At length, the keen eyes of James Omy- 
ling detected, amidst a heap of mos* and green sedge that 
rested beside an overthrown tree, whose branches Jutted into 
the pond, a whitish, but discoloured object, that did not seem 
native to the place. Bestriding the ftillen tree, he wa* enabled 
to reach this object, which, with a burst of grief, he announced 
to the distant party was the hand and arm of his unfortanate 
friend, the wristband of the shirt being the conspicuous object 
which bad first caught his eye. Grasping thisy he drew the 
corse, whiclr had been thrust beneath the bmiicbes of the tree, 
to tlie surface; and, with the assistance of hit uncle, it was 
finally brought to the dry land. Hero it nudeiTvent a careful 
examiuation. Tlie head was very much disfigured; the skull 
was foactured in several places by repeated blows of some 
hard instrument, inflicted chiefly from behind. A closer in¬ 
spection revealed a buliet-hole in the abdomen, tlie first wound, 
in all probability, wliich the imfortunate gentleman received, 
and by which he was, perbajis, tumbled from his burse. The 
blows on the head would seem to have been nnuecessaiy, un¬ 
less the murderer—whoso proceedings appeared to have betm 
singularly deiitorate,—W'as resolved nium makiug “assurance 
doubly sure.” ■ But, as if the watchfol Providence bad meant 
that nothing should be left doubtfol which might tend to the 
complete conviction of the criminal, the constable shimbled 
uiwn the butt of the broken pialol which had been found in, 
Macleod's trunk.- Tlvis be jiicked up tm the edge of the pond 
ill wUch the corse bad been discovered, and while James 
Grayling and hi* unde, Bparkmaa, were engaged in drawing 
it from the water. The jdace where the fragment was dis¬ 
covered at once denoted tius pistol as the instrument by whicli 
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the final blow* were inflicted. " ’Fore God,” said the judge 
to the criminal, as these proofs were submitted on the trial, 
“ you may be a very innocent man after all, as, by my faith, I 
do ftiink there have been many murderers before yon; but you 
ought, nevettheless, to be hong as an example to all other per¬ 
sons who snflTer such strong proofs of guilt to follow their in¬ 
nocent misdoings. Gentlemen of the jury, if this person, Mac- 
leod or Macnab, didn’t murder Major Spencer, either you or I 
did; and you must now decide which of us it is! I say, gen¬ 
tlemen of the jury, either you, or I, or the prisoner at the bar, 
murdered this man; and if you have any doubts which of us 
itwas, itis but justice and mercy that yon should give the 
prisoner the benefit of your doubts; and so find your verdict. 
But, before God, should you find him not guilty, Mr. Attorney, 
ftrere, can scarcely do anything wiser than to put ns all upon 
trial for the deed.” 

The jury, it may be scarcely necessary to add, perhaps un¬ 
der certain becoming fears of an alternative such as his bo- 
nour bad suggested, brought in a verdict of " Guilty,” with¬ 
out leaving the panel; and Macnab, a/iat Macleod, was Iwng 
at" "White Point, fSiarleston, somewhere about the year 178—. 

, “ And here,” said my grandmother, devoutly, “ you behold 
a proof of God’s watchfhlness to see that murder should not 
be hidden, and that the murderer 'should not escajie. You 
see fliat he sent the spirit of tiie murdered man—mnce, by 
no bibw mode could the truth have been revealed—to'-de¬ 
clare the crime, end to discover the criminal. Butfof that 
ghost,''Macnab, would have ght off to Scotlimd, and probably 
have bemi' living to this very day on the money that he took 
from the tsjTson of the poor mi^or.” 

As the old lady finished fhe ghott s&ry, whieb, by the way, 
she had been tempted to relate for tte fiftibfti iBme in order to 
combat my fnfticr’s ridietile’of sach superstitions, the latter 
took up the thread of the narrative. 

** Kow, my son,” said he, as yon have beard all that your 
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arrandmotlier haa to say on this subject, I will proceed to 
show you what you have to beliw, and what not. It is 
true that Macnah murdered Spencer in the manner related ; 
that James Grayling made the discovery and prosecuted the 
pursuit; found ttie body and brought the felon to justice; 
that Macnab suffered death, and confessed Uie crime: al¬ 
leging that he was moved to do so, as well because of Urn 
money that he suspected Spencer to have in his possession, as 
because of the bate which he felt for a man who had been 
particularly bold and active in cutting up a party of Scotch 
loyalists to which he belonged, on the borders of JKorth Caro¬ 
lina. But the appearance of the si)ectre was notliing more 
than the work of a quick imagination, added to a shrewd and 
correct judgment. Janies Grayling saw no ghost, in fact, but 
such as was in liis own mind; and, though the instance was 
one of a most remarkable-character, one of singular combina¬ 
tion, and well depending circumstances, still, 1 think, it is tn 
be accounted for by natural and very simple laws.” 

The old lady was indignant. 

“ And how could be see the ghost just on the edge of the 
same bay where the,^ murder had been committed, and where 
the bo.^y of the murdered man even then was lying f” 

My tether did not directly answer the demand, but pro¬ 
ceeded thus: • ' 

“James Gmyling, as we know, mother, was a very ar¬ 
dent, impetuous, sagacious man. lie had the sanguine, the 
race-hone temperament. He was generous, always prompt 
and ready, and one who never went backward. What he 
did, be ffjfl quickly, boldly, and tbown^hly 1 He never shrank 
from trouble of any kind: nay, he rejoiced in tee constant en¬ 
counter wite difficmlty and trial; and his was the temper 
which commands and enterais mankind- He felt deeply and 
intensely whatever occained bis mind, and wlien he parted 
from his friend he brooded over little else than their past com¬ 
munion and tee great distaaoe by which they were to be sc- 
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pantted. The dull travelling waggon-gait at which he himself 
was compelled to go, was a source of annoyance to him; and 
be became sullen, ail tlie day, after the dexiarture of his friend. 
When, on the evening of the next day, he came to the house 
where it was natural to expect that Miyor Spencer would 
have slept the sights before, and he learned the fact that no 
one stopped there, but the Scotchman, Macnab, wc see that he 
was atnick with the circumstance. He inn'^ters it over to 
liimaelf, “ Strange, where the Major could liaiije g<'ne!” His 
mind then naturally reverts to the character of Iftie Scotchman; 
to the opinions and suspicions which had bean already ex¬ 
pressed of him by his uncle, and felt by bimswf. They had 
all, previottsly, come to the full conviction tliat mlacnab was, 
and had always been, a tory, in spite of bis jryotestations. 
His mind next, and very' naturally, reverted to flue insecurity 
of the highways'. the general dangeijs of travelling" at that pe¬ 
riod ; the frequency of crime, and the number ol^ desperate 
men who were everywhere to be met witli. The ^ very em¬ 
ployment in wluoh he was then engaged, in scou^fing the 
woods for the protection of the camp, was calculated ^to bring 
such rejections to his mind. If these precautions wer.O^ con¬ 
sidered necessary for the safety of persons so pobr, so wati'ting 
in those possessions which might prompt cupidity to criini)?, 
how much more necessary were precautions in the casebf a 
wealthy gentleman like Major Spencer! He then remembere^r,' 
the conversation with the msgor at the camp fire, when ■^^hey 
fancied that the Scotchman was sleeping. How nature!. fo 
think then, that he was all the while awake; and, if awa-uke, 
he must have heard him »pe«k of ihe wealth of his companiij^''. 
True, the major, with wore prodenDc than himself, denied tii^ ^1 
ho had any’ money about him, more than would bear his 
iwiisea to tlie city; bat such an assurance was naturaj^,! 
enoiigli to the lips of a travelleS' who koew the dangers of tla 
(xjuntiy. That the man, Macnab, was not a person to Iw 
tnisMs ’•MS the equal impresrion of Joel Sparkman and hi* , 
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nephew from tlie first. The iirobabiUties were strong that he 
would rob aad perhaps murder, if h« might hope to do so witli 
impunity; and m the youth made the circuit of the bay in the 
darkness and solemn stillness of the night, its gloomy depths 
and monmlhl shadows, naturally gave rise to such reflections 
as would be equally active in the mind of a youth, and of one 
somewhat familiar with the arts and usages of strife. He 
would see that the spot was just the one in whidi a practised 
partisan would delight to set an ambush for on nnwaiy foe. 
I'here ran the public road, with a little sweep, around two* 
thirds of the extent of its dense and impenetrable thickets. 
The ambush could lie concealed, and at ten steps command 
the bosom of its victim. ' Here, then, you perceive that the 
mind of James Grayling, stimulated by an active and sa> 
gacious judgment, bad by gradual and reasonable stages come 
to these conclusions: that Major Spencer was an object to 
tempt a robber; that the country was full of robbers; that 
Macnab was one of tliem; that this was the very spot iu 
which a deed of blood could be most easily committed, and 
roost easily concealed; and, one important fact, that gave 
strength and coherence to the whole, that Miqor Spencer bad 
not reached a well-known point of destination, while Macnab 
had. y 

“ With tiiese thoughts, thus closely linked together, the 
youth forgets the limits of his watch and hia circuit. This 
fact, alone, proves bow active his imaginaticio bad become. 
It leads him forward, brooding more and more upon the sub¬ 
ject, until, in the very exhaustion of his body, he sinks down 
beneath a tree. He sinks down and &ils asleep; and in his 
sleep, what before was plausible coiqecture, becomes fact, 
and the creative pro|iertie8 of his imagination give form and 
vitality to all his fwocies. These forms are bold, broad, and 
deeply coloured, in doe proportion wifli Um! degree of force 
which they toceive from probafaUiW- Here, he sees tiie image 
of his fiiend; but, you will remsric—«od this should almost 
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conclusively satisfy any mind tiiat all that he sees is the work 
of his imaginationt-^-that, though Spencer tells him that he is 
murdered* and by Macuab, he does not tell him how, in what 
manner, or with what weaiKms. Though he sees him pale and 
ghostlike, he does not see, nor can he say, where his wounds 
are! He sees hit pale features distinctly, and his garments 
are bloody. Now, had he seen the spectre in the true appear¬ 
ances of death, as he was subseqnentiy found, he would not 
have been able to discern his features, which were battered, 
according to hie own account, almost out of all shape of hu¬ 
manity, and covered with mud; while his clothes w'ould have 
streamed with mad and water, rather than with Mood.” 

“ Ah I” exclaimed the old lady, my grandmother, “ it’s hard 
to make you believe any thing that you don’t see; you are 
like St. Tliomas in the Scriptures; but liow do you projKise fu 
account for bis knowing that the Scotchman was on board the 
h'almottth packet f Answer to that!" • 

« That is not a more difficult matter than any of the rest.— 
Von forget thRt in the dialogue which took place between 
James and Major Spencer at tlie camp, the latter told him that 
he w'aa about to fake passag^e for Europe in the Falmouth 
packet, which then lay in Charleston harbour, and was about 
to sailf Maenab beard all toat.” 

“True enough, and IMy enough,” returned the old lady; 
“ but, though you show that it was Major fencer's infeatiou 
to go to Europe in the Falmouth pocket, that will not tJiow 
that it was also the intention of the murderer.” . / .. 

“ Yet, what more probobte, and how natural for James 
(irayling to imagine such a ttungt In flie drat place, teknew 
that Sfocnah wlis a Briton; he* Mt eonTinced tiiat be was a 
tory; and the inference was immediate, .that such a person 
would scarcely have remained longin a eouatiy whme such 
characters laboured ondw so much odium, disfranchisement, 
and constant danger from popular tumults. The fact that 
Maenab was comiieUed to disgxiiiH! his true sentinmuts, and 
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afTecf those of the iieople aj^aiiwi whom he fought ao vindic¬ 
tively, ahowB what waa his sense of the danger which he in¬ 
curred. Now, it is not unlikely that Macnah v^as quite as 
well aware that the Falmouth packet was in Charleston, and 
about to sail, as Major .Spencer. Ko doubt be was pursuing 
the same journey, with the same object, and had he not mur¬ 
dered Spencer, they would, very likely, have been fellow-pas¬ 
sengers together to Europe. But, whether he knew the fact 
before or not, he jprobably heard it stated by .Sjienoer, while ho 
seemed to be sleeping; and, even supposing that he did not 
then know, it was enough that he found this to be the fact on 
reaching the city. It was an after-thought to fly to Europe 
with his ill-gotten spoils; and whatever may have appean^d a 
politic course to the criminal, would be a probable conjeciure 
in the mind of him by whom he was suspected. The whole 
story is one of strong probabilities, which happened to be veri¬ 
fied ; and if proving any thing, proves only that which we 
know, that James Grayling was a man of remarkably saga¬ 
cious judgment, and quick, daring imagination. 'Ibis quality 
of imagination, by toe way, when possessed very strongly in 
connection with shrewd common sense, and well-balanced gt^ 
neral faculties, makes that particular kind of intellect which, 
because of its promptness and jmwers of creation and combi¬ 
nation, we call genius. It is genius only which can make ghosts, 
and James Grayling was a genius. He never, my son, saw 
.my other ghosts than those of his own making !” 

I heard my fetoer with great patience to the end, though hc 
seemed very tedious. He had taken a great deal of pains to 
destroy one of my greatest sources of pleasure. I need not 
add that I continued to believe in toe ghost, and, with my 
grandmother, to reject the philosophy. It was more easy to 
believe the one than to comptrriiend toe other. 
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** The«c> the forest bora 
And forest Durtured-^a bol<I« hardy race, 
FearleHt and frank,u nfettmd, with big souJs 
la hoot of danger." 


CHAPTEn I. 

It » fretiueuUy the caae, in the experience of the professional 
novelist or tale-writer, that hit neighbonr comes in to his as- 
aiatance when he least seeks, and, perhaps, least desires any 
suecour. The worthy person, man or woman, however,—pro¬ 
bably some excellent octogenarian whose claims to be heard 
are based chiefly upon the fact that he himself no longer pos¬ 
sesses tha fauulty of bearing,—^has some iamoiis incident, some 
wouderfol Amt, of which be has been the eye-witness, or 
of which he has heard from his great-grandmother, which 
lie fancies is the veiy' thing to be woven into song or 
story. Such >■ the strong posseeidon which the matter 
takes of his toaia, that if the novelist whmn Iw seeks to bene¬ 
fit does not live within iramiiet-distance, be tfives him Uie nar¬ 
rative by means of post, some three sheets ef stiS"foolscap, for 
which the haptesa tale-writer, whose woito are selling in cheap 
editiona at twelve or twenty cents, pays a enm of one dollar 
sixtj'-two cents postage. Mow, it eo happmt*, to increase the 
evil, that, in nine^-mne eaeea in the bandied, the fact thns 
laboriously atated is not worth a straw—consisting of some 
simple dfied of violence, eomemere murder, a downright blow 
with guu'hntt or cndgel over the skall, or a hidden thrust. 
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■three inches deep, ■with dirk or howie knife, into the abdomen, 
or at random among the lower ribs, The man dies and the 
murderer gefs off to Texas, or is prematurely canghtnnd stops 
by the way—and still stops by the way! The thing is fact, 
110 doubt. The narrator saw it himself, or his brotluT saw it 
liimself, or his brother saw it, or—more solemn, if not more 
certain testimony still—his groiid-iiiothor saw it, long befoiu 
he had eyes to see at all. Ttie circumstance is attested by a 
cloud of witnesses—a truth sotemiSy sworn to—and yet, for 
the inirposes of the tale-writer, of no maimer of value. This 
assertion iiniy somewhat coutlict with the received opimoiisof 
many, wlio, necustoiiied to find deeds of violence recorded iii 
almost every work of fiction, from the time of llomcr to the 
present day, have rusia>d to tb(‘ conelusiim that this is all,and 
overlook that labour of the artist, by wliicli an ordinary 
event is mado to assume the character of novelty; in Other 
words, to bocom# an extraordinary event. The least difil- 
cult thing in the world, on the jiart of the writer of fletioo, i* 
to find tiie assassin and the bludgeon; the art is to make them 
ai)i)"Arin the right place, strike at the right lime, and so adapt 
one fact to another, as to create mystery, awaken curioaity, 
inspire doubt as to the result, and liringabout the catastrophe, 
by peocesses which shall be e()aally natural and .unexjiected. 
.Vil tliat class of sagacious iiersoiw, therdbre, who fancy they 
have ibnnd a mare's nest, wheu tliey are only gating at a 
goose’s, are resiioctfttlly counselled that no fact—no tradition 
- is of any inij:)ortoti«e to the artist, unless it embodiea 
certain (leculiar characteristics of its own, or unless it illus¬ 
trates some history about which curiosity has already been 
awakened. A mere brutality, in which John beats and 
bruises Ben, and Ben in turn slioota dobn, putting eleven 
slugs, or tberealioats, between his collar-bone and vertebne— 
or, iiiay be, stabs him under bis left pap, w anywhere you 
phuise, is just as easily conoeived by ^ novelist, without tlw 
help of history. Nay, for tbat matter, he would [srhaps 
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rather not have any precise facts in his way, in such cases, as 
then he will be able to regard the picturesque in the choice of 
his weapon, and to put the wounds in such part of the body 
as will better bear the examhiation of all persons. I deem it 
right to throw oat tei hint, just at this moment, as well for 
the benefit of my order as for my own protection. The times 
are hard, and the post-olllce requires all its dues in hard money. 
Literary men are not proverbially prepared at all seasons for 
any unnccea^■.■ ry outlay—atd to be required to make advances 
for commodities of which they have on hand, at all times, the 
greatest abundance, is an injustice which, it is to be hoped, 
this little intimation will somewhat lessen. We take for 
granted, therefore, that our professional brethren will concur 
with n« iu saying to the public, that we are all provided with 
“ disastrous chances” for some time to come—that our “ mov¬ 
ing accidents by flood u i field” are particularly numerous, 
and of ‘'Imir-hreadil ’scupos” wehaveenon^ to last the cen¬ 
tury. Murdera, uud such matters, as they are among the 
most ordinal^’events of the day, arc decidedly vulgar; and, 
for mere cudgelling and bruises, the taste of the belles-leftres 
n-ader, rendered delicate by the monthly magazines, has voted 
them to be equally 'rose and i iinatural. 

1. it, if tio c!iar.a;t3r of the materials usually tendered to tlie 
novelist by i.ie »ncldeut-moi gers, is thus ordinarily worthless 
as we describe it, wo sometimes are fortnnate in finding an 
individual, here i .id the,,., 'n the deep forests,—a sort of re¬ 
cluse, hale and lusty, but white-headed,—who unfolds from 
his own budget o* exjteiicnca a rare chronicle, on which we 
delight to Unger. Such a ore breathes life into his deeds. 
We see them as we lister to lus words.* In lien of the dead 
body of the fact, a e have its lit ing spirit—subtle, active, 
breathing abd burning, and fresh in all the provocations and 
associatibna "of Hfe. Of this sort was the admirable chanic- 
tensHc t»rr*tive‘ttf Horse-l^l.oe RobinsoB, which we owe to 
Kennedy, and for which he was indebted to the venerable 
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hero of the story, tVhen we say that the eabject of the 
sketch which follows was drawn from not dissimilar sources, 
we must beg our readers not to understand us as inviting any 
reference to that able and national story—^with whicli it is by 
no means our policy or wish to invite or provoke comparison. 


CHAPTER II. 

TaEBE are probably some old persons still living upotl 
the upper dividing line between North and South Carolina, 
who still remember the form and features of the venerable 
Daniel Nelson. The old man was still living so late as 1817. 
At that period he removed to Mississippi, where, we believe, 
be died in less than three months after bis change of residence. 
An old tree does not bear transplanting easily, and does not 
long survive it. Daniel Nelson came from Virginia wlf 
youth. He was one of the first who settled on the . 
borders of North Carolina, or, at least in that neighb 
where he afterwards passed the greatest portion of his 
At that time the country was not only a forest, 
tliickly settled with Indians. It coustitnted ttie 
hunting-grounds for several of tiieir tribes. But this 
stance did not discourage young Nelson. He was then 
wart youth, broad-chested, tall, wiUi a fiery eye, and an 
eilually fiery soul—certainly with a very fearless one. 
companions, who were few in number, were lilf 
The spirit of old Daniel Boone was a more com 
is supposed. Adventure gladdened and excite 
—danger only seemed to provoke their determ 
mere hardship was something which tiieir frames 
covet. It was as refiething to them at drink. H 


c 
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the conniry, and atnick down eojne of ita game,—taated of its 
bear-meat and buffalo, its deer and turkey,—all, at that time, 
in the greatest abuirdance,—^they returned for the one thing most 
needitil to a brave forester in a new country, a good brisk, fear¬ 
less wife, who, like the damsel in Scripture, would go whitherso¬ 
ever went the husband to whom her affections were surrendered. 
Tliey had no fear, these bold young hunter8,_to make a home and 
rear an infant family in regions so remote from the secure walks 
of civilization. They had met and made an acquaintance and a 
sort of iViendship with the Indians, and, in the superior vigour of 
their own frames, their greater courage, and better weapons, 
they perhaps had come to form a too contemptuous estimate of 
the savage. But they were not beguiled by him into too 
much confidence. Their log houses were so constructed as to 
be fortresses uptih occasion, and they lived not so far re¬ 
moved from one another, but that the leaguer of One would be 
sure, in twenty-fbiir hours, to bring the others to his assist¬ 
ance. Besides, with a stock of bear-meat and venison always 
d, sufficient for a winter, either of these fortresses 
ion common calculations, be maintained for several 
dinst any^single band of the Indians, in the small 
‘n which they were wont to range together in tliosi> 
'loods. In this way these Ixdd pioneers took pos- 
be soil, and paved the way for still mightier gene- 
Thoagh wandering, and somewhat averse to the 
abours of the farm, tliey were still not unmindful of 
s; and their open lands grew larger every season, and 
IP comforts annually spoke for the increasing civiliza- 
'■ttlers. Com was in jilenty in pr^rtion to the 
the stiuatters almost grew' indifferent to those 
ons, whiidt had made tiiem watch the ap- 
' most friendly Ifldisa as if he had b(.«n an 
.le end of fiv« in whidh they had suffered 
. but i|ps annoyimoe of any tort from their wild 
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neijrbM'rj, it wtmld e^m as if ibi* cmt&mit in tiUt 
of ifteir sifoation was not without mfflciefit justillcation. 

!!at, just then, circumstances seemed to threaten an inter* 
ruptioh of this goodly state of things. The Indians were be¬ 
coming discontented. Other frihes, more frequently in contact 
with the larger settlements of the whites,—wronged by them 
in trade, or demoralized by drink,—complained of their suffer¬ 
ings and injuries, or, as is more probable, were greedy to 
ubtain their treasures, in bulk, which they were permitted to 
see, but denied to enjoy, but only in limited quantity. Their 
appetites and complaints were transmitted, by inevitable 
sympathies, to their brethren of the interior, and our worthy 
settlers upon the Haw, were rendered anxious at signs which 
warned them of a change in the peaceful relations which had 
liitherto existed in all the intercourse between toe.differing 
races. We need sot dwell upon or describe these ngns, with 
wliieh, from frequent narratives of like character, pur people 
are already sufficiently familiar. They were easily understood 
by our little colony, and by none more quickly than Daniel 
-Nelson. They rendered him anxious, it is true, but sot ap¬ 
prehensive ; and, like a good husband, while he strove not to 
frighten his wife by what he said, he deemed it necessary to 
prepare her mind for the worst that might occur. This task 
)ver, he felt somewhat relieved, though, when be took liis 
little girl, now five yean old, upon bis knee that evmiing, and 
lr>oked upon his infant boy in the lap of bis motoer, he felt his 
anxieties very much increase; and toat ypiy night he resumed 
a practice which he bad latterly abandtmed, tot which had 
been adopted at a meltsnre of strict precantion, firom the very 
first establishmeat of toeir litUa settlement. As soon as 
haipper was over, be remamed bja rifie, tornat his ctmienu 
'‘\hasse into his belt, and* taking his horn about bis neck, and 
o,*alling up his tnwfy dog Clirw^ to proceeded to scour the 
Voods immediately around hiii lalltation. This task, per¬ 
formed with the stealtoy eafifikw cff the hunter, occupied some 
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time, and, i» tte 'nigbt ekar, a bright vtarlight, tiie 
weather iiM>derafe, and hia own mood reatieM, he determnaed 
to strike throng the fbrest to tlw settlonent of Jacob BarriMaa, 
aboat four iniles off, in order to prompt him, and, tlwoogh 
him; Other* of the neighbourhood, to the continued exercise of 
a cantiod which bb now tliooght necessary. The rest of this 
night’s adventorc we propose to let him tell in his own words, 
as he Ims been heard to relate it a thousand times in Ms old 
age, at a period of lilb when, with one foot in his grave, to 
suppose him ^ilty of falsehood, or of telling that which he 
did not himself fervently believe, would be, among all thoK 
Who knew him, to suppose ^ most impossible and extrava¬ 
gant thing in the world. 


CHAPTER in. 

" Watt, my friends,” said the veteran, then sevmity, drawing 
his figure up to its fullest height, and extending bis right arm, 
while his left still grasped the muzzle of his ancient rifle, 
which he swayed from side to side, the butt resting on the 
floor—" Well, my friends, seeii^ tiiat the night was cl’ar, and 
there was no wind, and feeling as hoW I didn’t want for 
iileep, 1 called to Clinch, and took tiie pafli for Jake Ransom’s. 
I knew fliat Jake waa a sleepy sort of diap, and if the red¬ 
skins caaght any body nappitig, b^d moat fficely be fee man. 
But 1 confeas, Hwam’tso mmih for hirsak^ as for the sske of 
all—of n^ own m wdl as ftie rest;—for, wfaear I ihonidit how 
soon, if we waiiPt all togeilier in bnsfaess, 1 Bright see, 
witimnt bdng able to pat in, Hie yrilow air iff Betsy and 
the baUes twiibng On Hm f^Otnb* Some plaited devil of the 
tribe—1 can’t t(31 yon bow I mt> bdt it wsm’t bke a human, 
HtOugh I shivei^ tnigdttify Uks one—'twBs wolfish, as if the 
the hair wte twmed In rind nfoliri«r'’«gM Hw very heart within 
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me. lpud»3rpi»yertwhare lBtiood,lookii)gupAttiieitui, 
and Unaldnf that, after all, idl wMip the huidaaadtb«iii>rigr 
of Ood. ' Thhi sort o’ tfainkiDg quieted me, and I went ahead 
prattjr free, for I knew ^ track jest as well by ni^t as by 
day, tbongh 1 didn’t go so quick, for 1 was ali the time tm the 
look'out for the enemy. Now, after we reached a place in 
the woods where there was a gu|ly and a mighty bad cross¬ 
ing, there were two roads to get to Jake’s—one by the hol¬ 
lows, and one jest across the bills. 1 don’t know why, but I 
didn’t give myself time to think, and struck across the hill, 
though that was rather the longest way. 

“ Howsomedever, on I went, and Clinch pretty close behind 
me. The dug was a good dog, with a mighty keen nose to 
hunt, but jest then he didn’t seem to have the notion for it. 
The hill was a sizeable one, a good stretch to foot, and I 
began to remember, after awMIe, that I had been ii^ the 
woods from the blessed dawn; rad that made me see how it 
was with poor Clinch, and why he didn’t go for’ad; but I was 
mote than half way, aqd wasn't gaine to tom back till I had 
said my say to Jake. . Well, when I got to the top of the fain, 
I stopped, and robbed my eyes. I bad cause to rub,’em, for 
what sbotild 1 tee at a distance' but a great lire. At first I 
was afeard lest it was Jake’s house, but I conndered, tiie 
sent moment, that he lived to the left, and this fire was cl’ar 
to toe right, and it did seem to me as if ’twaa more near to 
my own. > Here waa sometoing to scare a body., But.I 
cmildn’t stay there looking, a^d it wara’t now a timf to go to 
Jake’s^ so I tamed off, and, thoggh Clinch was migh^,on- 
wiltingy I bolted on the road to toe^fire. 1 say road, but there 
was noiohdrbat toe trees wasn’t OTtr-toick, and the land 
was too poor fbr taidergrowto: so we got <w pret^arell, 
coosideriag. But,w^twitit toe to« l.hadhadfSnd toe sm^ 
I felt, it seemed an.^I didn’t gr^ fbfad a faft, .Tlpra was toe 
toe sftll baraiipr aslt^ht and shnost.SB Sir off ss mfer.. When 
I saw tok I atopt a«d hMind at dto^, tod bs stoptaad 
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looked fit nje, but J^thcr ojf ub had any thing to p»y. Well, 
after a thinWw* ** seeded a^ if I phovldn’t be 

moctbOf a man to give in when I h^ ^t so lar, eo I pnaiied 
op. croBMd more than one tittle hill, then down and 
throngh the hollow, and then up the hill t^ain. At laat we 
got upon a Moal} mountsin the Indiana called Nolleehatohie, 
and then it seemed as if the dre had come to a stop, for it was 
now burning bright, on a little hill below me, and not two 
hundred yards in front. It was a regular camp hre, pretty 
big, and there was more than a dozen Indians sitting round it. 
* Well,’ says I to myself, ‘ it’s come npon us mighty sadden, 
and what’s to be done f Not a soul in the settlement knows 
it hut myself, and nobody’s on the watch. They’ll bft,scn]ped, 
every human of them, in their very beds, or, moutbe, waken up 
in the blaw, to be shot with arrows as they run.’ I was in 
a C 0 I 4 sweat to think of it. 1 didn’t know wjiat to think and 
whfffc to do. I, l.ooked round to Clinch, and the strangest 
thing of all was to see him sitting quiet on bis haunches, 
looking at me, and at the stars, and not at the lire jest before 
him. Now, Clinch was a famous fine hunting dog, spd jest 
as gooid on an Indian to«il e-s any other. He know’d my 
W|ys, and what I wanted, and would give tongue, or keep it 
s^ll, jest as I axed him. It was sensible enough, jest then, 
that Be shoalto’t1>ark,4n(t, dang it!—he didn’t even seem to 
see. Now, there warn’t a dog in all the settlement so quick 
and li^ to show sense as Clin(4>, even when he didn’t say a 
wotd;—snd see him looking as if he didn’t know msd 

didn’t care what was a-^g«d|ag on, ^ eyes sot in his 
bead and glased otvr wito jdeep, was, as I nip^r ■aT^^’nty on- 
natoral, jest at that time, in.» dog rf any ond^standing. So 
I looked at him, half a^gry, and wh«i saw me tooling at 
him. hq jest stretched htnM^^fiT, pn^hhi nosq cm Ins.le^, and 
went to ideep to 'arnest.* Itod A min^ to lay my knife- 
hiandle ov«- bf« coasiA^ better of it, and though 

it ^ seem % strai^ t^ || he shqnldn’t 
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even try to get to the iSre, for warn eake, yet I recollected 
lhat dog nator’, like human natar’, can’t e^d every thing, 
and he hadn’t such good reason as. 1 had, to know that the 
Indiana were no longer friendly to ns. Well, there I stood, a 
pretty considerable chance, looking, and ■wondering, and on- 
beknowing what to do. I was mighty beflnstered. But at 
last I felt ashamed to be so oncertaio, and then agaui it as 
a needcessity that we should know the worst one time or an¬ 
other, BO I determined to push for’ad. 1 was no slouch of a 
hunter, as you may suppose; so, as I ■was nearing the camp, 
I begun sneaking; and, taking it sometimes on hands and 
knees, and sometimes flat to the ground, where there was 
neifhei^ree nor bush to cover me, I went ahead, Clinch keep¬ 
ing dose behind me, and not showing any notion ol what 1 
was after. It was a Slow business, because it was a ticklish 
business; but I was a leetle too anxious to be alto|et.ber so 
careful as a good sneak ought to be, and I went on rather 
faster than I would advise any young man to go in a time of 
war, when the inimy is in the neighbourhood. Well, as I 
■went, there was the fire, getting larger and larger every 
minute, and there were the Indians round tt, gettbg plainer 
and plainer. There was so much smoke that there was no 
making out, at any distance, any but their figures," and tbesf, 
eveo’ now and then, would be so wrapt in the smoke, that 
nut more than half of them could he seen at toe same moment. 
At last I stopped, jest at a place ■where I thoujtht t could 
make out all toat I wanted. Tbere was a Btzeable rock be¬ 
fore me, and llesned my elbows on it to look. 1 reckon I 
wam’t more then thirty yards ftt»m tbs Hieie were som# 

bushes betwixt ns, snd what wi^ to« hushes and toe smoke, 
it was several minutes before I could separate man from msn, 
and see what they were all adi^g, and when I did, it^waa 
only for a mom«rt ^ a time^ tvl^ a puff of amoks would 
wrap them all, and make it as difficult iS ‘iret.^ But whm I 
did contrive to see cfcarly, toe mght wat one to worry me to 
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tte core; tar, ia liie midrt of Qie redsidiit, I could «ee o white 
one, and tl»t white one a •woman. Tlwre waa no mistake. 
There were the 'Indians, aome with their backs, and some 
witti fteif &oe8 to me; and there, a little a one side, but still 
minoBg fiiem, was a woman. H^hen the smoke Mowed off, I 
eonld see hw adate &ce, bright like any star rfiining out of the 
clonds, and looking so pale and ghastly, that my blood orud- 
dled in my Veins to think lest she might be dead from fright. 
Bat it couldn’t be so, for she was sitting up and looking about 
her. But the Indians were motionless. They jest sat or lay 
as •when I first saw them—doing nothing—saying nothing, but 
jest as motionless as the stone under my elbow, ^xnildn’t 
stand looking where I was, so I began creeping again, getting 
nigher and nigber, until it seemed to me as if I ought to be 
aMe to read every face. - •But what with the paint and smoke, 
1 couldn’t make Out a single Indian. ’Their figures seemed 
plain moagh in their bufihlo-skins and blankets, but their faces 
seemed always fai the dark. But it wasn't so with the 
vvomaa. I could make her out clearly. She •was •very young; 
1 nekoa- not more than ^Iteen, and it seemed to me as if I 
- Ireew her looks •very well. She was •very handsome, and her 
iadr was loosed upon to back. • My heart felt strange to see 
‘toi. 1 was weak as any child. It seCmed as if I could die 
ffarthe gal, and yet 1 hadn’t strength enough to raise my rifle 
to my shoulder. Tha •weakness kept on me the more I 
lookedtor eveiy moment seemed to malre the poor chil d 
mom and more de«r to to. But-the atraiqfest tMng of all 
was to Me howto^nless was every Indiutia the camp. ‘ Not 
a word'waa i^x>ken—hot a Ihnb or frager stirred. There they 
sat, nr lay, ronad about the fire, Idre so many efflgto, looking 
sit toe gal, toelooktoat toem. -I never was in sach a 
fixof fearaadwtoknen'te uylife. What was I todof I 
had got so idgh thM J could have stuck my knife, with a jerk, 
into toe hurt of any one of toe party,•yet I hadn’t the aoul to 
lift it; and before 1 knew where 1 was, I cried like a child- 
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,Bb^ mj ciym 9 didn’t majto ’em lof>)c tbmt It nnly 
bfiwglitiny poor do^ Clindt leaping upon me, and wipaing, aa 
if lie wanted to give me (HMUolation. Hardly knowing wbat 
1 did, 1 tried to let him upon the camp, bat Qts poor Mlow 
didn’t eeem to underetaad me; and in my desperation, for it 
waa a sort of madness growing out of my scare, 1 jumped 
headlong for’ad, jest where .1 saw the party sitting, willing to 
lose my life rather than sofihr from snch a strange sort of 
misery. 


CHAPTEE IV. 

“Will you believe me 1 there were no Indian^ no yoaag wo¬ 
man, no fire! I stood up in the very place where I had seen 
the blaze and the smoke, and tfrmn was nothing! I laolced 
for’ad and about me —tiiere was no sign of Are anywhere. 
Where I stood was covered with dry leaves, the same as tiie 
mat of the forest 1 was stupefied.. I was like a man roused 
out of sleep astrange drmim, and seeing nothing. M was 

dark and silent. Vhe stars were overhead!, but timt was all 
the light I had. JL was more soared than ever, and, as it ia 
agoodrale wlwnamanle^that he cmi do nothmg hiiMelf, 
to look to fte great God who can do every tUng, I kneded 
down and said myprayersH-the ae<xmd time that m^ timt I 
had done the aame tiii^, and (ho second thne/1 lectHm, that 
! bad evw done so in ^ woods- Alter that I l^t stronger. 
1 (hit sure that this sign hs&fthemi shown tome for notinng; 
and while I waaiuming about, lofAdiig and ti^i^ to turn 
on the baek tamdc for home, Cfiindi began to prick up his eani 
and waken up. I clapped him on hiielMi^, and got my knife 
ready. Itmight hO a paMK(er':tiwt a(tined Jtim,for heoould 
scent tiiat beast agreat distaoee. Bat, ha be tibowed no fright, 
c 5 
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CMly « sort of qaicliepuig, I thep Tg«i nothing to fe^. 
In m mojuent he off, and went holdly ahead. I fol¬ 

lowed bto, bat ba^’t gone twmty atepj down the hill and 
into the hollow, when 1 hea:^ something like a groan. TUs 
quickened me, and keeping up with the dog, he led me to th^ 
foot of the hollow, where was a sort of pond. Clinch ran 
right fur it, and another groan aet me in the same direption. 
Wljen 1 got up to tlie dog, he was on the butt-end of an o|d 
tree that had fallen, I reckon, before my time, and was half 
buried in the water. I jumped on it, and walked a few steps 
for’ad, when, what should I see but a human, half across the 
log, with his legs hangiug in (he water, and his head down. 
I called Clinch hack out of my way, and went to the spot. 
The groans were pretty cunstfnt. 1 stooped down and laid 
my lumds upon the person, and, as I felt the hair, I knew it 
was an Indian. The bead was clammy with blood, so that 
my lingers stuck, and wbra I attempted to turn it, to look at 
the face, the groab was deeper than ever; 'twam’t a time to 
suck rane’s fingers. I took him up, clapped my shoulders to it, 
and, fixing my feet fiimly on toe old tree, which was rather 
slippery, I brought too poor fellow out without much trouble. 
Though tall, he Was not heavy, mid was oiily a boy of fourteen 
or fifteen. The wonder wits how a lad iJfce that should get 
into such a fix. M'cll, I brought him out and laid him on the 
dry leaves. His groans stopped, and I thought he was dead, 
but 1 felt bis heart, and it was still warm, and 1 thought, 
though 1 cOtlldn’tbe a«re, there was a heat under my finger?. 
What to do wag the mat qm^on. It was now p^retty late 
in the nhgbt. \ Thad be«to a]] g.-foot, and, tooagh still will¬ 
ing to goi yef tlm torraght at sn^i' a weight <m my tooolders 
made me sfanot* - 'twouMa^^o to. leave him wheie be 
wastopmtob. rtoopght, if sO. 'lie 1 hadasoniasochafix, 
what would I tohifc iff toe s^wo^ who iteuld go home and 
wait tin daylighil to gi^e b>>i> b<dp! !to> data splinters, 
saidl,—4iK»wb I bed jest dobe.'i^ jwayer#,—^ 1 leave ^ 
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Ud—and, tighteningr my girth, I give my whole eonl to it, and 
hoisted him on my thonldert. My cabb. I reckoned, was 
good three miles off.. You can guess what trouble I had, and 
what a tire under my load, before I got home and laid the poor 
fellow down by the fire. I then called up Betsy, and webo& 
set to work to see if we could stir up the life that was in hhn* 
She cat away bis hair, and I washed the blood from bis bead, 
which was chopped to the bone, either with a knife or hatchet. 
It was a God’s blessing it hadn’t gone into bis brain, for it was 
fairly enough aimed for it, jest above the ear. When we come 
to 0 {)en his clothes, we found another wound in his side. TIjis 
was done with a knife, ami, I suppose, was pretty deep. He 
had lost blood enough, for all his clothes were stiff with it. 
We knew nothing much of doclsring, but we had some rum in 
the cabin, and after washing his wonnds clean with it, and 
pouring some down his throat, he began to groan more freely, 
and by that we knew he was coming to a nateral feeling. We 
Ijjhbed his body down with warm cloths, and after a little 
while, seeing that he made some signs, I give him water a* 
much as he could drink. 'Ihis seemed to do him good, and 
having done every thing that we thought could help him, we 
wrapped him up i^wmly before the fire, and I stretched nijseii 
off beside him. "fwould be a long story to tell, step by step, 
bow he got on. It’s enough to say that he didn’t die that 
bout. We got him on bis legs in a short'time, doing litili- oi 
nothing for him more than we did at first. Hie lad was a 
good lad, though, at first, when be first came to litis senses, be. 
was mighty shy, wouldn’t look steadily in oar faces, and, I do 
believe, if he could have got omt^ths cabin, would Jfeave done 
so as soon as he could stagger. But he Was too weak to try 
that, and, meanwhile, when M saw Opr kindimss,hc was soft¬ 
ened. By little and little,'he got to ]fiay with my little Lucy, 
who was not quite sik ye^ <dd; and, after a.while, he seemed 
to bo never better jilcqa^ than when they played together. 
Tlie c'lild, too, after fright, Iranrd to the led, and was 
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je«t as to play irith him as if he had been a cl'ar white 

like heneif. He could say a few words of English from fee 
begumiog, and leant quickly; but, though he talked tolerable 
free for an Indiaa, yet I could never get him to tell me bow 
he was wounded, or by whom. His brow blackened when I 
spOke of it, and his lips would be shut together, as if he was 
ready to fight sooner than to speak. Well, I didn’t pndi him 
to know, for I was pretty sure fee head of fee truth will be 
sure to come some time or ofeer, if you once have it by fee 
tail, provided yon don’t jerk it off by straining too bard upon 
it. 


CHAPTER t. 

“ 1 suppose fee lad bad b^ wife ns a matter of six weeks, 
getting better everyday, but so dowly feat he had not, at the 
end of feat time, been ahle to leave fee {ucket. Meanwhile, 
our troubles wife the Indians were increasing. As yet, there 
had been no bloodshed in onr quarter, but we heard of murders 
and scalpings on every aide, and we to<fif1br granted feat we 
must have bur turn. We made our prepmuthms, rqiaired fee 
pickets, laid in ammunition, and took our turns fer scouting 
nightly. At length, the signs of Indians got to be thick in oar 
parts, febt%h we could see none. Jaka Baasom had cmne 
nponaneef their can^ after feey had left it; and we had rea- 
aon to apprehend every masmuch as fee outiyws dicbi’t 
ehow feemtedves, as feey thiedto do, but prowled about fee 
cabina, aad .weiit"frbm {dace tb placb, only by night, or .close 
skulking in fee feickets. One evming after this, 1 went out 
as usual to go tte romids, taking dhu^ wife me, bnt 1 hadn’t 
got far firmn fee gate, when fee dog e%>ped and gave a low 
bark;—femi I knew there arid igUi^hN^ so 1 turned round 
quietly, wifeont malong any dkitrM scare, and got back 
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Kafely, tlioogh not a minnte too loon. They trailad nw to the 
gate the moment after it had got fattened, and were pietty 
mad, I reckon, when I fimnd their plan had ftil^ for inr- 
priatng nee. Bat for the keen none of poor Clinch, with all 
our nidU in soonting,—and it wa» not amall, ieren in that 
early day,—they’d ’a had me, and all that wan mine, before foe 
enn ccmld open hie eyee to eee what tlmy were alter. Finding 
they had fidled in their ambueh, they made the wood* ring 
witt the war-whoop, which waa a rign that they were gnine 
to give ns a regular siege. At the sonnd of foe whoop, we 
could see the eyes of the Indian boy brighten, and hio ears 
prick up, jest like a honnd’s when he tint gets scent of the 
deer, and hears the horn of the hunter. 1 looked closely at 
the lad, and was dab'ons what to' do. He moat be only an 
enemy in foe camp, and while I was fighting in front, he 
might be catting foe throats of my wife and children within. 
I did not tril you that 1 had picked up his bow and arrows 
near the little lake where I bad found him, and bis hantiiig- 
knife waa sticking in bis belt when I brought him home.— 
Whether to take foeae away from tdm, waa foe qnestion. 
Suppose I did, a billet of wood would answer the puipose 
pretty near as well, l^hought the matter over while 1 watcl^d 
him. Thought runs mighty quick in time of darker! Well, 
after taming it over on every aide, I concluded ’twaa better to 
trust hhh'jeat as if he had been a sure friend. I couldn’t 
think, aftmr all we had done for him, that he’d befidae, so I 
said to him—' Lenat«w41—'twaa so be called himcelf—^ fooce 
tat your people!’ ‘ Tea l’ he anssrwed slowly,, and lifting, 
himself up ns if ho hsd been a lc«d---fae waa a statriy-looldi^p 
and carried himself 13te,tbe son ot a Mii!oo,a as he wsim- 
'Yes, they are too perqde of Itenatawa—must te go to them f’ 
and he made a motfonr^ g^gput, Bnt I ftoppedbiin. I 
was not willing to loee the fenarily which I bad from his being 
a sort of prisoner. no, Lei>atew&, not truright 

•AydinaiiirstM. 
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To-morrow will do. To-morrow yon can tell them I am a 
friend, not an enemy, and they ahould not come to bum my 
•wigwam.’ ‘ Broilier—friend!’ aaid the lad, advancing with a 
aort of freedom, and taking my hand. He then went to my 
wife, and &4' the name thing,—not regarding ahe was a wo¬ 
man ,—' Brother—^friend!’ I watched him closely, watched 
his eye and his motions, and I said to Betsy, ‘ The lad is true; 
don’t he afeardt’ But we passed a weary night. Every noy 
and then we could hear the whoop of the Indians. From the 
loop-holes we could see the light of three fires on different 
«des, by which we knew they were prepared to cut off any 
help that might come to us from the rest of the settlement.— 
But I didn’t give in or despair. I worked at one thing or 
another all night, and though Lenatawa gave me no help, yet 
he sat quietly, or laid himself down before the fire, as if he 
had nothing to do in the basiness. Next morning, by day¬ 
light, I found him already dressed in the same bloody clothes 
■which he had on when 1 found him. He had thrown aside all 
that I gave him, and though the hunting-shirt and leggins 
which lie now wore, were very much stained with blood and 
dirt, he had fixed them about him with a good deal of care' 
and neatness, as if preparing to see company. 1 must tell }' 0 u 
that an Indian of good family always has a nateral sort of 
grace and dignity that I never saw in a white man. He was 
busily engaged looking through one of the loop-holea, and 
tbeogb t could distiugnish nothing, yet it was cl’ar that he 
saw smnething to interest him mightily. I soon found out 
that, in spite of my wat^fulness, he had contrived to have 
some swrt of correimei>deboe and commnnica^n with those 
odiside. This Wm a wond^ to me flien, Ibt l-did not recol¬ 
lect his bow and arrows. liKmss to me ^t he bad shot |i$ 
arrow Arrongh <me of the Itop-hdlm); fr> fr>e end of which he 
lisd festened a tuft of his own hair. The Effect of this w'as 
considerable, arid to this it waa o'wing that, for a few hours 
afterwards, we agw not api tndian. The arrow was shot at 
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the very ppep of day. What they were abont, in the mean 
time^ I can only guess, and the guess was only easy, idter f 
had ^wn all that was to happen. Ihat tiiey were ii; cbpsoil 
what to do was cl’m" ooongh. J was not to Imow that the 
council was like to end in catting sonie of their own throats 
instead of oars. But when we did see the enemy fairly, they 
came out. of the woods in two parties, not actually seitaraied, 
but not moving together. It seemed as if there was some 
strife among them. Their whole number could not be less 
than forty, and some eight or ten of these walked, apart under 
the lead of a chief, a stout, dark-looking fellow, one half of 
whose face was painted black as midnight, with n red circle 
round both bis eyes. The other party was beaded by an old 
white-beaded chief, who couldn'f ha’ been less than sixty 
years—a pretty fellow, you may be sure, at his time of life, to 
be looking after scalps of women and children!. While I was 
kneeling at my loop-hole, looking at them, toaatewi came to 
me, and touching me on the arm, pointed to the old c^ief, say¬ 
ing —‘ Micco Lenatewa Gluoco,? by which I guessed he was 
the father or grandfather of the lad.’ ' Well,’ I said, seeing 
that the best plan was to get tbeir confidence and fiiendshipif 
posaible—‘Well, lad, go to your father, and tell him what 
Daniel Kelson has done for yon, and let’s have peace. We pfo 
fight, boy, as you see; we have plenty of arms and ^visions; 
and with this rifle, though yon may not bclieye it, I could pkdi 
oft’ your father, tiie king, and that other chief, who has so do-, 
villed himself up with paint.’ ‘ Shoot!’ said the hul, quickly, 
pointing to the chief iftT whom 1 had last spoken. ‘ Ah 1 be is 
yocr enemy, then f” The lad nodded his hf^, a|id poin^ to 
the wound on lus tompfei to * m»w begim 

jg, the true sta|p of the jiasei ‘ Ko,' said I; I’*®*’- 

tewA, I winshc^ »o»e. law for pe^. I Wf^#o good 
to the Indinns, and ^ their &i*»d. do to yom totlmr apd toU 
him so. Oo, and make him my fttond. yovto caught my 
hand, placed it on toe tcq> bisbead, and exclaimed, ‘ Good!' 
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1 then attended him down to the ^te, bnt, before he left the 
cabin, he stopped and put his hand on the head of littie Lncy, 
—and I felt glad, for it seemed to say, ‘ You shan’t 1» hurt— 
notahairof your head!’ .1 let him out, fastened up, and ftien 
hastened to the loop-hole. 


CHAPTER VI. 

" Amd bow came a sight to taniiy. As soon as the Indians 
nw ftte young prince, they set up a general cry. I couldn’t 
tell whether whether it was joy, or what. He went for’ad 
boldly, tbongh he was still qnite weak, and the king at the 
h««d of his party advanced to meet him. The other and 
smaller party, headed by tire black chief, whom young 
Leaateva had told me to shoot, came forward also, bat very 
slowly, and it i^med as if they were doubtful whether to 
come or go. Their leader looked pretty much befiostered. 
But they hadn!t time for much study, for, after the young 
prince had met his father, and a few words had passed be¬ 
tween them, I saw the finger of lenatewA point to the black 
chief. At this, he lifted up his clenched fists, and worked hia 
body at if he was talking angrily. Then, sadden, the war- 
whoop sounded from the king’s party, and the other tfoop of 
Indiina,,begim,to run, black rhief at their bead; but be 
bad not got .twmi^ st«{« whim a dozim arrowa went into 
him, and he tomidedfer’a’dt, and. grapi^ed with earth. 

with him. Hia party was scattmedon all 
aides, Igitwefe.,.Bot punned. . It, seemed d^t aU the arrows 
bad. been aimed at ilm one ferton, and when he spi^^Ied, 
ftere was an end to it: flie whole aair was oyw in five 
minates. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

“It was a fortunate aSkir for ns. Lenatewii soon brought 
the old Sficco to terms of peace. For that matter, he ba^ 
only consented to take up the red stick because it was re¬ 
ported by the black chirf—who was the nncle of foe young 
Micco, and had good reasons for getting him out of the way— 
that he had been murdered by the whites. This 9riv* foe old 
man to desperation, and brought him down upon us. When 
be knew foe whole truth, and saw what fHeuds 'Isb had been 
to his son, there was no end to bis thanks and promises. He 
swore to be my friend while foe sun shone, while foe waters 
run, and while the mountains stood, and 1 beliere,if the good 
old man had been spared so long, he would bave been true to 
his oath. But, while be lived, be kept it, and so did his son 
when be succeeded him as Micco Glucco. Vesr after year 
went by, and though there was frequent war between the 
Indians and the whites, yet Lenatewd kept it from our doors. 
He himself was at war several times with our people, but 
never with our settlement. He put his iotem on our trees, 
and foe Indians knew that they were sacred. But, after a 
space of eleven years, there was a change. The young prince 
seemed to have forgotten our friendship. Wo now never saw 
him among us, and, nnforiWtdy, somh of our young men— 
foe yom^ men of our settlemeDt-;-innrdered three young war¬ 
riors of foe Bipparee tribe, who were found on horses stofon 
from ns, I was very sony wlen I beard it, and tiegan to 
fear the consequences; ain^foey came upon us ufoen we least 
looked for it. I had every reason to thisik foat benatewtl 
would still iaeep foe warfore from my little ihmity, but I did 
not remember foat he was foe prince of a tribe only, and not 
of the nation. This was a national war&re, in which foe 
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whole" Cherokee people were in arms. Many persona^ Ihring 
atill, remember that terrible war, and how the CarolibianB 
hnmbled tj^ at last; but there’s no telling how much blood 
was ahed in that war, how many ecnips taken, how much 
misery safiered by young and old, men, women, and children. 
Our settlement had become so large and scattered that we 
had to build a siaeable blockhouse, which we stored, and to 
Vhich we could retreat whenever it was necessary. "We 
took possession of it on hearing from our scouts that Indian 
trails had been seen, and there we pot the women and chil¬ 
dren, undea a strong guard. By day we tended our farms, 
and only went to our families at night. We had kept them 
in this fix for five weeks or thereabouts, and there was no 
attack. The Indian signs disappeared, and we thought the 
storm had blown over, and began to hojie and to believe that 
the old friendship of lienatewk, had saved us. With this 
thinking, we began to be less watchful. The men would 
stay all night at the farms, and sometimes, in the day, would 
cany with them the women, and sometimes some even the 
children. 1 cautioned them agin this, but they mocked me, 
and said J was gitting old and scary. 1 told them, * Wait 
and see who’ll scare first.’ But, I confess, not seeing any In¬ 
dians in all my scouting, I began to feel and think like the 
rest* and to grow careless. I let Betsy go now and then 
with me to the farm, thongh she kept it from me that she had 
gwe timre more than once with Lucy, without any man pro¬ 
tector. Still, as U was only a short mile and a half from the 
Uoekyand we coidd bear of no Indians, it did not seem so 
vraturesknne a 'diittgr One day we beard of smne very large 
b’ars among the'thickets-Ha famocm lenge frsr tiiem, Idbout 
four mile* from the setBement;^ and a party of as, ^mon 
Lorris, Huge BuBng, dake Banspm, William Haikless, and 
m>'self, taking oar dogs, set off os the hunt. We started the 
b’ar with a rush, and I %ot Ste fe«t ;^t at a mighty big she 
b’ar the largest I had ever s e en .Imiied the cotter sightly. 
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and dashed into the thickets after her! Ilia others pushed, 
in another direction, fifter the rest, leaving me to fo>i sh my 
work as 1 could. 

M 

. “ I had two dogs with me, Clap and Claw, hut they were 
young things, and couldn’t be trusted much in a close brudi 
with a b’ar. Old Clinch was dead, or he’d ha’ made other 
guess-work with the varmint. But, hot after the b’ar, 1 didn’t 
think of the quality of tlm dogs till I found myself in a fair 
wrestle with the' brute. I don’t brag, my friends, bnt that teas 
a %ht. I tell you my breath was clean gone, for the b’ar had 
me about the thin of my body, and 1 thought I was doubled 
up enough to be laid down without mom handling. But ray 
heart was strong when 1 thought of Betsy snd the children, 
and I got my knife, with hard though 1 couldn’t use 

my arm above my elbow—through the old critter’s hide, and 
in among her ribs. That only seemed to make her hug closer, 
and I reckon I was clean gone, if it hadn’t been that she 
blowed out before me. I had worked a pretty deep window 
in her waist, and then life run out plentifal. Her nose dropped 
agin my breast, and then her paws; and when the stnun was 
gone, I fell down like a sick child, and she fell on top of me. 
But she wam’t in a humour to do more mischief. She roughed 
me once or twice more with her paws, but th^t was <mly be¬ 
cause she was at her last jkick. There I lay a matter of half 
an hour, with the dead b’ar alongside o’ me. I was almost as 
little able to move as she, and 1 vemited aa if 1 had tdmn 
When I jpome to myself a»<i “P» *«■ ^ 

■ound of the hunters. There I was with two dogs and 

t{ie b’ar, allalone, and the •««»I'*»4y**’“*f*^******®”*' 

horse, whi<* 1 had festomd outside of ^ tMclwt, had sliRma 
bis luidle, igid, X reckoned^ had either sftnyed off grazing, or 
had poshed back directly the Idocfc, These things didn’t 
make m« feel mnnh better. But, tbonid> W f td>o>oh didn’t 
feel altogether righli and mf ribs were aa acre as if I had been 
sweating under a coating ^ckory, 1 feit that ^ere was no 
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«e tnd no time to stand titere granting. Bat I made out to 
iddn and to- cot up toe Var, imd a noble monntain of'&t she 
made. I took toe akin -e^th me, and, covering toe flesh with 
bark, 1 whistled off toe dogs, after they had eat to All, and 
pushed irfter my horse. I followed his track for some time, 
till I grew fairly tired. He had gone off in a scare and at a 
fhU gallop, and, instead of going home, had dashed down toe 
lower side of the thicket, then gone aside, to round some of 
the hills, and thrown himself out of toe track, it mout be seven 
miles or more. When I funnd this, 1 saw toere was no use to 
bant him that day and afoot, and I had no more to do bat tom 
abont, and push as tost as I could for the block. But this was ^ 
work enough. By this time the sun was pretty low, and there 
was now a good seven miles, work it how I could, before me. 
But 1 was getting over my b'er-sickness, and though my legs 
felt weaiy enough, my stomach was better, and my heart 
braver; and, as I was in no huny, Imving the whole night 
before me, and knowing the way by night as well as by light, 
1 began to feel cheertol enough, all things considering. I 
pushed on dowly, stopping every now and then for rest, and 
recovering roy strength this way. I had some parched meal 
and sugar in my pouch which I ate, and it helped me mightily. 
It was my only dinner tbat.day. The evening got to be very 
still. I wondered I had ^n and tea^ potoing of Jake Ban- 
som and toe rest^ but I didn’t feel at all oneasy about them, 
thinldng toat, like all otoer banters, tlmy would naterally fbl* 
low the game to any distance. Bat, jest when 1 was thinkiDg 
sbout tiiem,"I beard a gan,tiien aaotiier, and after tiiat all got 
to be M qoiet «i ever. I looked to my own rifle and frit fbr 
my knife, and put forward • Utile more btisUy. ■ I snppose I 
had walked an hour after this, when it came dti cl«>se dark, 
and I wu still good tsiles from toe bloric. Thenigbtwas 

rioudy, there were no stars, apd toe fgeltng in tiie air was 
dsaq> sad oncomfertri>le. 1 began to wMi I was safe home, 
and Mt queeriah, almost as bad' as 1 did when toe b'sr 
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Wtti’bracing me; bat it vam’t so much tiie body-sickness as 
the heart-sickness. 1 felt as if sometbing was gmag wrong. 
Jest as ibis feeling was most worrisome, 1 stumbled orer a 
hmnan. My blood cruddled, when, fe^ng about, 1 put my 
hand on his bead,and found the sculpwasgoue. Tbeniknew 
there was mischief. I couldn’t make out who ’twas that was 
under me, but I reckoned ’twas oueof thehmaten. There was 
nothing to be done but push for’ad. I didn’t feel any more 
tire, 1 felt ready for %ht,%d when I thought of our wives 
and children in the block, and what might become Of tiiem, I 
got wolfish, though (he Lord only knows what I was minded 
to do. I can’t say I had any raat sensible thoughts of what 
was to be done in the business. 1 difei’t trust myself to feiuk 
whether the Indians bad been to the block yet or no; though 
ugly notions came across me when I remembered bow we let 
the women and children go about to the farms. 1 was in a 
complete fever and agy. I scorched one time and shivered 
snother, but I pushed on, for there was now no more feeling 
of tire in my limbs than if they were made of steel. By this 
tienu 1 bad reached that long range of hills where I first saw 
that strange camp-fire, now eleven years gone, that turned out 
to be a deception, and it was nateral enough that the thing 
should come fresbinto my mind, jest at teat moment. 'While 
I was thinking of tee wonder, and asking myself, as 1 bad 
done over and often before, what it possibiy could meui, I 
reached the top of one of the hills, foom which 1 could see, in 
daylight, the whole country for a matter of ten miles or more 
on every side. "What was my soiprise, do yoa reckon, when 
tbi?re, jest on tee very same MU opposite where 1 had seen 
apparition of a camp, 1 saw another, and teis time it waa a 
raal tme. There was a rousing bla»^ and though the woods 
and nndmgrowte were teiriEm* on this tean on the other side, 
ftcan whitte I had seen it before yet 1 could make out that 
there were aeveral figures, a^ temn Indiaos. It mrt o’ made 
me raster to see tee enemy before, sad th«» I could better teli 
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wbat I Md to do. I ihii to apy oui toe cimp) see -what the 
red-devils vrete thinking to do, and virhat toey had already 
done. I was a little better scout and hunter this time than 
when 1 made toe same sort o’ search before, and 1 reckoned 
that I could get nigh enough to see all that was going on, 
without stirring up any dust among ’em. But I had’ to keep 
the dogs back.- I couldn’t tie ’em up, for they’d howl; so I 
stripped my hunting-shirt and pa||it down for one to guard 
and I gave my cap and horn to another. I knew they’d never 
leave ’em, for I had I’amed ’em all that sort of business—to 
watch as well as to fetch and carry. I then said a sort of 
short running prayer, imd took the trail. I had to work for’ad 
slowly. If 1 had gone on this time as I did in that first camp 
transaction, I’d ha’ lost my sculp to n sartainty. tfell, to 
shorten a long business, I tell you that 1 got nigh enough, 
withont scare or surprise, to see all that I cared to see, and a 
great deal more than I wished to see; and now, for the first 
time, I saw the meaning of that sight which I had, eleven 
years b(dbre, of the camp that come to nothing. 1 saw that 
first sight over again, the Indians round the fire, a young wo¬ 
man in the middle, and toat young woman my own daughter, 
my child, my poor, dear Lucy.! 


i’HAPTEIl Vni. 

"That '^as a sight for a &toer. I can’t tell yon^-«nd I 
wont try—4ow I ftlt But I lay thM», resting upott my 
hands sad knees, jest as if I bad been, toined into stone with 
looking.’ I lay so fbr a gdod bsif bmr, I iMkon, without 
stirriiig a limb; aid you eonld only toll that IB’s was within 
me, by seeing the Wif drops toat squeezed out of my eyes now 
and then, add by a sort of shivering toat shook as' yon some¬ 
times see toe canebrake toaking wito the gust of toe pond in- 
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Bide. I tried td pray to God for lielp, bnt I couldn’t pray, and 
as for thinking, that was jest as impossible. Bat I could do 
nothing by looking, and, for that matter, it wm pretty cla’r 
to me, as 1 stood, with no help—by myself—one rifle only and 
knife—1 couldn't do much by moving. I could have lifted 
the gun, and in a twinkle, tumbled the best fellow in tlie gang, 
but what good was that guine to raeF I was never fond of 
blood-spilling, and if I coul4, have Iieen made sure of my 
daughter. I’d ha’ been willing that the red devils shonld have 
had leave to live for ever. What was I to do ? Go to the 
block ? Who know’d if it warn’t taken, with every soul in 
it V And where else was I to look for help f Nowhere, no¬ 
where, but to Uod! 1 groaned—I groaned so loud that I 
dr(*edful ’feared that they’d hear me; but they were too busy 
among themselves, eating supper, and poor Lucy in the midst, 
nut eating, but so pale, and looking so miserable—jest as I 
had seen her, when she was only a child—in the same fix, 
fliougli 'twas only an appearance—eleven years ago 1 Well, 
at last I turned off. As I couldn’t gay what to do, I was too 
miserable to look, and 1 went down to the bottom cf tile hill 
and rolled about on the ground, ])ulUng the hair out of my head 
and groaning, os if that was to do me any good. Before 1 
kne« where I was, there, was a hand on my shooidFr. I 
Jmniicd up to my feet, and flung my rifle over my head, mean¬ 
ing to bring the butt’down njmn the stranger—bnt bis voice 
stopped me. 

“ ‘Brother,’ said be, ‘ me LcfuateWd 1’ 

“ The way he talked, his soft tones, made me know that 
tlie young prince meant to be friendly, and I garo him my 
hand; but the tears gushed out as 1 did so, and I cried out 
like a man strack in the heart, while I pointed to the lilU — 
‘ My child, my child!’ 

‘ Be man!’ said he, ‘ come !* {railing me away. 

“ ‘ But, trill you save her, benatewA ?’ 

“ He did not answer instantly, bat led me to the little I *ke 
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and pointed to the old tree over 'which 1 had boxse his lifeless 
body so many years ago. By that 1 knew he meant to tell 
me, he had not forgotten what I had done for him; and would 
do for me all he could. But this did not satisfy me. 1 most 
know how end when it was to be done, and what was his 
hope! for 1 conld see from his caution, and leading me away 
from the camp, that he did not command the party, and had 
no power over them. He then asked me, if I had not seen 
the paint of the warriors in the camp. But I had seen nothing 
but tile 9x of my child. He then described the paint to me, 
which was his way of showing me that the party on the Mil 
were his deadly enesaies. ‘The’paint about their eyes was 
that of the great chief, hie uncle, who had tried, to murder 
him years ago, and who had been shot, in my sight, by the 
party of his father. The young chief, now in command of 
the band on the hill was the son of his uncle,. and sworn to 
revenge the deatii of his father upon him, lenatewd. This he 
made me onderstaud in a few minutes. And he gave me far¬ 
ther to onderstand, 'that there was no way of getting my 
child frmn them onless by cunnii^. He had but two followers 
■with him, and they were even then busy in making prepara¬ 
tions. But of those preparations he either would not or could 
not give any account; and I had to wait on him with all the 
patieBoe I could muster; and no easy trial it was, for an In¬ 
dian it tiie most cool gad slow-moving eteature in the world, 
unless ife’s actually tiedithig, and then he’s ahout the quickest. 
After awMle, liOiuitewti led me round the inll. We fetched 
a pretty Mhart teich, and befbre t- knew where 1 waa, he led 
me ittio a holtew that I ' had never seen baforew Here, to my 
surprise, fhem 'WirU no less than tsMve Ur fourteen botses 
fastened, tint twse red devils hid atoieu ftoin the settlement 
that very day, and tamo was among them. Ididnotkaowit 
till tile young prince idd me. 

"* Hiiy eooa move,* said he, pteatiag to one en tiie outside, 
which a close esamiuation showed me to be my own—' Him 
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soon move,’—and theae words gave me a notion of bis plan. 
Bot he did not allow me to have any hand in it—not jeat then, 
at leaat. Bidding me keep a WAfeph on fire above, for the 
hollow in which we etood was at the foot of tte very hill the 
Indiana liad made their comp on—tiiough the atreteh waa a 
long one between—he pushed for’ad like a shadow, and so 
slilf, so sitently, tliat, though I thought myself a good deal of 
a scout before, I saw then that 1 warn’t fit to hold a apliuter 
to him. In a little time he liad unhitched my borae, and quietly 
led him farther down the hollow, half round the hill, and then 
up the opposite lull. There waa very little noise, the wind 
was from the camp, and, though they dida't show any alarm, 

I waa never more scary in my life. I followed Lenatewh, and 
found where he had fastened my nag. He bad plai^ him 
several hundred yards from the Indiaas, (m his way to the 
block; and. Where we now stood, owing to the bend of the 
hollow, thf camp of the Indians waa between .as and wlu^re 
they had hitched the stolen burses. 'When I saw this, 1 be* 
gan to guess something of his plan. Meantime, one after the 
otiier, his two followers came up, and made * long report to 
him in thw own language. TTiia done, be told me thai three 
of my huntang companions had been sculped, toe other, who 
was Hugh Ilariiiig, had got off cl’ar, though fired upon twice, 
and had alamed the block, and that my daughter had been 
made prisoner at the turn to which toe had gone without any 
company. This made me a little easier, <u>d Benatewh then 
told me whet he mmmt to do. In course, I bad ip do *om»- 
thiug mystdf towards it. Off he went, with his two mmt, 
leaving me to mysrif When I toought they bad[ got pretty 
fairly round the hill, I started tiacfc for toe camp, trying my 
beat, you may he ante, to move a« toily as limmtewh. 1 grot 
within twentyfive yards, 1 tetoum, when I toought it better 
to lie by quietly and wait. 1 oould.aee head in the hud¬ 
dle, and my poor child s n t ong toygi, looking whiter than a 
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sheet, beside their ngly painted skins. Well, I hadn’t long to 
wait, when tiiere was sudi an nproar among the stolen horses 
in the hollow on the opposite side of the hill—such a trarnp' 
lii«, such a whinnying and whickering, you never heard the 
like. Now, you must know, that a stolen horse, to an In¬ 
dian, is jest as precions as a sweetheart to a white man; and 
when the rumpus reached the camp, there was a rush of every 
man BinoDg them, fur his critter. Every redskin, but oue. 
went over the hill after his horses, and he jumped up with the 
rest, but didn’t move off. He stood over poor Lacy with his 
tomahawk, shaking it above her head, as if guine to strike 
every minute. She, poor child—I . could see her as plain as 
the fire-light, for she sat jest on one side of it—her hands weiv 
clasped together. She was praying, for she must have looked 
every minute to he knocked on the head. You may depend, I 
found it very hard to keep in. I was a’most bilin^over, the 
more when I saw the red devil making his flouri.slies, every 
now and then, close to the child’s ears, with his bloody we’pon. 
Bnt it was a nwdeessity to keep in till the sounds died off 
pretty much, so as not to give them any scarce this side, till 
they had dashed ahead pretty far ’pon the other. 1 don’t know 
tlsst 1 waited quite ns long ns I' ooght. to, bnt i -waited 
M l(?«g as my feelings would let me, and ftien I droi>ped the 
sight of my rifle as close as I could fix it on the breast of the 
Indian, that had beeping of my diild. I took aim, but I 
felt 1 was a little trerooanome, and I stopped. I know’d I had 
bnt one idio#, and if I ^dn’t oiibnttou hflai in that oue, it 
would be’a faadsdioot for poor Lucy. 1 didn’t fear to hit her, 
and 1 was [getiy snre I’d hit him. Bot it must be a dead shot 
to do gi^, for I know'd if I only htat him, ttat he’d sink the 
tomahawk in' h*St‘bend i^th what ati’engfo he, had iWt him. I 
brought myself to it sigafo, assd Ihfe time 1 fesit strong. I could 
jest hear a Utlie of the hnhbnfa of men and horses afar off. I 
knew it was the time, and, restiB||. the side of the muzzle 
ag^unst a tree, I give him the whtde messing of the bullet. 1 
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didn’t «fop to Mk 'wliat luck, but run in, 'Witiv % uort o’ ety, to 
do the finishiii^ withthekaife. But the thing wat dune o’rendjr. 
The beast was on his back, and I only bad to use the knife in 
cutting the Tinea that faatoued the child to the sapling behind 
her. The brave gal didn’t scream or faint. She could only 
say, ‘ Oh, my father!’ and 1 ccAild only say, ‘ Oh! »y child!’ 
And what a precious hug followed; but it was only to a mi¬ 
nute. We had no time to waste in hugging. ATe pushed at 
'once for the place where I bad left the critter, and if Ae good 
old nag ever used Ids four abauks to any purpose, he did that 
night. I reckon it was a joyful surprise to poor Beti^ when 
we broke into the block.' She had given it out for sartin that 
she’d never see me or the child again, with a nateral kcalp on 
our heads. 


CTIAI’TEB IX. 

“ Theke’s no heed to tell yon the whole story of this war be¬ 
tween our people and the redskins. It’s enough that I tell 
you of what happened to ns, and our share in It. Of toj gi« 1 . 
affair, and all the fights and bomiugs, you’ll find enough in tire 
printed books and newspapers. What 1 tell you, tiiongh yOn 
can’t find it in any books, is jest as true, to all that. Of oat 
share in it, the worst has idready been told yon. Hie young 
chief Olosdhottee—^for that was his name—the cousin rind the 
enemy of benatewa, had command of the Indiana tint woto 
tosnrprise our settlemcnta; and though he didn’t altog^jtor 
do what he dkpected and intended, he woik^ pa enough 
of reisebtef as it was. He soon put fire to all ofirtowa to 
draw us ont of’the block, but toding that Woidfint do, be 
left ns; to an Indian gets pratiy soon titod of along uidge 
where toere la Ueifiier fttm' nor Uhod to get drank on. 'fBs 
foree was too snntll to tmbte ns in ^ blOek, and so lie 
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drawed off bis Warrion, and -we mw no more of Mm until th«» 
peace. That followed pretty soon after General Middleton gave 
the nation that licldng at Ecbotee,—a Ucking, I redeem, that 
they’ll rmnember long after my day. At that afikir Lenatewu 
got an ugly bullet in hia throat, and if it hadn’t been for one 
of his men, he’d ha’ got a bag’net in his breast. They made 
a nirrow run with him, Lead foremost down the hill, with a 
whde swad of the mOdnted men from the low coimtry at 
their heels. It was some time after the peace before he got 
better of his hurt though the Indians are naterally more skil- 
ftil in cures than white men. By this time we had all gone to 
our farms, and had planted and rebailt, and begun to forget 
our troubles. When who should pop into onr cabin one day, but 
Lenatewu. He had got quite well of his hurts. He was a 
monstrous bnedooking fellow, tall and handsome, he was 
dressed in his very best. He wore ])antaloon8, like one of us, 
and his hunting shirt was a raally fine blue, with a white 
fringe. He wore no ]>aint, and was (joite nice and neat with 
his person. MTe Ml received him as an bid friend, and he 
stayed withna tiiree dai-s. ’nienhewent,4ndwas gone for a 
matter of two weeks, when he came back and stayed with us 
•notiier three days. And so, oft and an, be came to visit as, 
until Betsy said to me one day, ‘ Daniel, tiiat Indian, Ltma- 
towft, comes here after Lucy. Leave a woman to guess these 
things ’ After she told me, I recollected that the young 
prince was quite watobfiil of Lucy, and would follow her 
oat into the garden, and leave ns, to walk with her. But 
then, again, I thought—'What if he is fitronrahie to my 
da||ihter^ The fellow's a good fellow: and a raal, noble- 
hearted Indian, that's Sober, is jeet as good, to my thiohiDg, 
aa any white man in tiie land.* Bot Bet^ wouldn’t hear to 
it. ‘lift daughter never ahould many a aavage, a re* a bea- 
tom, and a redskin, white her head wm hot .’—and wMte h<o . 
bend was ao hot, what waal to do? All 1 could say was 
tola bidy, *Dtel’t kidr, Betsey, till yotete spurred. ’Twill he 
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time enoogh to give the yoong Chief hie uuwer when he wke 
the qoMtioa ; and it won’t do for us to treat him rudely, 
when we consider how much we owe him.’ But ehe was of toe 
mind that the boot was on the other leg,—that it was he and 
not us that owed the debt; and all that I could do couldn't 
keep her from showing the lad a sour face of it whenever he 
came. But he didn’t seem much to mind this, since 1 was 
civil and kind to him. Lucy too, though her mother warned 
her against him, always treated him civilly as I told her; 
though she naterally would do so, fur she couldn’t so easily 
forget that dreadful night wlien she was a prisoner in the 
camp of the enimy, not knowing what to expecf, with an In¬ 
dian tomalifhrk over her head, and saved, in great part, by 
the canning and courage of this same Lenatewa. The girl 
treated him kindly, and I was not sorry she did so. She 
walked and talked with him jest as‘if they had been brotlier 
and sister, and he was jest as polite to her as if he bad been a 
bom Frenchman. 

“ You may be sure, it was no pleasant sight to ray wife to 
see th«n two go oot to walk. ‘ Daniel Nelson,’ she wys, ‘ do 
you see and keep an eye on those people. Tbore’s ito knowing 
what may hapfien. 1 do believe that Lucy bat a liking fw 
that redskin, anS should they mn !*—‘ Psho!’ said I,—bnt that 
wouldn’t do for her, and so she made me watch the yoong 
people sure enough. ’Twam’t a bosineas toat 1 was overfond 
of, you may reckon, bnt I was a rough man and didn’t know 
much of woman nator*. I left the judgment of smto things 
to my wife, and did pretty much what idia told roel When¬ 
ever they went out to walk, 1 followed them, ride in band; but 
it was only to please Betsy, for if I had seen tlwlad nmiKog 
off with toe girl. I’m pretty sure, I’d never ha’ bee%toe man 
to draw trigger upon him. As 1 said before, l<eQaterwk was 
jest as good a husband m she coold have bad. But, poor fel¬ 
low, toe affhir was never come to that. One day, after be 
had been with na ahnoet »weA, be epok* iK^tiy to Locy, 
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'wd the got op, got Iwr boniiet and -went out with him. I 
didn’t leo them when they started, for 1 happened to bo in the 
upper etory,—a place where we didn't so much live, but 
whefe we u*ed to go for shelter and defence whenever any 
Inchaiw CHne about us. ‘ Daniel,’ eaid my wife, and 1 knew 
by tite iiittekoeM and ebarpneaa of her voice what ’twag she 
had to toll me. But jest then I was busy, and, moreover, 1 
didn’t altogether like the sort of bneineae upon which she 
wanted me to go. The sneaking after an enimy, in raal war- 
fere, i« an onpleasant sort of thing enough; but this sneaking 
after one that j'ou think your friend is worse than running in 
a fair fight,wnd always gave me a sheepish feeling after it. 
Besides, I didn't fear Lenatewa, and I didn’t fear my daugh¬ 
ter. It’s true, the girl treated him kindly and sweetly, but 
that was owing to the naleral sweetness of her tumbler, and 
because she felt bow much sarvice be bad been to her and all 
of us. So, instead of going out after them, I thought I’d 
give them a look torough one of the loop-botes. Well, there 
they wmt, walking among the trees, not far from the picket, and 
no time out of sight. As I looked at them, I thought to my¬ 
self, ‘Would n’t they make a handsome couple!’ Doth of 
them wore tall and welt made. As for Lucy, there wasn’t, 
fer figure, a finer set girl in all the suttteiueDtV'aad her fece was 
• match for her figure. And tUim she was so easy in her mo- 
tUa, so graceiul, and walked, or sate, or dam^,—jestlbr all 
the 'Wi^, as if she was bora only to do the }iarticnlar thing 
she wag . doing. As fur heuatewA, ho was a lad among a 
thoueaiud. Now, a young Indian wanior, when he don't 
drhfe, it about tbe nobtest-lookiag creature, as be carries 
hims^ in the woods, that Ood ever ^d make. Bo straight, 
so eo stately, always as if be was doing a great action 
—aa if ft knew the whole world was looking atfaim. ls»- 
natowh wae pretty mnch the handaomeet and noblest Indian 
1 had ever eson; and then, I know’d him to be raally so noble. 
A* they walked together, their heads A httie bent downwards. 
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and Lucy’s pretty low, the thought flashed across roe that, 
jest tBien, he was telling her about his feelings; and perhaps, 
said I to myelf, the girl thinks about it pretty much as I do. 
Moutbe now, she likes him better than any body she has ever, 
seen and what moro natural V Then 1 thought, if there is any 
picture in this life more sweet and beautifhl than two young 
lK!oplf jest beginniug to feel love for one another, and walking 
together in the innocence of tlieir hearts, under the shady trees. 
— I’ve never seen it! ( laid the rifle on my lap, and sat down 
on the floi'ir and watched Vm through (he loop until I felt the 
water in my eyes. They walked backwards and for’ads, not 
a huudri'd yards off, and I could m-e all their motions, tiiuugh 
I couldn’t tiear tlieir words. An Indian don't use his hands 
much generally, but 1 could see that Lenatewa was using his, 
—not a great deal, but as if lie felt every word ho was say¬ 
ing. Then I began to think, what was I to do, if so lie he 
was raally oflfering to marry Lucy, and slw willing! How 
W'as I to dot what was I to say?—how could I refuse bin 
wlwn I was sHlling! how could I say ' yes,’ when Betsy said 
'no!' 

Well, in the roidst of this thinking, what should I hear but 
a loud cry from the child, then a lend yell,—a regular war- 
whoop,—sounded right in front, as if it came from Lenatewa 
himself 1 looked up quickly, for, in thinking, 1 had lost 
sight of them, and wasonly looking at my rifle; 1 looked out, 
and there, in the twinkling of an eye, there was another 
sight. 1 saw my daughter fiat upon the ground, Jyfeg like one 
dead, and I^enatewa staggering back as if be was mortally 
hurt; while, pressing fast upon him, was an Indian wamor, 
with his tomahawk uplifted, and striking—once, twice, three 
times—hard and heavy, right upon the face and,forehead of 
the yonng prince, k'pom the black paint on bis face, and the 
red ring about bis eyes, and from Ms figure and the eagle fea¬ 
thers m his head, 1 soon gucased it was Oloacbottee, and I 
knew It was the old revenge for the kiliiiig of hia father; for 
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«n Indian never forgets that sort of obligation. Of course, I 
didn'nt stand quiet to see an old friend, like Lenatewi, tum¬ 
bled in that way, without warning, like a bullock; and there 
was my owndanghter lying flat, and I wasn’t to know that he 
hadn’t struck her too. It was only one motion for me to draw 
sight upon the savage, end another to pull the trigger; and I 
reckon he dropped jest as soon as the young Chief. 1 gave 
one whoop for all the world as if I was an Indian myself, and 
run out to the si>ot; but Lenatewa had got his discharge from 
Ibrther service. He wam’t exactly dead, but his sense was 
swimming. He couldn’t say much, and that wam’t to the 
poriHrse. I could hear him, now and then, making a sort of 
singing noise, but tliat was soon swallowed up in a gurgle 
and a gasp, and it was all over. My bullet was quicker in its 
working than Oloschottee’s hatchet; he was stone dead before 
I got to him. As for poor Lucy, she was not hurt, either by 
bullet or hatchet: but she had a hurt in the heart, whether 
from the scare she bad, or because slie bad more feeling for the 

a 

young prince ttan we reckoned, there’s no telling. She wam’t 
much [given to smiling after that. But, whether she loved 
I,enatewa, we couldn’t know, and I never was the man to 
ask her. It's sartan she never married, and she bad about as 
many chances, and good onef, too, of any girl in our settle¬ 
ment, You’ve seen her—some among you—and wam’t she a 
beauty—though I say it myself—the very flower of the forest I” 
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THE LAST WAGEB, 

OB THE GAMESTEE OP THE MISSISSIPPI. 

. . ** 1 have wt my Itfr upon ft efttt. 

And 1 wUI sUiul the haeaid of the tUe.** 

Saeftercilftc. 


CHAPTER I. 

OoR fttory will be fonnd to iHa»trate one of the current com- 
monplace* of the day. P'ver aince my hard Bj'ron, in that 
]>oem of excellently expreiMed commonplace*, Don .luan, 
declared that “ truth wa* etmnger than Action,” erery newg- 
paper witling rings the changes upon the tlieme, until there i« 
no relief to its dull-toned dissonance. That truth should fre- 
(pipiitly be found to be much stranger than any fiction, is nei¬ 
ther so strange nor out of the course of things; but is Just in 
accordance, if we Ijestow any thought upon the matter, with 
the deliberate conviction* of every reasoning mind- For, what 
is fiction, but the nice adaptation, by an artist, of certain or¬ 
dinary occurrences of life, to a natural and probable conclu- 
aion ? It ia not Rie policy of a good artist to deal much in the 
merely extravagant. His real success, and the trne secret of 
it, is to be found in the aMuTalnfss of hi* story, its general 
seetnliness, and close resemblance of ita events to those which 
may or must take place in all instance* of individnat* subjected 
to like influences wiHi those who figure m this narrative. The 
naturalness must be that of life as it is, or with life as it is 
shown in sock jacturescjae situations as are probable—seem¬ 
ingly real—and*ai|ch as bannouize equally with the laws of 
nature, and such as the artist has chosen for bis gnide. £x- 
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ctT)t in fitorien of broad extravafrance—ghogt gtorien for exam¬ 
ple—in which the one purpose of the romancer — that of 
exciting wonder—is declared at the outset—except in such 
stories, or in others in the broad grin—such as are common 
and extravagant among the frontier raconlt urs of the West, it 
were the very worst policy in the world for the writer of fic¬ 
tion to deal much in the marvellous, ije would soon wear out 
the patience of the reader, who would turn away, with a dis¬ 
satisfaction almost amounting to disgust, from any author 
who should be found too frequeiitly to emi>loy what is merely 
possible in human progri-ss. \Ve recpiire as close reasoning, 
and deductions as logically drawn, in tale or novel, as in a 
case at law or in equity: much more close, indeed, than is 
often found to Ik* Uk' case in n ( ongressional harangue, and 
a far more tenacious regard to the tuU icst of the reader than is 
shown in the nqwirt of a modern secretary. Probability, un¬ 
restrained, must be made apparent at every steji; and if the 
merely possible be used at all, it must he so used only, as, in 
looking like the probable, it is made to lose all its aniliiguous 
characteristics. M hat we show must not only be the tnifh, 
but It must also seem like the truth ; for, as the skill of the 
artist can sometimes eiiahle him to make what is falsi" apjH'ur 
true, so it is equally tlie cast", that a want of skill may trans¬ 
mute the most unquestionable truth into something that nine 
jjersous in ten shall say, wlim they hetiold it, “ it looks mon¬ 
strous like a lie!” 

That we are not at liberty to use too fatly what is merely 
jiftssihle in the material brought befora us, it a fact more par- 
ticalary known to {laioters, who have ufl$n felt the danger of 
any attempt to {laint tliesky as it sometimes appears to them. 
They dread to offend auspicious incredulity of the cold end 
unobsming citizen. ITwy s«?, with equal amazement and 
delight—but wifliout dmnog to delineate—t^ose infenwr hues 
and exqoisife gradations of light and alMidow, those elaborate 
and graceful shapes of cloud, bom of the rainbcw—carnation. 
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frn'i-n, and puri>U), wbicli th« sun iu fauta<iti«- 

JiiiMid, aud tts if in equal mockery of human faith and art, 
miifct's uj>ou the lovely background of tlw? sky which he leave* 
at Mi'tfing. The beautiful vision gone from sight, who wonhl 
liehi-ve the poor artist, whatever his accuiaoy and felicity of 
toiii h and taste, who had endeavoured to transfer, before it 
faded, the vanishing glory to his canvass f Mho eould siijnswe, 
mill how admit, that there had ever been such a panorama, of 
such HuiK’r-arlistioal Hplendonr, displayed liefon? his eyes, 
without conimaiidiiig Ins admiral ion and fixing hia atUmiion ? 
The very attempt to impose siieh an e.xhihifion iqion iiiiii as 
natural, would be soincliiiiig ol a sarcasm, wid a eonimeutary 
upon 'he d.dl • ye and drowsy uiind « huh had failed to disceni 
it for tliemKi'lves. May, Ib'Cigii tl■e arlisf graiiided (he dull 
eifi/en by the arm at the vciy instaiil, aud eoiii(K'lle(l his gaze 
iip.m the glorious visnm ere it melted into the thin gray haze 
of evening, would he not he apt to say, “ JJow strange: ho#' 
very ulimitiiralCertainly, it would be a friitli iiifimtrdy 
more strange than the most niidaciou* fiction that ever gre#' 
up at tlic toucli of the most fantastic votary of art. 


(UAm;ii H. 

Tut sketch w liieh I projaise will scarcely justify this long di¬ 
gression : and its character will be still less likely to corres¬ 
pond with the somewhat jmetic texture of the introduction. It 
is simply a strange narrative of frontier life; one of Iboee nar¬ 
ratives in which a fact will ap{g>ar very doubtful, unless the 
artist shall exhibit such sufliment slgjl in his idalsorations, as 
to keep its rude jsiinf* from offending too greatly the sas- 
piciims judgment of the reader. This is tlie tssk before me. 
Til" rirciimstances^ere picked np, when, a lad of eighteen, I 
first n ii'id"'-'"’ *'■ t’ a ’■•' i—.i;! 1 d a <;-fes ' 1 
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the Missiwippi border. Noble, indeed, though wild ond eavage, 
was the aspect of that green forest country, as yet only 
slightly smitten by the sharp edges of the ranger’s axe. I 
travelled atong the great Ya 200 wilderness, in frequent 
proximity with the Choctaw warriors. Most frequently I rode 
alone. Sometimes, a wayfarer from the East, solitary witii 
myself, turned his horse’s head, for a few dsys’ space, on the 
same track with mine; but, in most cases, my only companion 
was some sullen Choctaw, or some still more sullen half- 
breed, who, emerging suddenly from some little foot-path, 
would leave me half in doubt whether his introduction would 
be made tlrst with ttie tomahawk or the tongue. Very few 
white men were then settled in the country ; still fewer wero 
stationary. T rode forty and fifty miles without sign of hu¬ 
man habitation, and found my bed and supper at night most 

« iuTally in the cabin of the half-breed. But there was one, 
d that a remarkable exception to this universal necessity; 
pid in this e.xce|)tion my story takes its rise. I had at length 
reached the borders of the nation, and the turbid waters of the 
Mississippi, at no great distance, flowed down towards the 
(!ulf. The appearances of the white settler, some doubtful 
glimmerings of a more civilized region, were beginning to dis¬ 
play themselves. Evening was at band. The sun was fast 
waning along the mellow heights of heaven; and my heart was 
beginning to sink with a natural sense of loneliness which such 
a setting is apt to inspire in the bosom of the youthful 
wanderer. It was also a question M'ith me, where Ibhould 
find my pillow for the night. My host of the night be%re, a 
low, dark-looking white stiuatter, either was, or professed to 
bt', too ignorant to give me any infortnafios on this bead, 
which would tender the matter one of reasonable certainty. In 
this doubtfhl and somewhat desolate state of mind, I began to 
to jaick my steed forward at a more rapid pace, to cast my 
(^ea up more feequently to the fading ti^i^t among the tree- 
topa, and, occssfonaBy, to eend a frrtive glance on eithm* 
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hand, notaltogetfaerasaared that iny road waa aa aafe aa itwaa 
lonely. The qneatioa “ where aball I hod my bed to-night F" wa* 
beginning to be one of serione uncertainty, when I auddaily 
caught a glimiwe of an opening on my right, a aort of waggon- 
path, avenue like, and which reminded me of thoiw dear, dim 
paasageg in iny own Carolina, wliich always promised the 
traveller a hot supper and happy' conclusion to his wanderings 
of the day. Warmed with the notion, and without a farther 
doubt or thought, 1 whot'Icd my sorrel into the passage, and 
pressed him forward with a keener spur. A cheery blast of 
the horn ahead, and the dull heavy stroke of an axe imme¬ 
diately after, were so many urgent entreaties to pro<)bed ; and 
now tile bellow of a cow, and next the smoke above the cot¬ 
tage roof-trees, assured me that my apprehensions were at an 
end. In a few seconds I stood before one of the snuggest little 
habitations which ever kindled hope and satisfied hunger. 

ITus was one of those small log-cabins which are conimoli 
to the country. Beyond its snug, trim and tidy apjieHraiia', 
there was nothing almut it to distinguish it from its class. 
'ITic clearing was small, just sutlicieut, jierhaiHi, for n full 
supply of com and provisions. But the area in front of 
the dwelling was cleanly swept, and tlie trees were trim¬ 
med. and those wlikh had been left Were evergreens, and 
so like favourite domestics, with such an air of grace, and 
good-nature, and venerableness about them, that one’s heart 
warmed to s^ them, ns at sight of one of “ the old familiar 
faces.” The aspect of the dwelling within consisted 
happily with that without. Every thing was so neat, and 
snug, and comfortable. 

The windows were saehed and glass^, and hung with the 
whitest curtains of cotton, with fringes foUy a foot deep. 
Tlie doors were neatly sanded, the hearth was freshly 
brightened with the red ochtoos ^y of the coasfry', and cliair* 
and tables, though’ttaade of tim plainest atadh, and by a very 
rude mechanic, wmr yet to deni sent and wetl-airanged, 
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that llu- oye involuntarily surveyed them again and again willi 
a very pleased simsation. Nor was this all iu the shafK- of 
unwonted comforts. Home other matters wen; considered in 
cottage, which are scarcely even dreamed of in the great, 
majority. In (me corner of the hall stood a hat-stand; in ano¬ 
ther there were pins for cloaks; above the tirti-place hung a 
formidable rifle, suspended upon tenter-hooks made of three 
monstrous antlt'rs, probably those of gigantic bucks wliicb had 
fallen btmeath the weapon wbicli tliey were now made to sus¬ 
tain. Directly under this instrument, and the only object be¬ 
side winch had been honour 'd with a jilaee so conspicuou.s, 
mis a pimk- of oriUuurii jilnijiuii rnr ,{— not lumg or suspended 
against tbi‘ « all, but nmh '! lo it ;—ilnveu fbrongh and tbroiigli 
with a teupeiiny nail, and so fastened to the solid log, the 
black head of the nail showing with a particular prominimce 
ill eoiitrast with the red s|wt. of the ace of hearts, through 
tvtvhich it had la'cn driven. (if this hereafter. On tins puck of 
curds hangs my story. It is enough, iu this place, to add, 
that it was only after idlpjatr was fairly over, that niy eyes 
were drawn to lids very mmsiial sort of chimney decoration. 

At the door of the cottage sat a very venerable old man, 1a‘- 
tween seventy and eighty, llis hair was all white, but still 
thick, betrajlog the strength I'f his con^titiitiou and the ev- 
(a'lleuce of ins health. Ills skin was florid, plowing through 
Ins white beard, wliiidi might have been three days old, and his 
face bore the hin-dcn of very fi'w M rinkles. He had a lively, 
cle.ir blue eye, and pood'liutiiour phned aboufr his month in 
every movement of Ids lips. He ivas ei idently one of those 
fortunate men, whose winters, if frosty, bad aJ-ways proved 
kindly. A strong mair in his yontb, he was now but little bent 
with yeert: and when ho atw>d up, I wa» quite ashamed to 
find he was rather more ewet than myself, and quite as tall. 
This was the patriardi of the family, which coasisled of three 
merohers besides himself. The first of ttuuie was bis only win, 
a man Ihirtywight or forty years of ag», of whom it will lie 
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fsplicit enough to gay, that the old mai), in hia youth, 
muat very nearly have regombled him. llunij there wa» the 
wife of the sou, and her son, n lad now ten yean* old, a mnart- 
lookiug lad enough, but in no wiseregemhlmg hiaenale tMljl^pt. 
Instead of the lively, twinkling blue eye of his father, he had 
the dark, deep, oriental sad ones of the uxifher; and his cheeks 
were rather palfi than rosy, rather thin than full; and Ins hair 
wag long, black and silky, iu all resjiecfs the counterphrl of 
his mother'*. A brief description of his lady may assist us in 
our effort to awaken the interest of the render. 

Conducted into the house by the sou, »ud waniily wclc.oined 
by the old man as well ns liiiinwlf, 1 was about to advance 
with tlie bold dinshing self-posHe.s.«ii)ii of a young cavabiT, con- 
iident in his course, and m <:u»toincd to win '• croiden opmions 
of all Horts of jieople ’■ Uuf my Imld carriage and sanguine 
temjier were suddenly cheeked, not chilled, by the aiipearnnce 
of the lady in front of tthom I suddenly stood. Sbe sat hesj^e 
the fire-place, ami was so V’ery diffcieiit a looking js'rsuti from 
any 1 had exjiecfed to see in such a n'gion, that the usual au¬ 
dacity of my temperament was ali at once abasUtul. In {dace 
of the good, cheeiful, buxom, plain country housewife wb<»ni I 
looked to sec, meuditig .lacky’s bris>»;lies, or knitting the g<s>d 
man's hose, I found niysidf coufroiitcd by a dame whose atis- 
fi'cratic, high-bred, highly composed, easy and placid demean¬ 
our, utterly confounded me. Her person was small, her com¬ 
plexion darkly oriental, her eye UaBhing with all the spirdiial 
fire* of that region; habitually bright and s<-anJung, even 
while the expression of her fcatiirc* would have made her 
evem utterly emotioulmut. N'cvcr did feature*, indeed, apfiear 
eo ttoroaghly inflexible. Her beauty,—for ahe was all beauty, 
—WM not, however, the reenlt of any regrnlarity of fcaturt', 
Beautke of her order, brunette and |»qnant, are most usually 
wanting in precieeness, and mutual dependance imd sympathy 
of outline, TItey are beautiful m spite of irregularity, and m 
consc'imTice of the paramoimt exipnmtenes* of »yii»e parficuhir 
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fe»tiire. The charm of ttie face before me grew out of the 
piercing, deep-set, and singularly black eye, and the wonder- 
fojL vitality about the lips. Never was mouth so small, or eo 
affiilrably dfelineated. Tiiere was witchcraft enough in the 
web of it to make my own lii* water. But I speak like the 
boy I was then, and am no longer. 

Let me not bo understood to mean that there was any 
levitj’, any lightness of character betrayed in the expression of 
those lips. Very far otherwise. tVhile soft, sweet, beautiful, 
and full of life, they t^re the roost sacred and sad-looking 
forms,—droopyiyjf blossoms of beauty, mourning, as it would 
seem, because beauty does not imply immortality; and this 
expression led me to observe more closely the character of the 
eye, tiie glance of which, at first, had only seemed to denote 
the brilliance of the diamond, shining through an atmosphere 
af jet. 1 now discerned that its intense blaze was not its only 
character. It was marked with the weight of tears, that, 
freezing ns they had birth, mnintaiiied their place in defiance 
of the light to which they were constantly exposed. It was 
the brightness of the ice-palace, in the Northern Saga, which, 
in reflecting the bright glances of Baldar, the God of Day, 
still gives defiance to the fervour of his beams. 

But a truce to these frigid comparisons, which suit any age 
but ours. Koough to say that the lady Was of a rare and sin¬ 
gular bf-auty, with a character of face and feature not cmnroon 
to our- country, and with a deportment seldom found in the 
homely cabin of the s<iuatteT. Ibe deep and unetiuivoenl sad¬ 
ness which marked her loolm, intense as it was, did not affect 
or im{)Bir tho tiei|d>tened aristocratic dignify of her subdued 
and perfeefly asstired manner. To this manner did she seem 
to have been bom; and, being habitoai, it is easy to under¬ 
stand that she ceeld j^t be divested of it, except in a very- 
amall degree, by the preesure of any form of afBiction. You 
could see tteit tbrare had been afBiction, but its eflbet was sim- 
pig to eonfinn that tiavated aaeial tone, faaihar to all mental 
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•nperiority, which eeemn, however it mey ft>el, to regtrd the 
co&feMioD of its grief* as perhapa something too merely human 
to be altogether becoming in a confessedly superior cMte. 
Whether the stream was only frozen over, or most effecttfily 
crj'stallized, it does not suit our purpose to inquire. It is, at 
all events, beyond my prestmt ability to determine the doubt. 

She was introduced to me, by the husband, as Mrs. llsyner. 
I afterwards discovered that her ( hristian name was itacbel; 
a circumstance that tended to strengthen the impression in my 
mind that she might lie of Jewish parents. That she was a 
Christian herself, 1 had reason to believe, from her jiuning 
freely and devoutly, and on bended knee, in tlie devotions of 
the night. She sfroke B4-ldom,yet looked intelligence through* 
out the conversation, which was carried on fn-ely between the 
old man, the husband, and myself. When she spoke, her 
words and accents were niarkid by the most singular propri¬ 
ety. There was nothing in her utterance to lessi-n tlio con¬ 
viction that she was familliar with the most select circles of 
city life; and 1 could see that the hnshand listened to her 
with a marked deference, and, though himself, evidently a 
rough honest backwoodsman, 1 detected him, in one or two 
instances, checking the rude phrase upon his lijis, and sulistU 
tttting for it some otlier, more natural to the car of civiliza- 
tivnn and society. There was a touching something in the 
meekness and quiet detHirtment of the boy who aat by liis mo¬ 
ther's knee in silence, her Angers tumiog in his hair, while he 
diligently pored over some little trophy of juvenile literature, 
looking up timidly at moments, and smiling sadly, when be 
met the deep earnest gaze of the mother's eyes, as the seemed 
to forget all aroond in the glance at the one oiiject. 1 need 
not say that there was something in tiua family picture so en¬ 
tirely out of the common mn of my woodland experience in 
the Southwest, at that early day, {hat 1 felt my cutiosiW 
e«|iu])y excited with my pteaamre. I fdt aai^n'd that there 
was some thing of a story to he lesmgl, wbitsh would amply 
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fill 

recompense fhe ligteuer. Tlie old patriarch was liimself a 
study—the husband a very noble specimen of the sturdy, frank, 
elastic frontier-man— a race too often confounded with the 
miserable runagates by whom the first explorations of the 
country are begun, but who seldom wake the real axe-marks 
of the wilderness. You could see at a glance that he was just 
the man whom a friend could rely ujtoh and a foe must fear— 
frank, ardent, firm, resolute in tniduraiiee, jiatient, perhaps, 
and slow to anger, a.s are all noble-niinded persons who liare 
a just conlidence iu their own strength : but unyielding when 
the field is to bo fought, and os cheerful lu the moment of dan¬ 
ger as he was good-hmuouivd iu that of jieace. Kierj' thing 
lu Ills, look, language and bearing, answered to this descrip¬ 
tion ; and I sat down at tbe supper-table beside him that 
night, as familiar and as much at iny ease as if we had junijied 
together the first momi'iit of existence. 

1 pass over much of the conversation preceding, and at the 
('veiling repast : for, though interesting enough at the time, 
particularly to me, it would only delay us still longer in the 
nppmacli to our story. It was after the table had been with¬ 
drawn, when the family were all snugly huddled about the fire¬ 
place, and the dialogue, which had been rather brisk before, 
had begun to fl.ag, that I casually looked up over the chianpy- 
place, and discovered, for the first time, the singular orna¬ 
ment of which 1 have already siioken. Doubtful of what 1 
saw, I rose to my feet, and grasiwd the object with my fingers. 
1 fancied that some eccentriu foreign genius, choosing for bis 
subject one of the great agents of popular pastime iu the 'West, 
might have succeeded, iu a delineation sutiiciently felicitous, 
at, ut a short dUtasee. to bafile any vision. Rut, pal{>abie, tbe 
real—I had almost said, the living—things were there, unlike 
tlio dagger of Machetli, as “ sensible to feeling as to sight." 
A complete pack of cards, none of the cleanest, driven through 
with a teupenny nail, tJie acM of hearts, os before said, being 
the top card, wad ve^^j^rly covering the yetinue of its own 
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and the threi' rival houses. The eon»r*i of the cards were 
curled, and the end* smoked to {lartial hlacknesa. They 
had evidently been in that situation for oeveral years. I 
tiinicd inquiringly to my ho»ts— 

“ You have a very mngalar oniament for your mantle-place, 
Mr. Kaynerwas my natural remark, the e.xpn'iwouj of curi¬ 
osity in my face bring oouplerl with an B|>otogelic sort of 
umile. But it met with no answering smiles from any of tin- 
family. t>i> the coiitrarj", every face was grave to »adne*«, 
aud in a nmineut more Mr*, llayner r<>*i‘ and left the room. 
A* soon a* she was gone, hi-r liustiand reinarki'd a* follows : 

*■ M'hy, yes, sir, it is mieotmuon ; hut there'* a reasim why 
it’s there, which I’ll explain to you after we’ve gone through 
prayers." 

By this lime the wife had returned, bringing with her the 
family Bible, which »!«• now laid upon a stand heside the 
venerable elder, fie, good old man, with an actum llist 
seemed to be perfectly habitual, drew forth the sjaictacle* from 
the sacred pagtat, where they »e<*med to have been left ftom 
the previous evening, and commenced reading tho tliird chap¬ 
ter of Kcclesiasfes, beginning, “ Hear me. your I'atlier, O chil¬ 
dren I and do thereafter, that ye may be safe." Then, this 
being read, we all sunk devoutly up<)n our knees, and the 
patriarch )mt up a* sweet and fervimt a prayer as I should 
ever wish to listen to. The conceited whiisvter of the school 
might have found his pronunciation vulgar, and hi* aenteuccs 
sometimes deiicient in grammatical nicety; but the tUuu‘jht 
was then*, and the heun, and the ears of perfect wisdom 
Blight well be satisfied with tlie good sense and the true mo¬ 
rality of all that was spoken. We rose refreshed, and, after a 
lapiK! of a very few moment* which were passed in silence, 
the wife, leading the little boy by the hand, with a kind iwd 
and (xiartesy took her leave, and retired to her cluunbcr 
tswe-etnes* and dignity were most happily Wended in her i>art- 

ing movementoi bat 1 fiwtcied. as I caught the glance of her 
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<*ye, ihat there had been a freshening and overflowing there of 
the deep and atill gathering fountaina. Her departure was 
followed by that of the old roan, and the husband and myself 
were left alone. It was not long after this, before he, himself, 
without waiting for any suggestion of mine, brought up the 
Bubject of the cards, which had been so conspicuously derated 
into a mantel ornament. 


ClUPTEli Ill. 

“ SlRANOEK,” said he, “ there is a sort of history in those cards 
which 1 am always liappy to ti>ll to any young man that's n 
beginner in the world like yourself. 1 consider them as a sort 
of Bible, for, when I look at them and remember all that 1 
know oonceming them, I feel ns if 1 was listening to some 
prime sermon, or may be, hearing just such a chapter as the 
old man read to us out of the good book to-night. It’s quite 
n long history, and I’ll put on a fresh handful of liglitwood be¬ 
fore I liegin." 

The interruption was brief, and sotm overcome,and the nar¬ 
rative of the husband ran as follows 

“It is now,” said he, “going on to twelve years since the 
circumitances took jilace which belong to the story of those 
cards, and 1 will have to carry you back to that time befont 
you can have a right knowledge of 'vbnt 1 want to tell. 1 
w'aa then pretty much such a looking iierson as you now see 
roe, for I haven’t undergone much change. I was a little 
s])rightlier, perhapa—always famous for ligbt-headedness and 
laughing—-fimd of fun and frolic, bat never doing anything out 
of mischief and bad humour. The old man, my father, too, 
was pretty much the same. We lived here where you find ns 
now, but not quite so Mingly ofl—not so well settled—rather 
poor, I may ssy, though still with a plentifui wijq-ly to live on 
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»iid keep iwarm and feel lively. Tlien* wa* imly a» two. and 
Wi‘ liad bui two vrorkera,a man and woman, und fliey bad two 
fluldreu, who coaid do uotbiug for u» and ptH'ciou* little for 
tlieiueelvee. Hut w'o were enufr. and worked ateadily, and 
were comforlahle. tVe didn't make much money, hut wo al- 
wuya oiKrut lees than we made. Wo didn't have wry nice 
food, but w.- had no iihyaic to take, and no dootor'e hilla to 
pay. W'o had ii grout deal to make ua hajipy, uud hIiII more 
to ho thankful lor; and 1 truet in (lod we wore thankful for 
all of hi« hleaainge. 1 think wo wore, for ho gave ue olhor 
hlfoeitigfl ; and for thoao, Htraiiger, we are trying to he tliuuk- 
ful also. 

Well, as 1 waa a.iyiug, about twelve years ago, one hot 
day in August, 1 rode out a little piece towards tU>' rner hlulf 
to sec if any goods had biten left lor u» at tbi; landtng.- We 
had heard the Htoainhoat gun the night before, or aometlung 
hke it, and tli.at, you know, is the signal to tell us when to 
look after our /ifoeho-. When 1 got thero I found a lot of 
things, some for us, and some for other {Sjople. Then* was a 
hag of eofl'ee, a keg of sugar, three ttacks of salt, and a box 
oi’ oiids and ends fur us. Hut the chajw on iKtard the steam- 
Ijont- - which was gone—had thrown the stuff any where, and 
some of the salt was half mtdted in a puddle of water. 1 
turned in, aud hauled it out of the water, and piled it up in a 
dry place. What was wet Wloug**d chiefly to our neighbours, 
and the whole of it might have been lost if I had not gotthere 
in 8t‘uson. This kept me a good boar, and as I Itod tio hel{i, 
and some of the sacks wen* large and heavy,! was pn-ftynigU 
tired out when the work wa* done. Sj I took a rest of half 
SIS hour more in the shade. I he heat was powerful, and I had 
pretty nigh been caught by sleep—I don't know but I did 
alee*;), for in midsanimer one's not alwayra sure of himself in a 
drowsy moment—when 1 was suddenly roused up by a noise 
most hke the halloo of a person in distivss. I took the saddle, 
on the spur, and went off fp the ijuarter that (he sound came 
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from, it so happened tliat my route homeward lay the eame 
way, and on the river road, ttio only ]rahlic road in tiie settle¬ 
ment ; and 1 had only Rono two hundn^d yards or thereabout, 
when in tiimiitK au elhow of the path, I came ploniji ujKin a 
stranger, who hapjiennd to he the person whom I heard call¬ 
ing. He was moat certainly in distress. His horse was flat 
upon his side, groaning powerfully, and the man was on hi.s 
knees, rubbing tlie creature’s legs with a pretty hard hand. 
A little way behind him lay a dead rattlesnake, one of the 
largest I ever did see, counting twenty-one rattles besides the 
button; and the sight of the snake told mo the whole story. 
1 jumped down to (kss what 1 could do in the way of help, but 
I soon discovered that tlie nag had the sjjusms, and was 
swelled up to her loins. 1 liowever cut info her leg witli my 
knife, just where she was bitten, and when 1 had dug out the 
])oisoned flesh, as much as I thought was reasonable, 1 got or, 
iny borsf; and rode back to the salt bags at full sjieed, and 
brought away a double handful of the salt. I rubbed it into 
the animal's wound, 1 really believe, a few minutes after she 
had groaned her last and stiffened out, but 1 wasn’t nibbing 
very long. Mho was about Uie soonest killed of any creature 
that 1 ever saw snakebit before. 

“ It was only after I was done with tlie mare, that 1 got a 
fair look at her owtw'r. He was a small and rattier oldish man, 
with a great stoop of the shoulders, with a thin face, glossy 
blgck hair, and eyes black too,but shilling as bright, i reckon, 
as those of the rattlesnake he had killed. They hod a most 
strange and troablesome brightness, that made m<' look at 
them whethw 1 would or not. Hia face was fery pale, and 
the wrinkka were dtiep, like so many seems, and, as I have 
said, he was wlatt I would call a rather oldish man; but still 
he waa very nicely dressed, and wore a i^n-new velvet r-est, 
a real Kngiish Imad-chitb coat, gold watch with gold seals; 
, and evtiry now and then he pulled out a snuff-box made like 
a hors, witii a ceri at the end of i||Which was also set witii 
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ii gold lim, and bad a ca|> ni' tbt* .•■am- jiri i’tona staff upon it 
Ilf was taking «unff fx^rt' nionifrit w!ul>‘ I waa doctoring lii« 
mure, und when tlif crfntma-wi'iif doad, lie <iffiTi»il it to iiif ; 
tint I Iiad alwaj'T tbougbf it work <‘i»oagh to tVod my nioath. 
and liad no nnfioii of making aimllii-r mOKtli of niy no*., «o I 
ndimt'd Itiiii cii'illy. 

*• lie didn't ffftii to tif )niii !i vvoiTii.d by flio d.'Utli of Ui» 
iroaturo, and xvhon 1 told him bow aotry 1 waaon bis .'iccnyTif, 
111 ' auswoivd quiokiy, 

••■‘Oil! no nmltiir; jo-i have a good Itorso: you Will let mo 
hiiof liiiii; you loob like a g.Mid I'oibnv.’ 

'• I '.'.'.IS a li;!lo a irprisi'd, you nriy roi'koii. I looked at tlio 
old man, and tilt'll at iny iireaturf. Uo »<v« a good crfiituro . 
ii'id a- prinif an uiiimni as over atopja d in tr iefu; good at any 
tiling, plmi^li, waggon, or saddle: iiu easy-going as u girl of 
sixtis n, and not half «o skitti.sli. i bad no iiotbm of giving 
hiiii II]; to a HtruugKr, you may he siiro, and didn't half lil.o fhfi 
f lOl, easy, iiiiirjdi'ivt mantifr willi wliicb the old nian njiokc to 
nio. 1 had no fears —I didn't tbink of bis taking tti>' nag from 
me by liirof-l.nt, of a suddti'ij, I aimosf bogtin to tUiiik Iig 
might bo a wi/avl, ns we road in rkiriiilure, and bear of from 
tile o!'l jieuiib.', or m.iii’t be, fbo old devil bimaolt, and tltf*n t 
didn't well know what I had to exji.'ft. li lt lie soon made 
fbo matter ebiir to me. IVrhajH be saw tint I was a litlio 
hrSostert'd. 

doling man,’ «jy» he, ‘your borsO it a fine.one. Will 
you ei'dl him - 1 am wiiltng to pay you a fair priiMt— give you 
Ills full value.’ 

'•There was aometliine t ' cmwider in fiuit. Wbwi did ytnt 
n-r liiKi a WeuUiiu man uawilling fiw a horse-barter!' Be- 
K.di'B, tb«8gb tlie creatnra was a really brat-rate nng, be was 
( lie more than 1 wanted. One for the pkmgb, and one for the 
sadiHe—as the old tnan did’nt ride offon—was enough for o»; 
and we bad three. But Rainbow—that was his name—was 
so sleek an animal! He coidti a'most do any thing that you'd 
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tell lum. 1 didn’t want to sell him, but I didn’t want to keej) 
a month too many. You know a howe that you don’t want 
bcgina by gnawing throngh your pocket*, and end* by eating 
off bis own head. That’s the say, at least. But I raised 
llainbow, fed him with my own bands, carried him night and 
morning myself^ and looked, upon him as a sort of younger 
brother. 1 hated powerful bad to part with him; but then 
there was no reason to keep him when he was of no use. 
’Twas a satidaction,to be sure, to have such a creature; and 
’twaa a pleasnre to cross him, and streak it away, at a brush¬ 
ing canter, of a bright morning, fur a good five miles at a 
stretch; but poor people can’t afford such pleasures and satis¬ 
factions ; and when I thought of tiie new waggon that we 
wanted, and such a smart chance of other tilings about the 
farm, I looked at the old man and thought better of his offer. 
1 said to him, though a little slowly, 

“ ‘ If s a famon* flne horse this, stranger.’ 

“ ‘ I know it,’ said lie; fl never saw one tliat better pleased 
my eye*. I'll pay yon a farooas fine price for him.’ 

‘‘ ‘ Wbaf 11 you give f ’ said 1. 

“ ‘ Pshaw t’ said he, ‘ atieak out like a man. I'm no baby, 
and you are old enough to know better. Whafs your price i’ 

“ He’* low,’ said 1,' at one hundred and seventy dollars.’ 

“ ‘ He is,' said he, ‘ he** worth more—will you take that ?’ 

“‘Yes.’ 

“ ‘ Yon drnll have it,' he answered, ‘ and I'll throw the dead 
horse into the bargain; she was a famous fine animal too, in 
her day, and her akin’s worth atuSlog as a keepsake. You 
can stuff it and put it up in your atables, as an example to 
your other iuKses. . 
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CHAPTER IV. 

“ AtL the time he wm talking, he wm coonting out the monej^t 
which wa* almoat ail in gold. I was a little duh'ous that it 
wasn’t good money; hut I smelt it, and it had no smell of 
brass, and I was a leeile ashamed to let on that I didn’t know 
good money from bad ; besides, there was a something about 
the old gentleman so much like a gentleman, so easy, and so 
commanding, that I couldn't find the heart to doubt or to dit* 
jiute any thing he said. And then, every thing about him 
looked like a gentleman; his clothes, his bat, the watch h* 
wore, the very dead horse and his coverings, saddle, bridle, 
and so forth, all convinced me that there was nothing of 
make-believe. 

“ ‘ lliere,’ said he, ‘ Hiy good fellow,’ putting the money in 
my hand, ‘ I reck<ni you never handled so much gold in your 
lilt before.’ 

" ‘ No,’ said 1, ‘ to tell you the troth, though I’ve beam a 
good deal of gold, and know it when 1 aee it by what Pre 
beam, I never set eyes on aaingle piece till now. 

“ ‘ May it do your eyes good now, then,’said he; ‘ yoa look 
like a good fellow. Tonr horse is sound 1” 

Ves,’ said I, ‘ I can answer Iretter for him than 1 can for 
your gold.’ 

*" That’s good.’ 

Well,’ said ‘ I, I’m not sare that I’ve dealt fiuriy with 
you, stranger. I’ve aidced yon little more than l’«» been ask* 
iug other people. My price on Rainbow has beoa only one 
hundred and fifty dollars, before.’ 

“ ‘ And yoar conscience trooMes yon. Yon are an honest 
fisllow,’ said he, ‘but never mind, my tad, 111 show yon a 
way to relieve it,’ 
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“ With these words he polled out * bnckskiii roll from his 
{KMiket, and out of this he toiubled a pack of cards; the verj' 
cards which you sec nailed ahor-e njy fireplace. 

“ ‘ We’ll play for that twenty dollars,' said he, throwing 
down two gold pieces on the body of the dead mare, and, be¬ 
ginning to shoflte the cards immediately. Somehow, 1 did as 
he did. , 1 pat down two ten dollar jdeces along with bis. I 
couldn’t help myself. He seemed to command me. I felt 
scared— I felt that I was doing wrong; but he seemed to take 
every thing so mneh as a matter of course, that I hadn’t the 
courage to say' up ’ to any tiling be did or said. 

“ ‘ What do you playsaid be, and be named some twenty 
games of cards, some in French, I believe, and some in Span- 
udi, but no one of which did I know any thing about. lie 
seemed beflusteied. 

“ ‘ Do you play any thing at all f' he asked. 

“ ‘ Yes—a little of old ristjie—that’s all.’ 

Oh! that wilt do. A common game enough. 1 wonder 
1 ^ottld have omitted it! Here! you may shnfSe them, afd 
we’ll cut for deal.’ 

“ 1 didn't shufBe, but cut at once. He cut after me, and 
the deal fell to him. He took up and then put the cards dowm 
again—put bis hand into his pocket, and drew out a little 
silver box, about the sism of a imiall snuff-box,—that had in 
it a g«K»d many littlp jS3E i.oC ® dark , gray gummy look. OnO 
of these he swallowed, then began to deal, his eye growing 
brighter every moment, and looking into mine till I felt (|aite 
daxaled and strange. Our table was the belly of the dead 
horse. Us aat on one of the tiitgbs. t knelt down upon the 
grass on ihgoiiqpoaite nde, and though it pained me, I couldn’t 
take my eyes from him to save my life. He asked me a great 
ma^r qaettioniB while he was tiuowing out the cards—how 
«dd I WM—what was »y nHne—what Csasily I bad—diow fiur 
1 lived—^wbere I came from—every tiling, iad«<ed, about roe, 
and my way of life, and what 1 had and what I knew:—and 
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Ell tfcj* in no tiino—at feat as 1 ic?!! U fo yon. Thoo h« said. 
‘ You are an honest fellowr, take np your cfards, and Wt ns »i>e 
if you are as lucky aa you ar« hoawit.’ It wemed as if 1 was, 
for I beat him. I played a pretty stiff (fame of oU tterlffn, or 
a* he called It, ‘ alt foura,' for I used to play, a» long as T 
could remember, with the old man, my faibcr, aery night. 
Old people tike these plays, and it’s good for them to play. 
It kee|)8 ’em lively, keeps them fVora sleeping too macii, and 
from drinking. It’s good for them, so long as it tnafces t.'n-ir 
own fireside sweet to them. MVII f I w»a tiiety. I won (he 
game, and it worried me mightily when 1 did so. I didn’t 
touch the money. 

“ • I suppose,’ said the stranger, ' that 1 must cover those 
pieces,’ and before I could guess wiiat he was about, he Ihmg 
down four other gold pieces, making forty dollhrs, in the jiifo 
witli mine, and began again shuffling (tie cards. If I uus 
scared and unhajijiy before, I was twice «* much so now. I 
could Scarcely tHwathe, and why, f can’t stiy exactly. It 
wasn’t from any anxie^ about the winning or the huring, fc.r 
I preferred not to have the stranger’s money; but it was hta 
very indifference and unconcern that worried and distressed 
m'e. It teemed so unnatural, that 1 half the time thought tliat 
I was dealing with nothing human; and tbdogh 1 could shtif- 
fie, and cut, and play, yet it seemed to me as if I did it with* 
out altogether knowing why, or bow. As luck would have It, 

! won tl» second time; and tbf third time be* palled out his 
purse and put down as many more pieces as lay then*, f 
looked at the growing heap with a beSrt tlitt seemed ready to 
burst There was eighty dollars before ms, and I felt my faiar 
grow red when I naught his ey« iookiog steadily at mine, f 
began to fed sort ’o desperate, and Hung shoot the cards tike 
a person in liquor. -SOw cdd snan isttgbed, a !o# chuckle 
Idee, ri»t made my blood crawl ia toy- vMm, IwlI’ fhtrM, as it* 
wMs. Bat, ngtther tns skill and coolness, nor my ftigh’t, a!- • 
teM tiw hack st all. i agiin wmt, and tnatnbled all over, to' 
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see the pile, and to fee him take out hie purge, and empty erefy 
filing upon it. 

“ ‘ Stranger,’ aaid 1, ‘ don’t think of it; keep your money, 
and let roe go home-’ 

« ‘ Pebaw! eaid he, ‘ you’re a good fellow, and as lucky ae 
you are good. Why shouldn’t you be my heir? I prefer that 
a good fellow should win roy money if any body. It’ll do your 
sight good.’ 

“ ‘ But not my heart, I’m afraid,’ was my answer. 

" ‘ That’s precisely as you use it,’ said he; ‘ money’a a good . 
creature, like every other good creature that God, ^ves us. 
It's a good thing to be rich, for a rich roan’s always able to do 
good, when a poor man can only wish to do it. Get money, 
roy lad, and be wise with it; wiser, 1 trust, than I have been.’ 

“ With these^ords, he took out Ms silver box, swallowed 
another of tiro pills, and was busy deaUng out the cards in 
another moment. 1, somehow, was better pleased with him 
for what he said. Ibe mmition of God cmivinced me that he 
wasn’t the devil, and what he said seemed very sensible. Bat 
1 didn't feel any mote right and happy than before. I only 
wanted the strength to refuse him. 1 couldn’t refuse him. I 
took up the cards as .be threw them, and it did seem to me 
that I scari^ MW to make out the spots when T played them. 

1 hardly \a^ how the was played; I didn’t count; 1 
oouldu't tell what I made. I only heard him say at the close 
of £he second hand, 

‘ “ nw money’s yours. You are a lucky fellow.’ 

“ With these words he pushed the gold heap to me, and 
threw me the empty parse. 

f ^Ibere’s somediing to put it in.’ 

*' * jSoT said Ino, stranger—I can’t take this money.’ 

“(Why, pray?’ 

, It’s not right. It don’t sen to roe to be got bomes^y. 

1 haven’t worked for it.’ 

" ' Worked, indeed I If nobody Wd huney but those who 
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trorked for it, sumy a preaoa* &i|ow -would kiuw )>m fiairer 
ends for a dinner. Pat ap yoar money !’ 

“ I piwbed it to Mm, all but the two eagle* which 1 begun 
■with; bnt he pushed it back. I got up without touching it. 
' Stay,’ said bo, ‘ yon are a good fellow! Sit down again; *4t 
down.’ I sat down. ‘ I can’t take that money,’ said he, ‘ for 
it is yours. According to tny way of thinkfug, it is your*—it 
is none of mine. There is only ono way in which it may be¬ 
come mine; only one way in which I could take it or make 
use of it, Mid that is by -winning it back. That may be done. 
I will put the horse against the gold.' * 


CHAPTER V. 

Mv heart beat quicker than ever when he pointed to Rainbow. 
Not that I expected or wished to -win him back, for I would 
only hare taken him back by giving up all the money, or aU 
except the hundred and fifty dollars; but it now seemed to 
me as if I looked on the old man with such feelings as would 
have made me consent to almost any thing be wished. I 
had a shmnge sort of pity for him. 1 censideted Mm a sort 
of kind-hearted rich old madman. I said, ‘Very -well;’ and 
he took another pill out of Ms box, and begun again at the 
cards. 

“ ‘ You are a very fortunate fellow,’ said he, ' and seem a 
very good pne. 1 really see no nstaon why yon should not be 
my heir. Yon say you are not married.’ 

“‘No.’ 

“ * But yon have yonr swee&eart, i soppose. A ltd of 
twenty-five, wMch I sutqwae is ranch about yonr age, is sel¬ 
dom -without one.’ 

“ ‘ It’s not the esse with me,’ said 1. ‘ In these parts we 
have mighty few folks «sd feim wmoso, snd I don’t know 
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the girl sioong tiiem that’* ever •eeraed to me exactly toe om 
that I ehould be williag to make my wife.’ 

“' Why, you’re not conceited, I hope ? Yon don’t think 
yonreelf too flue a fellow for a poor girl, do yon!” 

“ ‘ No, by no means, gtranger; but there’* a sort of liking 
that one mnat liave before he can think of a wife, and 1 haven’t 
Hpen the woman yet to touch me in toe right way.’ 

” ‘ You are bard to please, and properly. Marriage i* easier 
found than lost. A man is too noble an animal to be kept in a 
mouse-trap. lint there are women-’ 

“ He stopped short. I waited for kim to say soniething 
more, but by this time the cards bad been distributed, and he. 
was sorting his band. 

“ ‘ There are women 1’ ho said again, though as if he was 
talking to himself. There he stopt for a minute, then looking 
up, and fixing hi^bright eyes upon mine, he continued: 

“ ‘ fprae, Raynor,' said he, good-humouredly. ‘ The card* 
ate in your bands, and remember to play your best, for that 
famons fine horse may become your own again. 1 wan* you, 
f have a good hand. What do you do f’ 

“ ‘ Good or not,’ said I, smnetomg more hol41y,' I will 
stand on mine.' 

■' I luid a most excellent hand, being sure of high and tow, 
with a strong leading hand for gam*. 

"' Hay then!’ ho answeredand gt toe word, I slapped 
toe ai'o of hearts, the very ace you see atop of toe pack 
4 oW^y now. 

' ■* • R»yb^*’ »l“'i he, as h* flung 

,.*’^upon it, toe only heart he h^ to hit band. 
L^iUled: I Was owner of horse and money. But I 
ifeet instantly. 

V'^Stoangw,’ said I, ‘ don't think I’m j^ing to rok you of 
hoine or ittoufoy- I don't exactly IptoWhy i played 
Vito yon so long, »♦ he hfCWd* yw nwisted upon it, 
a!»l 1 didn't Wkto to ^sehlife « gentfetoon like yonrielf. 
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‘Pslce your motiey, uud »ive mo my hom; or, tf you w«at tiw 
hone, leave me the hundred asd fifty, wMcb is t Mr {iriee Ar 
him, and the reat in your own pocket. I won’t tench • 
cof^r more of it.’ 

^ * You are a good fellow, Bayner, bat, with «os>« pereoui, 
yotmger and raaher pereoni than myself, your words would be 
answered with a bnliet. Nay, were 1 the boy I have been, it 
wonld be dangerous for yoa to speak, vt'en in fne, in aueb a 
manner. Among genilemen, the obligation to pay up what is 
lost by cards is tscred, I’he loser musf deliver, and the win* 
ner must receive. Thnrs is yonr money, and that is your horse 
again: but I am not yet done with you. A« I said before, you 
arc a good fellow, and most certainly a lucky one. 1 like you, 
though your principles are scarcely fised yel -not certain! 
Btill, 1 like you; and there's some clianoe that you will Is* my 
heir yet. A few more trials at the cards roust determine that. 

I suppose you ar^ not unwilling to give me a chance to win 
back my tosses P 
“ I caught at the suggesticm. 

“'Surely not,’ 1 replied. 

“ ‘ Very good,’ sayAe. ‘ Don’t sapjKwie that, because you’v# 
emptied my purse, yim've cleaned me out (piite. I have a dia¬ 
mond ring and a diamond hreast-pm yet to Stoke, 'fbey are 
worth aometbing more than yonr Iwrse and yowr heap rd’ mo¬ 
ney. We will place them against your eagles and horse.’ 

“ ‘ No,’ said I, quickly. ‘ I’m willing to put down all the 
eagles, bat not the horw?; or I’ll put down the boras snd all 
the motuqr, except a hundred and fifty.’ 

“ • As yon plesse,’ said te: ‘but, my good fellow, yon iit|st 
take my word, for the ting and teeast-pin. I do ho* carty 
them with me. 1 know it’s father awkwmdi totklfctdT fdaying 
a promised stake against one tlmt we see, bat I give you the 
honour of a genttcmait the dtamonds ihall be ferttmonung 
if I loee.’ 

“ 1 b^an to think that wha%Jia iaid waa only d sort nt 
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come-off—but I didn’t Bnmt ins money, «nd was quite willing 
that he tfioold win it back. If he had eaid, 'I’ll stake my 
tootk-piok against the money,’ I’d have been jnst aa willing, 
for all that 1 niow aimed at was to secnre my horse, or the 
price of ! 1 felt very miserable at the ihonghts of winning 
file man’s money—such a heap of itl 1 had never played cards 
for money in all my life before, and fiiere’s something in the 
feeling of winning mon^, for the first time, that’s almost like 
thieving. As 1 tell you, if he had said his ioofii-pick, or any 
worthless thing, instead of his diamonds, I'd have been will¬ 
ing. I didn’t say so, however, and I thought his ofier to stake 
diamonds that he couldn't show, was pretty much like a come- 
off. But I was willing enough, for the money seemed to scald 
my eyes to look upon. He took out a pencil, the case of 
which I saw was gold also, and wrote on a slip of pajier, 
‘ Good fijr two brilliants, one a ring, the othyr a breast-pin, the 
latter in form of a Maltese cross, both set in gold, with an 
inner rim of sliver, valued at seven hondred dollars.’ This was 
signed wifii two letters Only, the initials of his name. I have 
the paper now. He bade me read it,^d when I did so, I 
fimoght him madder than a March hare; bat if I thought so 
then, 1 was more than ever convinced of it, when, a moment 
after, and when we were about to pUy, he qioke to this 
cfibct; 

• •"There’S one filing, Bayner. There’s a little incumbrance 
on fiiese jewels.' 

‘“Wdl,slr,’I said. 

" {^didn’t care a fig fin' the incumbranoe, fin-1 didn’t believe 
a wwid of the jewels. 

••*lfyotfwia'&em,yottvinawtnnasal(»g'vifiifiiem.-— 
You win a-wife.' 

“ I langhed outright. 

"'Don’t hragb,’said be; •youdon’tMbmeksgh. I’m so- 
rioua; aOverlBMeao. Tottaremunarricd. Tonneedawlfh. 
D<m’t yon want one f’ 
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Yet, if I could get t good one—one to tny lilting.’ 

“ ‘ Yob are a good fellow. Von deterve a good wtfe, Say- 
ner; and tnch it tlie veiy one 1 propote to give yon.’ 

Ay, ay,’said I; ‘ but will eho be to n»y liking !*’ 

' I bopo eo i 1 believe ao. ^ bat all tbe quaiitite wbieb 
dionld command the liking of a aeneibie and wortoy young 
man. too, it tminble; the it intelligeni; «bo bat know* 
ledge ; she hat read bo^; afae baa accompliahmenit ; the aingn 
liko an angel; plays on eeverai inatrumento—piano and 
gnitar!’ 

«< Piano and guitar I' said I. 

«I didn’t know what they were. I felt sure that the old 
fellow was mad, just out of a hospital, j>erba{M; but then, 
where did he get the money and the gold things y I begun to 
think more suspiciously of him than ever. 

“ ‘ Vet, piano and guitar,’ said be; ‘the dtmwt and painto, 
too, the loveliest pictures—the can make these trees live on 
canvass; ahl can the not? Money has not been spared, 
.Bayner, to make Bacltel what she is.’ 

“ ‘ Bachel—is that her name ?’ I asked. 

“‘Yet, it it,’. 

" ‘ What’s the otiiec name t’ 

“ ‘ Yon shall know, if you win the diamonds.’ 

‘“Yes—but how old is shet how does she look? is slie 
young and handsome? I wouldn't want an ngly wife, b«> 
cause she happened to be wise. I’ve beard that your wise 
women axe generally too ugly for any thing else than wis¬ 
dom.’ 

“ 'Yon are a fool, Bayner, though a good feltoW' BgJ Ba¬ 
chel is beantifnl tmA yming—not more tbsn seveutsmi—the 
prf’per tge for y«i. Yon, 1 think yon say, are twenty-eight 
Tn this eliiBate a roan's wife should always be ten or twelve 
years yonager th|p himself—’previ^ he be a «^r »nd 
healthy man, and ^ he b« BC|t, he has no. baaioesa wUh a wife, 
S 5 
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nor a wife with him.. You are both sober and healthy. -You 
are a good feliow—I see Ifeat. 1 like you, Bayner, and Ibr 
this reason, I am willing to risk Rachel on the cards, playing 
against you. My loss will probably be her gain, and this 
makes me rather regardless how it ends. You shall be my 
heir yet.’ 

“‘Thank you, old gentleman,’ said I,beginning to feel a 
little hold and saucy, for 1 now couldn’Mielp thinking that the 
stranger was no better than a good-natumed madman who had 
got away from his friends. ‘ Thank you,’ said I. ‘ If Rachel's 
the girl you make her out to be, you can’t bring her along a 
day too soon. Bat, may 1 ask, is she your daughter f’ 

My daughter!’ he answered sharply, and with something 
of a frown ou his face, ‘ do I hiok like a man to have chil¬ 
dren ?—to be favoured with sucli a blessing os a daughter t— 
a daughter like Rachel ?’ 

“ ‘ Now,' said I to myself, ‘ his fit's coming on,’ and 1 began 
to look about me for a start. 

“ ‘ No, Bayner,’ he continued, ‘ she is no daughter of mine, 
hot she is the daughter of a good man, and of honoorabln pa¬ 
rents. fbtUl hare sufficient proof of that. Hare youany 

moro quBstiegis?’ 

“•No, sir.’ 

“ ‘ Aud yon will take Rachel as your wife? You have heard 
my description of her. If she comes np to it, I ask you, will 
you be willing to fake ber ss your wife?’ 

“I looked at him iiueerly enough, I reckon. Be fixed h^ 
keen black eyes uiion me, so, th^ 1 oonldn’t loolt upon him 
without Antting my own. I didn’t know whether to Ungh 
or to not. But, thinking that he 'was flighty ia the u^jper 
8tor>', I concluded dt tkaa beat, to majoe a rfiort bnaiMaa of it, 
and to agree with any ttuag he jsiahed; »o I freely told 
him ‘yea,’ and he reached out hki hand to tame, which he 
squeeaetf nervoual^ for a minute, fhgii took out his box 
of pills, awallowM a couyijte of litem, and began dealing out 
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the Oftrd*. I b«d the (trtuagett luck—the »aino eort of luck 
that bad kept with me from the start. I won the {^/ouooSm, 
and won Bachel! 

“ * WeU,* said * I'm glad, Bajmer, that yoa are the ma w . 
rveloDg beenlooktof (or an heir to my diamnudi. They are 
youre—all ia youra; and 1 aball have to be indebted to yoe 
for the loan of the horse, in order to go and bring you your 
wife.’ 

*" Ay,’ said I, ‘ atranger, the howc ki at your service, and 
lialf of the money, too. 1 never thought to talm them from 
you, at the first; 1 shouldn’t have felt wtsy in my conacience 
to have used the money that I got in fWs way.’ 

‘“Helii yourself to the rest,’ said I, taking, as I s]>oke, 
fifteen of the eagles to myself, and leaving the rest on the dead 
body of the horse, where they had been growing from our first 
commencing to play. 

Von are my heir,’ he answered, ■ and behave yourself as 
you thonld. Between persooii so related there should be no 
paltry money scmplea;’ and,* while he said these words, be 
stooped to take toe money. 1 turned away, that he ahontdn't 
snppose I watched him, bat I couldn't help laughing at the 
strange sort of cimniog which be showed in lus conermt. Bays 
I to myseUV ‘You will take precious good eate, <dd fellow, I 
see tliat, toait I will carry off no more than my own poor 
hundred and fifty.’ But he was too quick tu mounting and 
riding off, to give oiemuch tiute tothinkabout it, ortochange 
in niy deposition. It 'was mdy after he was off, ont cd right, 
and in a ^ gallop, that, looking rtrand upon the dead horae, I 
suw the eagles «4W there, n^riy sll of them, iust as I ^ 
beapvd them up. lie had only taken two of tiiein,jtwt enough, 
as he said, to bm his necessary mqpnses, 

“ 1 was aiiiile riurprisrf, af|d was'nOW more sure ton evw 
that the stnmgft had ^ big Wita. 1 gathered up toe m^y. 
and wriked hom«,Si4^i^riowiy, totnkn^f idttoew^^ 
had taken place. It asetned mm like d strange dnUm tban 
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any tiling else. Was there any man ? Bad I played oM alette 
with a atraager!’ I was almoet inclined to doubt; but there 
was the dead horse. 1 went hack to look at it, and when 1 
thrust my band down into my breedies pocket, I broned^ it 
up fid! ot the precious metal; but was it precious metal ? I 
began to tmnble at this thought. It might be nothing better 
titan brass or copper, and my horse was gone—gone off at a 
smart canter. > My heart grew chitted within me at this reSec- 
tion. I felt wild—scared half out of my wits, and instead of 
regarding thd old man as a witless person escaped from his 
keepers, I now began to consider him a cunning sharper, who 
had found one more witless than I had fancied him. 


CHAFTEB VI. 

Bor such reflections, even if well founded, came too late for 
remedy. The oid man was gone beyond present reach» and 
when I reflected that he had taken two of the gold pieoes for 
his own expenses, 1 began to feel a little reaaeated on the 
subject of their value. When I got home, I told my fisther of 
the sale of the horse, and the price, though 1 took precious 
good care to say nothing of the gambling. Ibe old man, 
though he himself had taught me to play caidsw *’** mighty 
aiiict against all play for money. I tiiowed him only the fifteen 
pieoea tiiat 1 got for fiainbow, and tbe rest I putaway quietly, 
meaning to apoid them by degrees upon ti» farm, aa chances 
(rffered, ao as to prevent Mat fiRM ever getting at tiie real 
truft, 1 felt myi^f pre^ safe with t^ard to tile strange 
gsntiaman. I never couih^ bn Ma coming bufic to Wow me, 
tiioagb, aometiines, when 1 wsfiM toiaknit, an odd sort of 
fearfrouid come over me, and t would feW myoelf tmnbUng 

witit tiw notion tfeat, after ail, be I hadburd 

of rich pwqile Imving strsnga wwys <d tivofriog away their 
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moaey. Mid taking a liking for poor peoplo like myaeif; and 
t^, there WM a aenoiia earnest about the stnu^ gentieman, 
in spite of all his cnriousnesses, that made me a Kttie appte* 
bensire, whenever tlm recollectiaa of him came into my bead. 

“But regular work, day after day, is the heat physic for 
mind and body; and, after three days bad gone by, 1 almost 
ceased to bother myself with the affair. I passed the time so 
actively that 1 didn’t think much about any thing. I took a 
trip down the river, some eighteen miles, to a wheelwright's, 
and bought a prime two>horse waggon, forninety-five ^llars, 
which made a considerable bole in the price of Bainbow ; and, 
one thing witti another, the week went by almost without 
giving me time to count if the right number of days was in it. 
Sunday followed, and then Monday, That Monday 1 was 
precious busy. I was always an industrious man—doing 
something or other—making tiiis, or mending timt. To be 
doing nothing was always the hardest work for me. But that 
Monday I oat-worked myself, and 1 was really glad when I 
naw the BUB sink suddenly down behind the woods. I threw 
down foe broad-aate, for I had been hewing out some door- 
facings tot a new corn-crib and fodder-house, and went to¬ 
ward^ foe gallery (piarrs) where foe old man was sittittg, 
and forew myself, at f<dl length, along the entrance, just at bis 
feet, 1 was mighty tired. My jacket was off Vy sleeves 
rellediip, .my neck open, and foe penspiratiou standing thick 
on my Imast and forehead. At that very moment, while I 
was lying in tins. <mnditioii, who should I see ridg into the 
opeamg but foe strings old gentleman, I knew him at a 
glume, and my heart j^piM into my mouth, as ff itjsns try¬ 
ing to get out ef it. B^nd him came another person riding 
upon a pretty little bay it was darinming fast, 

I could, make out that ^ ^her ^person was a woman, and I 
never frit so sesred In all my life. 1 lookaM np atLmy fofoer, 
and be at nm. &. paw titot IWM ftighteaed, bat he hadn’t 
tune to a^ nto a questaon, aiid„ J fopuldn’t hava had the. 
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•trengihto aTuswcrifheliad. Up rode tbertrasge old gentle¬ 
man* and close behind Mm came the lady. Thongh 1 wa» 
mightily tightened, I loirfted cnrionsly at her. I could make 
oat that she was a small and delicate-framed person, bat her 
face was covered with a tMclc 'veil. I could see that she 
carried herself well, sat her horse upright like a sort of queen, 
and when thh old man offined to take her off*, yielded herself 
to Mm with a stow but gracehil stateliness, not enlike that of 
a yoaag cedar bending to the wind. 

“For my part, though 1 could see this, I was never more 
confounded in my life. 1 was completely horror-struck. To 
see the old gentleman again was a shocking surprise; but that 
he should really bring the lady that 1 had won, and that she 
should catch toe in that condition—^my coat off, my breast 
open, my face covered with dust and perspiration t If the 
work made me sweat before, this surprise increased it, I got 
up, and made out to get a few steps towards the strangers. 
I said something by way of apology for being caught in that 
shabby dx; but the old gentleman stopped me. 

“ ' Never mind, no apologies, Mr. Bayner. The proofs of 
labour ore always honourable, and if the lieart can s&ow that 
it wqiks as well as the body, then the labourer is a gentleman. 
How are ^our—and thii is your father i'’ 

“ 1 intro^uoed him to the old man as the person who had 
bought Balnbow, and we conducted them into the house- 

“ * My ward, Mr. Bayner,’ said the stranger, when we had 
entered* ‘ this is theyoang friend of whom 1 ^ke to yon.’ 

" At these wmds the young lady threw np her veil. I stag¬ 
gered, back toe sigM;. I won't talk of her beauty, my 
friend, Jbff 'two rsasonsi -one of wfaihii i%toat I haven't got 
worda to say what l thought and dHt~what I think and feel 
now, The.otoer—hut I needn’t' speak of toe othm’ reason. 
Tbia mm is ^efficient. Tbe old gentleman looked st mein- 
(|uiri»gly*aiid toenhel«dkedatmyiatber. I could see toat 
these waa a tittle doubt and anmety upon Ms face, but toey 
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Boon I)«8!ie4 ftway m lie examined the face of my fatiier. There 
■was fiomeihing so good, so meek, so benevolent aboat tte 
looks of the old man, that nobody coold mistrust that alt was 
right in the bottom of Ms heart As for my heart, the strangS 
gentleman seemed to see into it quite as quickly as into that 
of my father. He was not so blunt and abrupt now in'Ms 
manner of speaking to q|e as he had been when we drat met 
Uia manner was mem dignified and reserved. There waa 
something very lofty and noble about it, and in iqwaldng to 
the lady his voice sunk almost into a whisper.. 

"‘Mr. Rayner,’ said he, looking tofmy father,* I trust that 
you will give my ward a chamber for tlie night 1 have 
heard of you, air, and have made bold to presume on your 
known benevolence of character in making this application.’ 

“ * Uur home is a poor one, strangei;,'’ said the old man; 

* but such os it is, it is quite at the service of the yonng 
lady.’ 

“ ‘ Good!’ said tlie other; ‘you ere tlie man after my own 
Iieart. I am known,’ he continued, where men speak of me 
at aU, as Mr. Eckhardt My ward is the daughter of a vejy 
near and dear friend. Her name is Herder—Rachel Herder, 
go much is necessaiy fur convenience in ^uversation; and 
now, sir, if you can tell Rachel where slie is to find her cham¬ 
ber, eo that itoe may arrange her dress, and get rid of tbS da»t 
of travel, she will be very mneb obliged to you.’ 

“ All thU was s'lon arranged and attroded to, wd while 
the lady (Reappeared ih our best chamber, Mr. Eekbardt pro¬ 
ceeded to disburtUen toe Iwsrees, on both of which Wei* sad¬ 
dle-bags toat were stuffed almost to burtnUng. These' wer^' 
brought into toe house, and sent to the (toamber after tor lady. 
Then tlie stranger sat down with nry fatoer, the old mm 
ebatong qiiitg briskly togetoer, white I stripped toe horses of 
their saddles, arid took them to the stnbtei Wb«tX ;retorncd 
to toe bouse 1 found them as free-spoken and gcmd-hammired- 
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M if tiiey had. been iotimate from tiie fint day of clearing in 
tiiat coantiy. 


CHAPTEB VII. 

*• Yoo may suppose what my confusion must have been, for 1 
can't describe it to you. 1 can only say that 1 feit pretty 
much like a drunken man. Every thing swum around me. I 
was certain of nothing;‘didn’t know what to believe, and 
half the time really doubted whether 1 was asleep or awake. 
But there were the horses—there was Bainbow. I couldn’t 
mistake him, and if 1 had, he didn’t mistake me. When he 
heard my voice as I led him to the stable, he whinnied with a 
sort of joy, and pricked op his ears, and showed his feeling as 
plainly as if he had a human voice to B{jeak it in words. And 
I reckon, too, it was a more true feeling than many of those 
that arc s^ioken in words. I threw my arms round the good 
creature’s neck, and if it hadn’t been fur thinking of Bacbael 
Herder, I reckon 1 should liave kissed him, too, it did me so 
much good to see him again. But 1 hadn’t much time for 
this sort of fondness, and when 1 remembered tlie whole affair 
between the strange old gentleman, Mr. Eckhardt, and roy- 
aelf, I was too much worried to think any more of flainbow. 
I couldn’t bring myself to believe it true abont the diamonds 
and the wife; and when 1 remembered the sight that I had 
cangbt, though a glimpse only, snd for a smgle moment, of 
the great beauty of the young lady, 1 couldn’t help thinking 
that the stranger was only making merry with m^running 
Ida rigs upon a poor, rough, backwoodsman. But tbu notion 
roused s^p my.pride and feeding. ‘ Not so rough,’ says I to 
my^f; 'poor it may be, but not mean; not more rough than 
honest lahonr makes a mmt .And poor as yon please, and 
ropgh af jfpa fdeaae, when fiie Wrt’s ij^t, and the bead’s no 
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fool’ii liekdi the man's man enongh for any vromaU/ tlmagli iho 
walks in satin!’ Wi«j this 1 conaidei*d «iat 1 ogtght. at 
least, to make myself ratkcr decent before I sat down to sap¬ 
per. My cheeks bamed me when I looked at myself and re¬ 
membered how she bad caaght roij^ 1 knew that good soft 
spring water, and my best aoit, woald turn me into »ioite 
another sort of looking man: but hero again was difflcuUy. 
It was my chamber which my father had given up to the 
young lady, and all my clothes were in it. My new coat and 
blue pantaloons hung uiion pegs behind the door; and all my 
shirts were in an old chest of drawers on which the loukmg- 
glass stood; and to get these tilings without her seeing was 
impossible. But it had to be done; so I called up the old 
negro woman servant we liad, and t^d her wbat to do, and 
sent her for the clothes, while I wai^ for them at tbo back 
of the house. When she brought them, I hurried down to flic 
branch (brooklet) and made a rapid and pleutifbl use of the 
waters. I then got in among the bushes, and made a tho¬ 
rough change in my dress, taking care to bide the old clothes 
in the hollow of a gum. 1 combed my hair smootlily over the 
branch, which answered me at the same time fqr a looking- 
glass, and bad the effect of making me much more satisfied 
with my personal appearance. I needn’t blush, my iriend, at 
my time of life, to say that 1 tliought myself then, and was, a 
tolerable comely fellow ; and I couldn’t help feeling a. toetk- 
ing secret notion that the young lady would think so toe. 
Well, I got in time enough for supper. Mr. Eckhardt looked 
at me, as I tiionght, with real satis&ction. He and my tktber 
had been keeping company ail the time I was gone, and 1 
could see, amoqy other things, that they were mightily 
pleased with on# another. By and by, supper was hroSght 
in, and Bachel Herder came ont of her chamber. If 1 thought 
her beautifol hefoie, 1 thoagid her now ten tunes more so. 
Once I caogdit her eyes fiXM upon me, but Mm torned them 
away without any Horry or ennfosion, and 1 don’t flunk that I. 
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mw her look kt me ini pir4i<m1aii^ mm i«»in that uiglit. Thii 
worried me, I «onfe»c. It SMOiied to thow that ah* wasn’t 
&ildqng of me; and, moreover, it seemed to show that Mr. 
Eckhard, hadn't saida wordtoherahonttiiebasiBeesi and this 
made me more read; to believe that be had only been running 
his rigs npiini the. Tet%ere was something about hie looks 
andjui words, whenever be spoke to me—aometiting so real, 
serions, •amest, that I couldn’t help believing, after all, that 
the affair wasn’t,altogether over. Nor was it, as you will See 
directly. ■ 

" Supper went forward. Vou know what a country sapper 
is, out 1^ in Mississippi, so it don’t need to tell yon tiiat 
combread, and a little eggs and bacon, and a smart bowl of 
milk, was pretty much the amount of it. The young lady ate 
precious little; took a iRtle milk, 1 believe, and a com biscuit. 
As for me, I’m very sure 1 ate still less. My heart was too 
much in roy mouth to suffer me to put in say thing more; for, 
whichever way I thought of the matter, I was worried half to 
death. If the old gentleman was serious, it was still a mighty 
terrifying thing to have a wife so suddenly forced upw n 
body,— a wife that you never saw before and didn’t know any 
tkii^f about; and if he wasn’t serious, it was very bard to lose 
so lovely a creature, just too after your heart had been tanhs* 
lised utd temp’ted fay the promise that she was all for yourself. 
As I tell yon, toy friend, whichever way 1 could think of it, I 
icMi still worried half to death. 

« AOm supper, Mr. Eckhardt asked me to walk out with 
hia>; so, leaving tl» :^ang lady with my. iktber,—who, by 
the way,1«id already grown mightily pletned with her,—off 
wo went iirto the woods. We hadn't gone v«y &r when the 
(dd gentlenMB qpoke, pietfy abrnptly; 

WeU, Baynta, my lad, you’ve seen the U4y whom I in- 
tmtdpiyonrirife. Does she w^t y<m i" 

"*Wl^«jr,|ou’rerath»<iui«|i. I«»»|pwwferherbean^ 
fyf: •ha'c ttna heuutifoiW ersa^i«u 1 ever did mh hut 
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it’d not bwmty altogefter tiat audcai n good wife, and I 
hR’n’t bad time y«i to judge whether ehelt euit me.' 

How much time do yon wantf euid be ihortly. 

Wdl,} tsan’t wiy.’ 

“ ‘ Will ft week or ten day* anewer t’ 

“ ‘ Tliat’e as it happens,’ said I. ' Some men yo« can under¬ 
stand in an hour, just u if you had been with 'em all your life' 
I’m pretty much such a imraon myself,—but with tome you 
can’t get on so rapidly. You’ll be with them a year, and 
know just as little of their hearts at the end of it, as yon did 
at the beginning.' 

Humph! and whose fault will tl>at be but your own? 
There’s an eye to see, Bayner, as well as a thing to be eaen. 
It depends very much upon the seeker whether he shall ever 
find. But enough. There’s no need fe this case Ibr much 
philosophy. You are easily read, and so is Kachel. A week 
■will answer to make you both acquaint€*d, and I’ll leave her 
with yon for that time.’ 

But are yon serious?’’ 1 asked, 
t” Serious! But your question is natural. I am a man of 
few words, ftsyner. You see something in my proceedings 
which is extraordinary. As the world goes, and acts, and 
thinks, perhaps it is; but nothing was ever more deliberate or 
well advised, on my part, than this proceeding. Hear me, 
lad! this lady is a ward of mine; the daughter of a very dear 
friend, who gave Iwr to my trust. I swore to do by her as ft 
father. 1 am uixioos to do so; but I am an old man, not 
long for this world,—an erring man, not always snjy of doing 
right while 1 am in it. 1 wirih to fead the child a jnotoctor,—^ 
a good man,—a land man,—a man whosh I can trnat. This 
has iieen my desire for some time. I fettty I have tonnd in 
you tlie 'veiy pemm I seek. 1 am a man to iqok ka^y, judgle 
quickly, and act in the aame nnngaer. As you yosnaietf ^ve 
remaiked, you mwft iwraeBt e«#y nnderstond- t li^htritood 
yoii ift • UUle time, asd wm wife) ftrimt t gjiw cf y«U' 
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I luive cbOMKt yon Ont as tiie husband of Kachd. She knowe 
nothing yet of my purpose. You, I see, have kept jWur father 
in partiri ignorance Of oar adventnre. Perhaps you vrere 
right in this base, thmgh, as a genend rale, such secrecy be¬ 
tween two persons placed as you are would have been an 
error. Well, Bachel shall stay with you a week. 1 know 
her so well that I fancy you will in that tune become intiniate 
and remain pleased with each other—sufflciently pleased to 
make the rest easy.’ 

" There was some more talk between us, as we wmit to¬ 
ward the house, but this was the eubstantiid part of what was 
said. Once 1 made some remark on the strangeness of such a 
preference shown to me, when in the great cities he might 
have found so many ygung men better suited by education for 
a young lady whom he repn-sented to be so accomplished; but 
he bad his answer for this also; and so ijuickly uttered, and 
with such a commanding manner, that, even if I had not been 
satisfied, I stmuld still have been silenced. 

'' “ ‘ Your remark is natural. Half the world, having suidi a 
child to dispose of, would have gone to the great city, and 
hare preferred a fashionable huidimid. But 1 know her heart. 
It is her heart, and not her accomplishments, that I wish to 
provide fbr. 1 want a man, not a dandy,—a frank, noble- 
hearted citizen, however plain, not a aelflsh, sophisticated 
oatcuiator, who looks for a wife tiirougb the stock market. 
Enough, my good feUow; no mote words.’ 


CHAPTEH yin. 

•* Taat very night Mr. Ecktandt contrived, after the young 
lady had goee to bed, to let my ihtfaer know that he would 
be pleased tffcia ward could beshfifered to noiatn m fatsfimiSy 
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for B few imtil he thould croes the river, in order to look 
eltern man mi the west of the hUradssippi, who owed Urn 
money. He wae nnwillii^ to ourry her witii him into so vwy 
wild a region. He mede eveiy tWng appear eo natural to the 
old man, that be consented ont of hand. Just as if it had been 
the most reasonable arrangement in the world; and it was 
only after Mr. Eckbardt had set out,—yhich he did by day¬ 
light the next morning,—that my father said to me: 

“ It’s veiy strange, now , I come to think of it, that Sfr. 
Eckbardt should leave the young lady ia a family where 
there's nose but men.’ 

‘ Bat she’s jiut as safe here, father,’ said 1, 'as if rtie had 
fifty of her own sex about her.’ 

“ ‘ That’s true enough, William,' said the old man, ’ and if 
the child feels herself at home, why there’s .nothing amiss. 
Pm thmlcing she’s about the sweetest looking creature I ever 
laid eyes on.’ 

“ I tliought so too, hut I said nothing, and followed the old 
man into the house, with my feelings getKng more and more 
strange and worrisome every moment. I was in the greatest 
whirl of eoqjectation—my cheeks a-baming,—my heart as 
cold as ice, and lea^ng up and down, just as scarily as a rab¬ 
bit’s when he’s finding his way through the paling into a 
garden patch. I felt as if the business now upon my hands 
was about the most serious and trying I had everandertaken ; 
and it took all my blinking, 1 tell yon, to bring my courage to 
the right pitch, ao as to steady my eyes while I spoke to ftie 
young lady as alie came ont to the breakfast-table. My father 
had a message to her from Mr. Kckhardf, telKng her of Ms ah- 
w nce; and though she looked a little anxious when she beard 
that he was already g«^ she soon seemed to become quiet 
and al ease in her situation.' Indeed, for tint mattef, she was 
the most resigned and easy person I ever met in my,life. Bbe 
seemed quite too gentle ever to complam, and I my say now 
with some certamfy, that, whatever flight he het tert* of 
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Oiilid Or idle ‘wah ihe moat patient t6 ffiibmit, ifad the 
most eaty to lae pacified «||,tU bninan beings. 

<*Ntnr, if yoo know any tiling of a man of my description, 
if you’re any'thing of a jndge of human nature, you’ll readily 
understand that,-if 1 Was stssry and bashful at' first, in meeting 
with a young and bcautifitl creature like her, and knowing 
what I did know of what was before me, it didn’t tidce very 
long ibr the fright to wear off. The man Whose feelings are 
very quick, gets mightily confused at first, but give him time, 
don’t hurry him, and he’ll come to bis senses pretty soon, and 
they’ll come to him, and they’ll be the sharper and the more 
steady, fiOm the scare they had at first—you can’t scare them 
in the tnme manner a second time. Before that day was well 
cmt, I could sit down and talk with Bachel,and hear her talk, 
without growing blind, dumb, and deaf in an instant. Her 
mildness gave me encouragement, and when 1 got used to the 
sound of my own voice, just after hers, 1 tlien found out, wit 
Odiy that I bad a good deal to say, but that she listened very 
patiently, and 1 think was pleased to hearit. I fonnd her so 
mild, so load, so encouraging, she seemed to take so much in¬ 
terest id every thing she saw, that I was for showing her 
evesy tiling. Cmr cows, the little dairy, the new waggon, 
even to tim fields of corn, cotton^ and potatoes, were all suV - 
jeotti of ekamination one after the other. Then, 1 could carry 
her along fhO hill iJopes, throng & at pretty a grove, too, as yon 
would wish to lay eyes on ; aitd'down along jest such auo- 
tiuhr, even to the river 'banks; and we had odd things enough 
to show, here and tiiere,-fo keep up the spirits and have some¬ 
thing to talk about. These rambles we'd take either in the 
cCNd of.fist mOriiiUg, Or towards suhset in the afternoon; and, 
nometiim the ^ man would go ahnqr with ns—^but, as he 
oentdn’t tery fhr at one timh.'we bad pretty much the 
wtitde qlMma to otoMtves t shdwhat with talking aud walk¬ 
ing-with Jhrifari, imd tbinkmg about her when 1 wasn’t with 
htlrj^ I preelotm Htlla troiK ttart week. To riiorfen a long 
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•toiy, tiiy Mmd, I now Iwgaa to tMak tbm«W aethuff 
wrong in my gambling with Mr. l||Pthardt, and to agree ia 
hie notion that the loaer wa» aiwaya boand to pay, and tbo 
winner to receive: Be^ he got back, which he did not iratil 
ten days were fully over, I had {iretty much concluded that t 
should And it the most trying business in nature to have to 
give np my winnings. I don’t mean the diamonds; for titem 
I bad not seen, abd hadn’t cared to see; bat 1 mean the in* 
cnmbrance that came with them, which, by tUs time, was 
more than all the gold or diamonds, in my sight, that the 
whole world coaid show. 


t'lIAl’TEK IX. 

“ ! was now as anxious to see Mr. Eckhardt as 1 bad before 
been afiraid of his coming. He overstayed hi* time a litSe, 
being nearer two weeks gone than one. He was a knen* 
sighted man. His first words, when we were sgsin aksie to¬ 
gether, were, “ Well, all's right on your psrt> Bayner. iron 
are a good fellow*—I sec that you will be my heir. Xou find 
that wliat 1 said of Bachel is tme; and nothing now remaias 
hut to see what she will say. Have you been mnoh togethas?’ 

« ‘ IVetty (rften. 1 reckon I’ve done little else timn look 
after her since you’ve been gone.’ 

“‘What! you hav’n’t neglected yoar busntoto, Bayntot* 
said he, with a smile—' the cows, fiie horsail" 

“ ‘ They’ve had a sort of liberty,' says I. 

“ < Bad signs for farming, howevto good fin- loving. r<n 
must change your habits when yon are married-’ 

Ah! that’s not yet,’ said 1, whtb a tiglt. < l*to dob*otH^ 
Mr. Eckhardt, that Miss Bachel won’t £ney am m itom m I 
do her!” 

“ Ms loohedn little aamons, and didn’t answer aoipu^y 
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I u«ua1, and my heart felt as heavy then aia if it ikas home 
own by a thoasand po||||^ of lead. It waan’t mnch light- 
led when ho anaweredTwifh a eort of doubting,— 

" ‘ Bachef,’'aaid hOj, *haa always heeded toy counsel. f<ha 
nowa my love for her—she has every confidence in my jndg- 
lent. Ton, fiayner, have some of those advantages which 
onng women are apt to admire. You are well made, youth- 
ul, manly, and with a mascnline grace and beauty which you 
iwe to thd hunter life. Ihese arc qualities to recommend the 
ouag of one sex to the young of the other. You have some- 
hfng more. You are a sensible youth, witti a native delicacy 
if feeding which, more than any thing beside, will be apt to 
itiffce Bachel. It struchftee. 1 will not presume to say that 
^olh haVe won either her eye or her heart—the eye of a wo- 
nabis easy won at all times, the heart slowly. Perhaps It 
nay be aafe to say that hearts are not often won till i)lef 
luarriage. But, at all events, with your personal claims, 
nrhich I thmk conmderable, and the doetUiy of Bachd, I have 
lOpes that I can bring about an arrangement which, I confess 
to you, 1 regard as greatly important to my future pnrposaa.' 


IVe shall see.’ 

“ At that moment I was quite too full of Bal^ and 
own iio^, to consider the force of the remark which be 
mada. 1 never troubled myself to aidt what hia purples 
milfht be, bej-ond the single one which we both bad in vfew. 
\yhan fit- Stkhardt met with Rachel, and, indeed, yhile be 
sp<Ae with me, I could observe that there was a gravity, like 
sadneaa, in his voice and manner, whkh waa not usual 4ith 
him, or at lesat had notshown itself in our previous tneetin|S' 
Ilehealtsteft more frequently in what be had to ny. Uts 
eye vnis Isas settled, though even brighter than befine; and 
1 noted the tact that he took hk pills three times at frequently 
as emr. Kren when be spoke with a show of jesting or 
^yfelaasB,! noted that there waa a real tadnesa in what ha 
looked, and even somethnig of aadnesa in what he said, #*id 
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Itis xoanneT of wyuig it. Nothingr but titis aerioaneM of 
look and maimer kept me from tiunking that be was pla^iig 
npon my Imckwoode ig&tmuice, whim be wae apeaking mf . 
own good name and good qualitiea to my teeth. But when I 
doubted and began to enapiciun that he waa ninning riga upon 
me, 1 bad only to look into bia &oe and aee that he was 
talking in the way of downright, matter-of-ibct bunneaa. 

“When be oame, Bachel went to him wd pat her band in 
bis, but she didn't speak. Nor did be at first. He only bent 
down and kiesed her forbad ; and so he stood awhile, bidd* 
ing her band in his, and talking to my father. It araa a tight 
to see them two. I couldn’t stand it. There waa something 
in it, I can't tell you what, that looked so eadfol. 1 went 
out and wiped the water from my eyea. It seemed to ma 
then, as if the old gentleman waa meditating aomething very 
distreaaing, and as if poor Bachel wae half dub’oot of it 
herself. After a little while, my father came out and joined 
me, and we walked off together to the stable. 

“‘William,’ says the old man, ‘theae are strange peo^. 
They seem very sweet, good people ; at least the girl aeema 
very good; and is a very sweet girl; but there's something 
very strange and very sorrowful about thextiv 

“ I cunid’t say any thing, for my heart waa very full, and 
the old man went forward. 

“' Now what’a more strange tiian for him to leave her here 
with us f though, to be sure, we wouldn't see her harmed 
even to the falling of a hair of Jier bead—«and 1 can answer 
for you, Bill, as 1 can fiw myself; but it’s not every body ttatt 
will say for us what we might feel for ourselves, and ptecioua 
few fathers woukl leave an imly daughter hen, in strange 
woods, with such pmfoci strangers.’ 

“ ‘ But tbe’a not hia danghter,’ aaid L 

It dim’t matter. It’a very clear that be lovea her aa if 
Bbe was hia ^n^ter, and 1 reekna tiia^ never inaiVra nay 
0 
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ofter fwtoBt. Poor girl t—Pm utire 1 like her already so much 
tlMt 1 wirti he WoaM leave her here al^etber.' 

'f Thews laet words of my father seemed to untie my tongue, 
and i ap Kid told him every syllable of what had taken place 
between me and Mr. Eckhardt, from my first meeting with 
him tte di^i when i went to the river lauding, up to the very 
moment when we were talking. I didn’t hide any thing, but 
told the whole story of the cards, the gold, and the diamundH; 
and ended by letting him know that if he should be so sorry to 
lose Uaehel, now that we both knew so much about her, it 
woald go a mighty deal harder witli mo. I told him ali that 
Mr. Eckhardt had said since his return, and what hopes I had 
that all would go as be wished if. But the old man shook 
Ilia head. He did’t like what he heard about Mr. Eckbardt’s 
gambling, and was very tight upon mo for lotting myself be 
tampted to deal with him in the same husiness. He didn’t 
think the worse of Bachei, of course, but he looked n{Km it 
as a sort of misfortune to be in any way connected with a 
gambler. 

" We hadn’t much longer time fur .confabulating, for Mr. 
Eokhardt now came from the house and joined us. He was 
a man who came, always jump to the business,.whatever it 
wa% that he had in band. But he wasn’t a rough roan, 
tooagh a (piiefc one. He bad a way of doing ttie biuntest 
thhiga without roughing the feelings. When be drew nigh, 
ba toMe my fiiti>er*s arm to lead him aside, speaking to me at 
thgaanMi time—Bayner, go ^ Bachei;—i have prepared lier 
la see yon. I will mqdain eveiy thing to your fhther, if you 
havn not already done it; audif yon have, 1 still have sume- 
totog to say.’ 

Ton may reckon I didn’t atop to count the teacks after 
dM. >. I verily think that I made the door of the bouse in a 
i|OIH*t{e«nd<i(Rito from the stable. Vet, when 1 got to the 
ttatohoMtl iitadte^ htack fiut. t heaid a low sweet sort of 
i^OUiing from within, and oh! how Wy hMM mnote me wbai 
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I heaj^ it. 1 thought to JU'wlf, it’s »o cniei iofonw thil poor 
girl’* ioclioatiop. liniat wm she w>« inmef Thatwha Iroy 
question to mygelf, and it made me mighty huiuhb>, I t^f you* 
-M-hen 1 asked it. Bat that very hutnbieoesa did me (^>od, 
and gave me a sort of strength. ' If she don’t see any tidng 
in me to favour,' was my thought,' at least I’-Jl show Usr ttat 
I’m not the mean>spirited creature to take advantage of her 
necessity;’ and when I thought in this manner, I went for* 
ward with a bound, and stood before her. I took her hand 
in mine, and said,—^bnt Lord bless me, it's no use to try and 
tell yon what I said, fbr 1 don't know myseif. The words 
poured from roe free enough. My lu'srt- was very fWl. I 
meant to apeak kindly and handily, and do the tiling gene^ 
rously, and I reckon that, when the heart means what isright, 
and has a straight purpose befuru it, the tongue cap’t go very 
far out of tlte way. Nor did mine, if I am to judge of the 
effects which followed it. It’s enough for roe to tell yntt» 
that, though the tears wasn’t altogether dried up in Bachal's 
eyes, her lips began to smile; she let her hand rest in tnilie, 
and ahe said sonethuqr, hut what it was, 1 can’t t«ii yoga 
It's enough to say that slie let mu know that she thought that 
all that had been proposed by Mr. Bckbardt was fur her good 
and happiness, and she was willing to consent to whateyw 
he had said. He came in a little while atte*, and seemed 
qai;« satisfied. He talked, as if be himself was partiealaily 
pleased, hut there was a very great earnestness In fau hwfca 
that awed and overpowered me. ■Bis eyes seemed very 
mudi sunk, even in the sliort time be bad been gtaif, tikg 
wrinkles seemed to have doubled in nomber on hit time } Ut 
form trembled very much, and 1 could perceive that he toiidc 
his pills from tiie little hex of silver twice as often eg ever. 
He didn’t give iumsedf or me much ^ae to think over what 
was to happroi, tbr be tedn't bees ten ntaates retuttaoi to 
the bouse, after tiro oarittmwieinadBmtaaloti leaddh beim 
he mod fe gie ia • frhinpei: 
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«< Bsyner, nay Indi you ten u good fellow; sopposeyou ride 
eff at once for your paraon. Yon liaTe one, your fatiier tells 
me, wititiu a few milea. A amart gallop will bring bim back 
with you before aunaet, and I would see you married to*night. 
1 a^ail have to leave you in the morning.’ 

“ Ah 1 atraager, don’t wonder if 1 made the duet fly after 
that 1 That night we were married. 


CHAPTER X. 

Tai next morning, jnat as breakfast was over, Mr. Eck-* 
hardt rose and buttoned hit coat. 

•<<Racbel, my child,’said he, 'I shall now leave you. It 
wiU be perhaps some time before I see you again. For. that 
matter, I may never see yon again. But I have folflUed my 
promise to your dear father. You are the wife of a good man 
—^ajtentle and kind-hearted man. He will make yoi^a good 
hnsband, I beUeve and hope. Von, 1 know, will make h% a 
good wi&. The seeds of guodneM and happiness are here in 
this cottage—^may they grow to fndts. iQsa me, my diildl 
Kiss me I It may be for the last time I* 

‘"Mol’aaidshe; <ob,ou!' and she canght and she clung 
to hhn. It was a rime to bring tears, stranger, not to talk. 
Thm ym a good many words said by all of ui^ but not much 
ti^icfaig- It was a ciy and an exclamarimi like, with poor 
Whel, sad then she sunk of in the arms of Jdr. Eckhardt. 
1 was monstrous frightened; bnt he earned her mto the room 
and had her on the bed. ‘ She will soon get over it,’ said be, 
‘ aad ia the mean time I’ll stesl away. 'When idie recovers, 
fidloyraie. Yon will And me-—’ He told me nhere to 
And higb—at the ^ce where we had played together on toe 
deadhotne—hottoeaantmioeheflaiihediaawbiqier. Then 
l^ ai^ofipsdaadlcipdlpr, java aae topg look, aad his 
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lipa moved act he Iru epraldaf a bleMdiif over tsifJ '\AttK 
this he tamed fira& me hantedly, a« if to coocesl tim tw in 
his eye.. Oit 1 eaw it. It couldn’t be concealed. It vraii 
about the laiierest tear I ever did see in the eye of a man, bet 
I reckon there was only that one. He'Was gone before 
Itachel come to herself. Till that happened I was about the 
most miserable creatnre on earth. 'When she opened her eyes 
and found that he was already gone, her troubles somewhat 
softened; and when 1 found that, I set off to follow Mr. Eck' 
bardt, as he had directed me. 1 found him at the place 
appointed, but he bad no horse and no cloak, and didn’t ap¬ 
pear to have made any of the usual arrangements for tmvel- 
lihg. I expressed my surprise. * Where's your horse f ’ 1 de¬ 
manded.—‘I Shall need none. Besides, I Haw none. You 
Mem to forget, Rayoer, that the horse is yours.’—‘Minel’— 

‘ Yes) you won him!’—‘ But yon can’t mean, sir-’ I was 

beginning to expostulate, when he put his hand on my month. 
’Say no more, Bayner. You are a good fellow. The horse t> 
yours, whether yon have him by your skill or my generosity. 
Wd 1 not tell you that I intended to make yon my hdr?* . 

“I looked bewildered, and felt so, and said, ’Well, yoit 
don’t intend to leave us then P’—' Yes, I do.’— ’ How do yon 
mean to go-by water P* Remember, the river was pretty 
near ns, and though I didn’t myself expect any steamboat, yet 
I thought it likely he might have beard of one. 'Very pos¬ 
sible, be answered, with something of a smile npon hfis coun¬ 
tenance. He continued, after a abort panae,' It is dUHentt to . 
say by whit conveyance a man goes when he goes ont ipf 4lS 
world, Hayner. The journey I propose to take is sa'dtiw. 
life is an uncertain basinets, Itayner. Uncertain tt it is, 
most people seem never to have enough of it. I am iff a dif¬ 
ferent thinking. I have had only too mi^ I aiii neitiwr 
well in it, nor It tortt^ and 1 shall Wve it, ' I have all 
my arrangements, settled my cotteetns, sid, as I promised, 
yon ifeall ba my h^.’ I bsgsa to speak sad Oxpostdiitowitb 
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teikuiK, 

Ul. Yoa «iiii my iviMi y<m bare 
Hi IW!y 4'W» I Mi mm, And X i>ibmiae yOtt /«luin dever intei^ 
IMlfjt jm* AHIb' bftvf heird me, yott tmdentadd my 

WwTOli 

' Ifcbld^ I de$' vraa my asewer; 'ytnt mean to take your 

ournttbc 

“•tWlsj iUgmer! bat ydn «i)ea& as if it was yoart I were 
iMMtilli taker 

**t Ibid ^bi I (bit almost as bad as if it was, and aslmd 
biBk Wby be abottld think of such n deed. 

•** tfs a lonf story, Bayner, and you would probably tmd#- 
"iltakft ft idi thorongdily m ten words as in ten thousand. Ber- 
bi^ t ibould say enough in teilmg you that I am sii^ of h(b, 
AM that life aickens me Every mOmedt that I live humbles 
tHA dSgndet me I have been tiie master of three princely 
1 khd now I hara only the meant to carry me on my 
itkIlDMnby 1 have !«d ^ the reputation of talents, wit, 
giA WisAwn in high degree, but lack 'Hie strength to forbear 
'H|^‘^BdttfMiid«Uiahip of the basest, and Hue wit to keep ftom 
MHiVgptKHm ^ the vilest Had I been tbe only viebm, 
l|lyii#l Mit tSht poor child, now your wife—the cMld of a 
milkl'WdHYe and friend—entrusted to my fnardiansfaip in the 
'bMljMkMt of love,'Vhtch, at dyhtg, demanded of me no 
jl ti jl) twt that tHdeh it fancied wa* spiakmg Hirongh my 
AjllMUitehtid has been tbevicHm Hwi Start not' Ibe 
HpMilk n«n as any angel. It waa Hm nhbety her fortune 
IT «lt«b t a{H>nk t luiuandemd herb wsHi my own. I did 
ihdlltHp|«l#foh<itgsyy, NO! Bat {have ined in 

lh«hd Hurt KdwHlatSUe M >o«re, 

iiHfowHfoii«i»iiJh-4hat hw wm 
Ws«<iK-i^l«%teiUix^ ^Mlflfoi^.mygood 

Idfow, %«»I«« yott thm, Hnd! I l$i| ]M 
'(Mf'klllMndfor HfedhBd. WSiMrtl oHanHse. Hns- 
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bands ha^ &r hw. Men of twak and eubetale^ ftw 

whose attentiom tin «iott«ni of iaost dnogMan urtmkl teta 
worked tteif wits utd fingert to the bonei But tf 1 eqata* 
defed Bachel^ fortonfr-HEDark me—1 ww leeoWed A$ 
should not be eamifioed. I resolved 1 wosM do iMur 
justice, at lm»t in that one Svspect—that die dhonld ndHnsr W 
yielded* if I could help it, to the shallow witiincT* ihe p«i&- 
gate, or the brute—^iet toeir social rank and woildly posses¬ 
sions be what they might. I knew her, and &noied t Oonld 
tell what sort of person would suit tier. 1 have finmd 
person in yon—so I believe- and niy work la ended* 
labourer knocks off when his work is done, and so will, J. 
There is one thing, Rayner—’ . 

“ lie took from his pocket the buckskin roll Winch c^^aiMd* 
his }>ack of cards. 

“' Do yon see these f 1 will not say that they have bean 
my bane. 1 were a fool to aay so. My own weakons wpS 
iny bane. They were only the unconscious lostnunenin lit lUf 
hands, at innocent Mi the dirk or pistol m tlie handk of the 
assnssiD. But they have tiieir dangers, Kayner; and I would 
protect yon against them Take tbem; 1 promised po* 
should be my lieir. Take them, but not to pligr witH 
Keep them in yoUr eyes as an omen. Show them to ypfftt 
children as a waroinir* Tell them what 1 have told you* Mid 
while you femiliarize meiv eyes with their forms, fimihariw 
their hearts witti their dangers I'liere! do (wt leas nfgiit Of 
thf’ii. heave me now. Farewell! Tou seo I am ah the 
bottom of my bo*.’ 

■■ Ite thrust tile cards into my hands, and as tie spoMf* hd' 
drew out bis litile silrnr box, and took from it pQt 

wIkU remained* iCIil he swatlowod* Mid iHH ItMlded kM 
the 1 * 0 * also, i yefosed to tidm it, ' Pifoniff md(IJm»'Mhy 
uott your isfoill'.tfttWkhtteaii Imve no oftot ^JS^-dsto- 
minationt Tal^lt.fliid Isiivs met’ dot I e# ndkbid* He 
vumed from meil eMhCt ‘Tbv’ni * feoliab fUh>Wslb9x>«'l 
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felbwea 

Uttctap)^, Atiigh«4tiHUflOfaiiOoaAartwjmmttMedl, 

yyl pj^i^is^ y ffflu 

«A bg|»^%»'«^p|ii!MK(«.H IM ha W ww y tafcpp ia«d3r; 
«i4 I M, iib a^fm jbagwi to Uiotaa oad-to 

hod not oaoiped njrdb«dr«»tiat^ ti»t 
biiifOl wMdi liO Im bad fakoi-wM pmatif bogor ibaa 
«igrlMbadWod>lwfo(9: and I then MWendmed, ^ be&K 
^ 4 gMriag« oeraaooy waa pecfotmed ^{irerkmanigM;, 

87 jiraaeaoti tad 1 
tbat it oontained a good aaay, time -we 

mmlM fi* bodpi of dm Tim. He toned fbU upcm me. 
SlWPSlt^ ^yoa’n a good Mkwr, bat yoa moat go 

ll^jfOjjwar jiife.’—'It’B impomble,’ aaid I, ‘to leavo yom,’ 
aM to aaid ha, aad be taiaed toawda tbe 
llfpF. Ijtookitforeertam be waagei«gto^nDgaia,aBd I 
|^t>^f»« 9 fd to aeue binw but, joat aa^tny timo woe axr 
taaM to BadRMe bin, bavbeeled aboottad (dapped a pigtoi 
to vny bgad. I atarted back, qokkly enough, ae yon may 
aappoae; aad be exdaimed—‘ih) B^ner, yon are a good 
Wfow, tat yon (aaaot prerent jomney. FamweU}* 
1V}ib.«tapeimda he dong me tbe pbtid, lehi^ I afterwards 
il^«aa,mdoaded, and, betbra I oooldqieak or dunk, he 
tpA||lg ftOB the Unff into tbe atraam. It appeared to me ea 
jit|a|indttai#uAbe<bralaaw tiM moik^ I an op the 
IMMItrlimtabadatood,aa aoonaa I ooaid recommyarif, 
ap4 ti^wa tte water-Tingt were qnea^kg in gnat 
cintidigfl^tatadgDaedoTni. I#dgtgitrenyaell'a mo^ 
aamdilltarttat. 1 amid eirin ISm d desk aad dm Uke a 
•■■|Mad»4l||| bad BO fiwr of dw water for myaaif; ao in I 
ilMMtta long ea I lOeaJd stead ftnadar* 
tteldb; tattMMtMnetbtegtfidm. Be bet given haaaelf 
gpte tbeeppl^so mttafy.JlMt fliey whiited hteieot of 
irbaBtimiN4|;ad.to% ■hate,Imw 
upliftfteattatittegtMMbethwtadbedertarn Bataa 
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fiw p 6 l* lb. ioMi; ««N 

JaakJonfM^t 

'# Tok «N» 0«rMH« Hn^.»fliA itatf tti*tl!>iato Mu 

la faxfltla iBtalL W$ -w wy iwu gM IM 

indtairtA W««l■rh^,««r«^;il^«uldrl'^^ ibiit 

Mr. in«iv ia Jiis tnilm 1 

^hifinr. flhUpifa >iw ti, mJ tt iftilMwatofci^pyla 
Wimittr. tt«Hdb»«%crfl*dtoa»«k««4rdbjiMMll»ta^ 
or tiieii*,%«lilMtiii<dn it be«t't>r<)«rta|ft» tekMI 90*i39, 
and Icon it aillty heart; and that iwOem bar 
tienoa torngb a Mart of peace aloof with It pn%%iiK!li 
like happineaa. I ooald tell yoa tooie, ay M«Wi, Mt ft^Het 
ttecdnil, bimI yoor eyea look aa if they bal ka^ 
enoofh for one aitti^. So come witiiine,Wdletfoi!foi>ii' 
yea where yoa aie to Ue down T’ 

llieee word*tehaad net I halfaBipecf that! waaMtIra* 
iof m »y ^r. I Can hardly aoppoae that, ddtr* f6j|dtr« y<ia 
Ooidd teci^ahidiMaiiettf Hlwfotfetftilaaae.' 
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CHAPTBH I. 

flionffi>hsd i^iia, the leaves ■were falling', and the 
ingm^ bOnteHi of^^JaWwha, ret foith upon the chaie. - 
Xitlbfl^aiM tveht off hi every direction, and befon- two 
#9(11(4 Ba^eii^aed from the beginning of thu campaign, (he 
aatidn wa* broken npinto parting, each under the guid- 
individual warrior. The eorrse of the acveral 
IhaBlng bands was ‘aken according to the tastes and habits of 
ta leaders. Some i»r the Indiana were famous fur tlieir skill 
Itl bhnttng the otlur, eoi.ld swim as long v. .(h head under 
watetas Mmself, and be not for from his hanrches, when he 
emerged to broatbe. 'Hicso followed the eouise oi shallow 
waters and awati;(ia, and t cek, dorse bsvs, tn which it was 
known he loond Ws fitvoarile haunts. The hear hnntcr pushed 
for the cane brakes and the bee trees, and woe to the black 
bear ■» Uo-.t be i-ncvontc’ d v .lb his paws full of honeycomb, 
■^hicb be ■VIE .lawilli.ig t> leav,. lehiau him. The uotive 
waitimr took bia way town. Js ‘h * iiills. seeking for the bro'wa 
wolf and tbe d. er; and, if the truth were known, smiled ■with 
■wholesale oonteoipt at the wore timor'''‘s, wi» desired less 
adventurona trininphs. Many »,-+forth in cooples only, avoiding 
wi(^«aoi^an liie clamorous of tlm triho; and some few, .,ie 
igntn TOcessfal , the invoterate bachelors of the nation, 

t^fepooni^ll^ H^e their forward progress alone. The old 
andneta, the boji t!i#rblow gnna 
the sftnaws Mowly, ai^rding to tbe divi- 
the bimtere amnag thetoreives.. They carried 
^ VNUfcetajilad bread stvSs, and camped'-'S^btly in noted 
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places, to wliidi; neootdiiiff to previoai ama9BiBe«tt,t|it 
hunters Might eepkir at ereDiBi, laid integtiietrKSQit. fotids 

-my, stafie'of the tiibes followed <i^ course cT tte Catewliiii 
even to sotttee. O&ers darted off towards the Coooletioid 
Broad riv^ and there were ste^, the most dariiKt eod ewiil 
of foot, who made nothing of a jooney to the ingeriii-er, end 
the rolling moantaine of Bpartantmrg. , 

There were two worriore who pursued thle codrsih Oni'of 
them was Conattee, and a braver man and Ume figtooete 
hunter never lived. But he bad a wife who -wns a g re ater 
amid than Xantippe. She was the wonder and terror of the 
tribe, and quite us ugly as the one-eyed squaw of 
teneggee, the grey demon of Enoree. Her tongue Wgl the 
signal for “ slinhing” among the bold hunters of Tadt^" 
town; and when they heard it, “ Now,” said die young W^. 
men, wlin sympathised, as all proper young women will do, 
with (he handsome husband of an ugly wife, “ now,” said they, 
" wo know that poor Conat(ee has come home." The return 
of the husband, particularly if he brought no gntue, vas sure 
to be followed by a atorm of that -‘dry thnndor,'' <0 well 
known, which never failed to be beard at the fariiiost rnd of 
the village. 

Tlte companion of Conattee on the present exjwdition was 
named Pelonee—one of the handsomest lads in tl,- whole 
nation. lie was tall and straight like a pin:- troo; had proved 
big skill and courage in sev eral eapeditioas agaiuat the r!»w- 
annee red sticks, and had found no youn; warrior* of the 
CberolciH!, though h« had been on the war pa •• aga>n*< i iem, 
and had sl^keM all their posts, who could cocumveni bini m 
stratagem, or eompier him in actual blows. Hi* renown aa » 
hunter was »ot less grei||,. He had put to shaioe th® 
wo!f-takeij» of the tribe, aa^ the lodge of hia vaoe^le . 

Ghifonti, was never withbot sa^t There w a* no mion 
why Conattee, the immi^ notUif should be so ini|^te with 
rrelonee, thesingic; there wiUt;»o particuter 
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formed as istinaqr, wUeli, minte to av* solttwr de> 
soMMod ii«»dSioo«iH[0«^^i%ffi^wil»i)fifoo fcrmw.— 
-She w}»,iq|S|^rad of b«t JliwWyi- hmdHBd’a movwimfo, 
nA wfl !»*<>» »n »>op> 

ihBfweflif, 
tooMmioff^ vii«%arbeiwwr^i 
ibofOwitjhpMRsimol^ aaiiibfopoiWi 

aWR. wna ooiHRVRpH^sevef 00 w^ aatii^adtaii wima !»<< 
Iivoo(rMlS<doam afoog vitb him, »ItifWIMaiu^ oooanose,, 
aiif, that Mte poor Posatfoe pomoade him to regard 
Macoenh m * totofihle peiaooa^. Hckw ha coMo to marrjr 
aihja creat me • anch a twawgast, and so aBWwtroua ugly— 
ww aayatiQr wl^ Roneirf the damselai^jPatawha coold 
a la tMa t i i thoagh the aabjeet waa cmm os whudi, when mead* 
isg tha roQSg huiter’e mocawuw, th^ expended no email 
qaapl% oC ooeQeimire, Conattee, we may be pacnutted to 
Oagr»waajall|l qute popolar among then, m ipde of iua bad, 
taata^ and fo a a ifeat anaraila l iii g l ee a; poMh1y,f(n'tkeTeiym»r<i 
aosthathda wifowaa munrsallydetested; apdit will, p•^>« 
hapa, e p ee h e fimnfhmf for their ihwrity, if w« piy no deeper 
ate thw.motiaes, to eay that foe wish ym anir^ial eawi«, 
tlwm,fl»t the Optichi Mant^to, or Black Cevji of foeir be> 
Brf, aymld tite foe vin«o to htmaelf, and leatvto foe poev 
C pwa ^t ee' amaa naaoaable tope of bemg made hi«i>y hjr • 
IMM* farfahttBt^nmm, 
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of ”Tttiabii^4i»yttt***iiaj"aowk^ «flilk wt 

looger ImM tto tUMCttii tff ANW«tio«»(^^ 

MMKiit gtw* kwiiio mima§tdat0iiAlKi»it 

hMsdf, lirii^or* 

TniiiMiwt^ 'gfck* |iin» «t hniMit. GMIgam fsuiMi irMh 

btobk liwnerri«Htfrty«aa*^teadii»w*a u Ihfrttfctf 

slKMiMBivelteviiwMra tfaoi^paaA nothiii^iaMrlitognio 
till fbey hud Unwra 4fafr TUffnMAm Mind 1 ton> ISo inm 
titHr cooiso till tbor ctunt to the flMDOu Innitfakf gMaidi 
trUMi bordered OD^ IPecoIet, will Mwrei^f^ mommtjf, 
emee, m they did notVop to hHat bytiwitniy, there trerg 
neOeetanlyimt fetriwddeste togireiafenet jtol^ 
stMite. WbeetteyhiuSieaehedtiw river, iKWeeerrtteydled^ 
fbr hoove, IreU iaovrato thein 4l^^MeviM« eeeeaMb 

btWeee the peielMerirtiWoftIwBMotet, aril hftdi ilm 
celled the Tliiefeett^-r« ftedri- of the EeWKwpoddeuh, j» 
vridoh tiHtylnd oonfideat hopee of fiaduglhe getiherUlitiiif^ 
derired. la Ibtmr'yea^ the t^ot had InM MuMw §g t 
■heiterlB# plaae ia heade kwotvee; and^vSh aeandiiei'likv 
theiaiwlieDee •rail«rriol>e^^ Her hw Umi te Mirim 
piqiarad ^ ehrMteri idMfte and iMrpet Mft act* 
tiMirkeen mapoa ae cl oie et plaoee of the ttidtee^ ta^, 
vriiich tbeypteaged daiiMely. t^l■yh^lWl|pnMa•dcdlhr|^ 
fore a ibi^ lMB|k<veal( «f aoieatet aiM^ 
path; aiiil,heleyei%h%rioBodad ty fM lamr «f dUoiMrii' 
rrhwh glaaoed IM apMoei|i* tadge hheearii riUebto I 19 ', h^ 
darted dfiritha ftritlid Itm lathp dMetMi 
vAtm aiKAatiraoted ehafti pehetraiiat" the ride heaeathOe 
ftee riamldm, iaffieted atawlU, ifneta &tal dwaa fc upon 
tMnmriioToaghlycarHredbaiiHlir B| fueled aptMjClpa^ 
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in hi* despemtion. b«t'fw »»ge.wa« too^^q^ for him; 
lesping bdbind n .tree^lm strpke -with 

which tile white tuaks tiirehtened and,, by this time was 
enaUed to fit a aecond atto*; to hie itow.. Hi* aim was true, 
and tiM! stime htode of the shaft went quiyering into the 
shaggj^ monster’s heart; who, under the pang of- the last con- 
vnlstott, bounded into the muddy water of the Thicket^. Creek, 
to the edge of which the chase had now.brought ail the parties. 
Conattee beheld him plunge furiously forward—twice-r-thrice— 
then rest with his nostrils in the water, as the current bore 
him ftom sight around a little elbow of the creek. But it was 
not often that the Indian hunter of those days lost the game 
which he had stricken, Couatte stripped to it, threw his 
fringed hunting shirt of buckskin on the bask, with his bow 
and arrows, his^mocnsius and leggings beside it, and reserr’ing 
only his knife, lie called to tjelouee, “who wa-s approaching 
him, to keep them in sight, and plunged into fhe water in pur¬ 
suit of his victim. Scdonee g.ave little heed to the movements 
of his companion, after the first two or three vigorous strokes 
which he beheld him make. Such a pursuit, as it promised 
noftmil, calk'd for little consideration fn-m this hard and fe.ar- 
less rticc, and Selonoe aiuiseii himself by striking into a tliick 
ooiise whidi they had not yet travemed, in search of otlier 
sport. Ihere be started the she-frolf, and found sufficient 
employment .on bis own hands to call fur all Us attention to 
himtclf. -When Selonee first came in sight of her, she m as 
lyipS On a bed j»f rushes and leaves, which she had prepared 
under tiie roots a gigantic oakc^ Her cabs, to the numher 
nf fiva, lay aronnd her, keejmig a pwr^ct silence, which she 
hadno d<’ubt e ifurced upon ioem after W own faslaon, and 
whidh was rigidly maUtUu^ nntii ttiey saw him. In «r s 
thra the instiwJt# of ^ fierce beasts could no longer he ss;)i- 
pressed, and timy joiaed.atoncein a short chopping hark, or 
wy, at the stranger, while their little eyes tia«tH*d fire, and 
their red jaws, toinly Sprinkled with the first teeth, were 
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gitohed togetim xriib « dmir of fctoohrat haired to ma, 
\rhlch muki ^ aXtare, hotsriadi, fbrtniAtay «» Selone^^ 
■#*8 tao feeble at that time to make hie iq^noaeb to than 
dangerotiii Bot the dam danaided greater coMideratioiii 
Witt one iWreep of her fora>paw she dreir all the fonng ones 
Behind hei^ and ehoseWg erery preparedneet for flight, ahe 
began to Smve backward elowly beneath ttp orerhai^iBW 
litdbe of tte itree, Ktfll to«phig her keen flery eye flxed upon 
ttfe liflilter. But Selonee wea not diapoaed td ehflbr her to gfbt 
off so easily, llie auocesa of ('oiiattee had just given hiiirKif* 
ficieut provocation to make him silently resolve that the »he- 
vvolf—who ia iilwaya more' to be dreaded than ttelnsde, s», 
with nearly allhia strength, she was twice his swiftness, sad, 
with her young about her, more than twice hia ferocity— 
aliould testify more completely to hia prowess than the victory 
just obtained l5y his corapanton could possibly speak for his. 
Ilia eye waS fixed upon here, and hera, never for a moment, 
taken from him. It Was his (ihject to divert it, since he well 
knew, that with his first move(!«mt, she would most probably 
spring upon him. Without lifting bis bow, which he nevertte* 
lets bad in readiness, be whistled shrilly as if to hia dbg; and 
answered himself by a correct imitation of tlie bark of the In* 
diaa enr, tte knowh enemy of the wolf, and wtomoaly his 
victim. Ihe keen eye of the angiy beast looked suddenly 
arooud as if fearing an assault upon her young ones from be¬ 
hind. iQ thii moment, tte arrow of Selonee Was driven 
through h« neck, and when the leaped forward to tto place 
where he stood,lie was no longer to be sebn. 

From a tree whiohjie had ttrowB between them, he wstchad 
her movements and prepared a second riiaft. Meimwiiile she 
made her way back Mowly to U|r yonjig, and before she credd 
ngaui turn towards Wma second iridwlBid giveali!^ aii^r 
and severer Wound. Stilt, w Sidcm^ well knew the tingidar 
tenacity of life posswnwd by threo flchre rafosfi^, he pru¬ 
dently changed his porition with eSety abaft, nid took esi*- 
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cial cai* to plaoe luaiidlf in iiie rear of some modti^tely 
aized tr8e> tRiffidentiy large to shelter him from hnr .<dawi, 
yet small enosgb to enable tom to take .free aim armmd 
it Stili he! not, at^imy time, witodraw than 
twenty atitya from hU enemy. Divided in hmamigiea by the 
neoeasity of ketynng neto her youngs he was conscioasof her 
inatolity to pmsoe him far. Carrying on the war in thie ma&> 
ner he had buried no less than 6ve arrows- in her body, and it 
waa not nntii his sixth had penetrated her eye, that he 
deemed himself safe in the nearer approach which he now 
meditated. She bad her cnbs, on. receiving hia iaat shot, 
and waa writhing and leaping, blinded, no leas than maddened 
by the wonnd, in a vain endeavour to approach her assailant. 
It was now that Selooee determined on a closer conflict.. It 
was toe grmit boast of the Catawba warriors to grapple with 
the wolf, and while he yet straggled, to tear the quick quiver¬ 
ing heart fhnn his bosom. He placed his bow and arrows be¬ 
hind toe tree, and taking in his left hand a chunk or fragment 
of a bough, while he grasped ius unsheathed knife in his right, 
he leapt in among the cubs, and struck one of them a severe 
blow upon toe bead withi'ip i.hunk. Ite scream and tbeconlh- 
sion among the rest, brought back the angry dam, and though 
(toe could see only imperfectly, yet guided Ity toeir olamour, 
toe rusted wito open jaws upon toe hn&r. Wift keen, 
quek eyes, and steady resolute nerves, he awaited for hm ap¬ 
proach, and when toe toned her tead atode, to strite 
tom witti her toarp teeth, he thgnt tte pine fragment 
wtoto he carried in toe left band, into bet extended jawa, and 
ptMa^ tin<'t«tien her, bniebaok fan- haunches to tte earth. 
M while toe young ones were mtpetentoy gnawing at tte 
haaia the wanior, 'atoSto had been .fearisasly planted ill tte 
wry sntoto of them. :^itoeee Imdid not heed. Tte larger 
end derety costoatant os^ for aU hsi attentioa, and ter 
fom^oan, utocfamsd by the (qpasnw of hce wouads, rendered 
agMWMny ail to* adlRiK uto ainngto to preaerva the advan- 
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tage he ii^ gkised. Ihe fierce heMt hed Mink her teeth by 
^ into tile -wood, and learii^r it ia her Jaw^ he Mdied her 
leith ti» band, now fieed, by tiie ibroat, and bearioK her op- 
ward, eo aa to yield him a p]a^||Dd eaey etiobe at her bdly 
he drove (he deep knife into it, uid drew the blade npwaide 
nsiil retieted by the bone of tbe breatt. It wee then, while 
she lay wiitiiiag and rolling upon tbegroimd iatheagonleaof 
death, that he tore'tiie heart from the opooing he bad made, 
and hurled it down to the cube, who eeized on itwltii avidity. 
This doM, he patted and caressed them, and while ti»y straf¬ 
fed abont him ibr the meat, he cat a foih in the ears of Saoh, 
and potting the alipa in bia poach, left the yoong ones witiwot 
ihrther hurt, for the future sport of the hunter. The dan be 
scalped, and with this trophy in bia poeaetaion, he poshed 
back to the place whae he had left tbe accontremeats of Co- 
nattee, which he found undisturbed in tiia place where he bad 
laid tiieni. 


CHAPTER HI. 

BoTwherewMOonatteehimselfdoringflthisperiodP Some 
honn had elapsed siBce be had taken the river after the tign 
that he had riain, and it waa eomethiog entpritiag to Selonee 
timt be eboald have renudned absent and witiwatbis ctothes 
M long. The weather waa cold and nopisaaant, and it oonld 
crarce be a' matter at dioice with tiie hnnter, however hardy, 
to snffer all ito bitiinr bleakneeaea when hie gnnmmta were 
witlun hie reach. Thni refiection made Selonee ap pre b e nw ra 
that gome harm bad baldened to his oonpmuoa. Heefacnted 
to him, but received no aarirwr, CoM be Inve been seized 
with tbe eranqi wbtiein titoetraara, drowned before he 
could extricate himself. TU«Wns|ideiigerto -«^dcl» tbeveiy 
beet swimnma if liabla nicerinin seneons of year, and 
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til certain cofaditiotM of (iw body. Selonee reproached him#elf 
that he hiM liot atalted beaide atreaia nnial the remit of 
Conatttee’a wcperitBeht was known. The saind of the young 
hunthr tfai bronbled with feala and doubts. He went 
do'^'.thbbhnh of the river, and called alond with all his lungs, 
untirtbe woods and waters re-echoed, again and again, the 
namd of Gmiattee. He received no other reaiionse. With a 
mind filled with increasing fears, each more unpleasant than 
tte laati Selonee plunged into the creek, and struck.off for 
the tqipoaite shore, at the very point at which the tiger had 
about to tom, under the influence of the current, when 
Conattee went in after him. He was soon acrosa, and soon 
fboud the .itacki of the hunter in the gray sands npim its inar.> 
gin. He found, too, to his great delight, the traces made by the 
, eareoas of the tiger~the tract was distinct enough from the 
blood which dropped from the reeking skin of the beast, and 
Sekmee rqoiced in the certainty that the traces which lie fol¬ 
lowed would soon lend him to his friend. But not so. He 
had scarOelygone fifty yards into the wood when his tracks 
fyied bhn at the foot of a crooked, fallen tree, one of the most 
gnarled and complicaled of all the crooked treci irf the forest; 
here all signs disap^ eured. Couattoo was not only not th)^ 
bnt had left no sort of cine by which 1» follow Mm further. 
This wan tt» strangest tiling of all. The footprints were dis¬ 
tinct elanigh tdl he came to ilie spot where lay the crooked 
tree, hot there he lost them. Ho searched ft»e forest anmnd 
hliaa, in every direction. Not a copse escaped his Search—hot 
a hay—not a, thklret—not an Wtetd—and he came hack to the 
spot where foe tiger had been skinned, fiuut and weary, and 
• morr aojTcwlul tlaui cau well bo apvkm. At one time he 
fancied MS finend wMi drowned, at another, that he was 
taken prisoner by .there were his tracks 

nmn tae 'rirer« aad lU^wsre .maHmc, Woks tima his own. 
BerideK-ao fiwMW*'latW saHpoaitiBn'drss concenied, it was 
sesfwfiy jxNsilita tihdk so hrnm.snd ennsiiig a warrior wonld 
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tyfer biWMtdf to be «t> eoatpleitiy wik{^ ted bbitied bff by 
an eneniy, wiMt eo suteb te b^ tele to kite Sie alaite} 
ted, evm bed tint. to etee, wOnld it be likely tot to 
eneiny woeid ksee tufibisd- hH to ptss eritoat botite. 
'* Ba^'’ bere to eagtbatiob betatelly arose ib to bund 
eeloneej *• toy fl^ not eeen now be on to trick I” Hritb 
tile enggestite to gelltet yoatii bOondOd to hi* tot. “ It is 
no Fat tork^ tot toy seek I” he exciaitned, dimwing out in 
arrow frogi to leash tot hong upon hiS shoalderi, ted fitting 
it i» Us bow, while his bn^, glsncing eye witteed trajf 
shadow M the wood, and his keen, quick ear noted eir«y 
sound. Bat tore were no signs of an enemy, and a singtor 
ted rnoumfiil stinnew hung over to woods. Never waS 
creature more miserable than ielonee. He called teind, until 
bis voice grew hoarSe, and bis throat sore, npoa to name of 
Conattee. There was no answer, but to gibing echoes of hil 
own hoarse accents. Once more he went back to the rieeri 
ofacB more he plunged into its bosom, sad witii ItiSty sinobrs 
strnch oat for a thick green idted that lay some quarter of i 
mile beloW", to which he thought it Hot improbable tot titti 
hunter might have wandered in pursnit of Oflier gune. It 
toe a tiii(My vSooded but ibnall island, trhibli bb treberiwd U 
an bter. ftoding nothing, he made his weary way back to 
to spot ftom wUeh his friend had Started ob tovibg him. 
Here he toto elotos where he had hidden them. The 
toshhombood of tot region he traversed in like mattor with 
the o|g>eaite~going over ground, and into pUeiea, wUdS it 
wks scaitsdy til to verge of phymcai possihility tiitl histHend'a 
perste Cteld have gone. 

The day waned .night came on, and still'to ^mevcr* 
inghunto gavesotnp hissearoh.. Ibewdiu^ fimndhira 
at the tbot of to tree, when thqr had parted, eitoasted bnt 
sleepless, and sotfinring Mtteriy instind fhnu those apprciam- 
siens which every atoseai hopetesa torch hnd necessarily 
he){>«d to acenranlsto abd iti teg ton. Bay dawned, «d his 
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lalwiir WM fenentrod. '!%• nnlu^py wsnior vent resolntely 
over all the graond vhkh he bi^ intveraed the night before. 
Once more he croeaed the liPer, and followed, step by step, 
the etiU legible foot track^of Conattee. These, he again 
noted, were all in the opposite direction to the stream, to 
which it wee evident he had not returned. Bat, alter reaching 
the place where lay the fallen tree, all signs failed. Selonee 
looked round the crooked tree, crawled nnder its sprawling 
and twisted limbs, broke into Hie hollow which was left by 
its nptom roots, and again shouted, until all the echoes gave 
back bis voice, tbe name of Conattee, imploring him for an 
anwer if be could hear him and reply. But the echoes died 
away, leaving him in a silence that spoke more loudly to his 
heart than before, that bis quest was hopeless. Yet he gave it 
notnpuntil the day bad again failed him. That night, as before’ 
ho slept upon tbe ground. AVith the dawn, he again went 
om and with equally bad success. This dune, he deter¬ 
mined to return to the camp. He no longer bad any spirit to 
pursne the sports for which aione be had set forth. His heart 
was full of sorrow, his limbs were weary’, and be folt none of 
that vigorous elasticity which bad gh eu him such great renown 
ak a larave and s hunte. among his own aud the neighbouring 
nations. He tied the clothes of Conattee upon his shoulders’ 
took hi* bow and arrows, now sacred in bis sight, along with 
him, and turned his eyes homeward. The ne*t day, at noon, 
he retched tbe encampment. 


CHAPTEB IV. 

hunten were nil in the wood*, and none but the aquaws 
and the jpgpboaee toft in the nsauapment. Belomee came 
within sight of ftudrhedc settlements, and seated himself upon 
akf «t thee%eef'aelonetvi& Ids hade carefally turned 
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WVarda the amoke of the camii. . Nobody ventaiod to api 
liroach biia iFbUe in (hia eitoattOB; bat, nt idglit, whoi the 
bun ten came droj^nng in, osoby one, Selonee itew nig^ to 
them. He called them apart the 'women, and i ben t(dd 
them his story. * 

« This is a strange tele which the wolf>chief tdls ns/' said 
one of the old men, -with a smile of incredolity. 

It is a tone t|de, father," was the reply. 

"Couattee‘Was a bmee chief!" 

"Very breve, father,” said Selonee. 

“Had he not ejes to see F” 

“ The great bird, that rises to the sun, had not better,” srM. 
the reply. 

“What painted jay was it that said Conattes was a foolf” 

“ The painted bird lied, that, said so, my fatber,” 'was the 
response of Seionee. 

“ And comes Seionee, the wolf-cbief, to ns, with a tele that 
Conatte was blind, and could not see; a coward that co<dd 
not strike the sbe*wolf; a fool that knew not where to set 
down his foot; and ibsll we not say Seionee lies upon bis 
brother, evmi as the painted bird that makes a noise in my 
ears. Seionee has slain Conattee with his knife. See, it is toe 
blood of Conattee upon the war-shirt of Seionee." 

“ It is toe Uood of the she-wolf," cried toe young warrior, 
with a natural indignation. 

“ Let Seionee go to the woods behind the lodges, till tte 
chiefs say what shall be done to Seionee, because Conattee, 
whom he slew.” 

“Seionee will go, as Ematola, toe wise chief, hmr com¬ 
manded,” replied the young warrior. “He ■will ■widt beliind 
the lodges, till toe tdiiefs have said what is good to be done to 
him, andjf toeyMy,.toaths featodie betmaseof Conattee, it 
is well. Seionee taaghs atrtoto. Sbttoeldoodof Goaattea 
is not ap<Mi the war^oyrtiOiJWoBee.'«i^ haosald.it k toe 
blood of toe wdfo stotoer.” rWMt toeae wofio toe young 
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ctiief forth tilra skia oi the '^If which he had eiain, to- 
gether with hhe tipp of the em tai^en from culw, and leaf¬ 
ing thaja in the place where he had sat, frithdrew, without 
further speech, from the assembly which was about to mt in 
judgment open his life. 


CHAPTER V. 

Thk consultation thht followed was close and eameati There 
was scarcely any doubt in the minds of the chiefs that Conatteo 
was slain by bis companion. He had bronght back with him 
the aims and ail the clothes of the hunter. He was covered 
with his blood, as they thought; and the grief which filled his 
heart and depressed his countenance, looked, in their eyes, 
rather tike the expression of guilt than suffering. For a long 
vfhiia did they consult together. Selonee had friends who 
were disposed to save him; bat he had enemies also, as merit 
must have always, and these were glad of the chance afforded 
them to put out of tneir reach,, a rival of whom they were 
jealous, and a warrior whom they feared. Unfortunately for 
Selonee, the laws of the nation but too well helped the malice 
of his foes. These laws, as peremptoiy as thpse of the Medes 
(md Persians, held him liable in his own life for that of the 
missing hunter; and the only indulgence that could be ac¬ 
corded to Selonee, and which was obtains^ for turn, was, that 
he might be allowed a single moon in which to find Conattee, 
and bring him home to his people.' 

“ Will Selonet* go seek Conattee—the windy moon is for 
Selonee—let him bring Conattee home to his peetide.” Thus 
said the.ohiflfe, w^ the young vn^rior was agida bronght 
beforetittUB. 

•< Splmwe Wbidd 4ie to iM Pona^^” was the reply. 
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“ He 'Will die if he. fiada him pot!” imawered the c?iief 
Emathla. 

“ It ie well!'! calmly,spoke theyonug werrior. «IsSelonee 
fteetogo?” 

“ The windy moop ig for Selonee. Svill he return to the 
lodges if he finds not Conattee?” was the inquiry of Emathla. 

“Is Selonee a dog, to fly I” indignantly demanded the wai*- 
rior. “,Iiet Emathla send a young warrior on the right anfl 
on the left of Selonee, if he trusts not what if iQioken by 
Selonee.” ' 

“ Sdbnee will go alone, and bring bai* Conattee.” 


CHAPTEK VI. 

Tub confidence thus reposed in one generally esteemed a mur^* 
derer, and actually under sentence as such, is customary 
among the Indians; nor is it often abased. The loss of miE^e 
which would follow their flight from justice, is much more 
terrible among them than any fear of death—which an Indian 
may avoid, but not through fear. Their loss of caste among 
themselves, apart from the outlawry'which follosj^s it, is, in 
fact, a loss of the soul. The heaven of the great l^anney to' is 
denied to one. under outlawry of the nation, and suoh a peplOtt 
is then the knoym and chosen slave of the demon, Ojnh^i- 
Manneyto. It was held an unttecessaiy insult on frie part of 
Emaftla, to ‘ask Selonee if he would return to meet hi# fete. 
Bat Emathla was supposed to fevour the enemies jrf g^onee. 

With such a gloomy alternative heiore him m the event of 
his proving unsucoeesfal, the yonng hnnte.i»4s«ed his steps 
to the fetai water# where Qanattee had^^sappeared,. With a 
spirit no less warmly devoted to his fefend, thim angtcns to 
avoid the dilgraeefel doom to wfaidi he was destine^ the 
youth spared no pajs^ withheld no exmtion, overlooked no 
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Bin;le spot, and omitted no artJIcnown to the banter, to trace 
oat the ipjiteiy covm^ tiw iate of Cbnattee. But days 
paaeed of fedtlen labour, and tbe last faint alend^ ontUnea of 
the nx^ tfbicb bad been alloted biipfor the aeuch, gleamed 
forth a ebnowfhl light npon hie patb,,aa he ireanly traced it 
onward to the temporary lodge* of the tribe. , 

Ooice more he reeamed hia seat before the conncil and 
listened to the doom which was in reserve for him. When Qa 
sentence was pronoonced, he untied hia arrows, loosened the 
belt at his waist, put a fillet around hia head, made of the 
green bark of a little sapling which he cat in tiie Deighboar> 
ing woods, then rising to his feet, he Bp(dce thus, in language, 
and with a spirit, becoming so great a warrior. 

"I^ia well. The chiefs have spoken, and the wolf-chief 
does not tremble. He loves the chase, but he does not weep 
like a woman, because it is forbidden that be go after the deer 
—he loves to fright the young bares of the Cherokee, but he 
laments not that ye say ye can conquer the Cherokee without 
his Ifelp. Fathers, I have slain the deer and tbe wolf—my 
lodge u lull of their ears. I have slam the Cherokee, till the 
ecalps are about my knees when I walk in the cabin. I go 
not to the dark Tu'ley without glory—^1 have had the victories 
of grey hairs, but thei^ ^s no grey hair in my own. I have no 
more^to say—there is a deed for every arrow that is here. Bid 
the ycn^ men get their bows ready, let them put a broad 
stone rq;wa their arrows that may go soon into the life—I wil^ 
show my people how to die.” 

They led him forth as he commanded, to the place of execn- 
tion—a liUls space behind the encampment, where a hole had 
been al^ady dug for his burial. While he wmrt, he recited his 
victoTiM to tbe youths who attended him. To each he gave 
an arrow which he was required to,J(aep, and with this arrow, 
he relataA some ^deni in ,whl^ be had proved hi* valour* 
either in with soine o&er wsxtmw, or with the wild 

beasts tbe woods. DeM deeds, eorii of them was required 
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to Kmember md relate, and d>ow the arrow which was given 
with the oarratiTe on occasion to this great state aoleinnity. 
In tins way, ^ir traditions are |neaerved. Vhen he reach^' 
the grave, he took his station before it, the execationrani, with 
their arrows, being already placed in readiness. The whole 
tribe had assembled to witness the execution, the warriors and 
boys in the Ibr^^ound, the squstN behind them. A solemn 
silence prevailed over tire scene, and a few moments only re* 
mained to the victim; when the wife of Coiliattee darted for¬ 
ward from tiie crowd bearing hr her hands a peeled wand, 
with which, Witii* every appearance of anger, die stntclc 
Selonee over the shonldera, exclaiming aa she did so: 

"Come, thou dog, thou shalt not die—^thou shalt lie in the 
door*way of Conattee, and bring venison for bis wife. Shall 
there be no one to bring meat to my lodge ? Thon sbalt do 
this, Selonee.*-thon shalt not die.” 

A marmor arose from the crowd at these words. 

" She hath claimed Selonee for her hnsband, in place of Co* 
nattee—^well, she bath the right.” 

The enemies of Selonee could not object. The widow had, 
in fact, exercised a privilege which w recognized by the In*' 
dian laws almost universally; and the policy by Wbicli she 
was governed in the present instance, was sufficiently appa* 
rent to all the village. It was evident, now tint Conattee 
was gone, that nobody could provide for the woman who bad 
no sons, and no male Klations, and who was too execrably 
ugly, and too notorious as a scold, to leave it possible tiiat 
she could ever procure another husband so Inexperienced or so 
flexible as the one she had lost. Smartly striking. I^lonee On 
his ahonlders, she repeated her command that he't^onld rise 
and fttllowher. 

« Thon wilt take this dbg^io thy lodge, that he may hunt 
thee venison f” demanded the aid chirf, Ematiila. 

"Have I not said^' rfioated ^ aco)d—“hear yon notf 
The dog is nine—I bid him fofiotf ala.” ’ 
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“ 1« theta BO friffljdly arrow to seek iny heart ?” nmtmored 
the yottog WMtior, as, rimng slowly from the grave into 
wMoh he had previottsly descended, he prepared to obey the 
laws of hia nation, in the commands of the woman who 
clatsted him to replace the husband who wa4 supposed to 
have died by Ws hands. Even the foes of Selonee looked on 
Mu with leuenad hosfiliV, hud the pity of Mt friends was 
greater n6w than when he stood On the preclldce Of death. 
Ihe yoimg women, of the tribe wept Wtterljr as they beheld so 
mUietrons a Sacriioe. , Stoanwhile, the exulting bag, kS if 
coasciom of her complete control over the victim, goaded him 
forward wifri repeated strokes of her wand. She knew that 
She was hated by all the young women, and she was delighted 
to show them a conquest which would have been a subject of 
pride to any among them. With this view she led the cap¬ 
tive through their ranks. As they parted toonmfally, on either 
hand, ■'o suffer the two to pass, Selonee stopped shdrt and 
motioned one of the young women who stood at the greatest 
distance behind the rest, looking on with eyes which, if they 
had no tears, yet gave forth an expression of desolateness 
more^Woftil thai» any toars could have done. With clasped 
hands, and trembling as she came, the gentle maiden drew 
nigh. 

“Was it a dream,” said Selonee sorrowfully, “that told me 
'df the love of a singing bird, and a green cabin by the 
rit^iag waters 1 Did 1 hear a voice toat smd to me sweetly? 
watt Mt a littk), till the green com breaks the bill, and Me- 
doree Wffl come to tty cabin and lie by thy side Tell me, 
is iMe toing true, Medoree P” 

“ Tbon'sayest, Selimtse—tte thii^ is tone,” was the reply of 
the mtaiden, uttered in broken accents that denoted a breaking 
heart. 

“Bnt they wiQ make Sallmee go to the lodge of another 
woawm-ttiey will |tt.t Etosoumh into the anna of Selonee.” 

"Aliuil Alas!” 
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“ Wilt thou see this OtiDgr, Medoree P Can’st thod look upon 
it, then turn away, and going bauk to'thy own lodge, can'st 
thou sing a gay song of tbrgetfolness'as thou goestP” 

“ Forgetfulness!—Ah, Selonee.” 

“ Thou art the beloved of Selonee, Medorce—fiiou shalt uot 
losh him. It Woold vex thy heart that another should take 
Mm to her lodge 1”— 

Hie bears of the damsel flowed frebly down her dte^ks, and 
she aobbed bitterly, but said nothing. ' ‘ 

“ I'ake the knife from my belt, Medoiwp, and pot its sharp 
tooth into my heart, ere thou BUfiTerest this thing! "Wilt tliou 
not 

The gifl Shrunk back Witt an expression Of undisguised hor¬ 
ror ih her face. 

“ 1 Will bless thee, Medoreo,” was the continued speech of 
the warriw. tomfed from him, covering her face with her 
hands. 

“ I raimot do tbit thing, Seloiu^e—I cannot strike thy heart 
with the knife. Go—Ifct flie woman have thee. Medoree 
cannot kill thee—she will herself die.” 

"^it is well,” cried the youth, In a voice of monttifW self* 
abandonment, as bit resumed his progress toWardI tht lodge 
of Haeourah. 
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CHAPTER Vt. 

It i« atfw 'time to return ip Conattee, and trace lu» jirogregs 
from the moment when, plunging into the waters, he left the 
side of Selonee in pursuit of the wolf, whose dying struggles 
in the stream he had beheld. We are already acquainted with 
his success in extricating the animal from the water, and pos¬ 
sessing himself of its hide. He had not well done this When 
he heard a rushing noise in the woods above him, and fancy¬ 
ing that there was a prospect of other game at hand, and in¬ 
flated with the hope of adding to his trophies, though without 
any weapon but bis knife, Conattee hastened to the spot. 
When he reached it, however, he beheld nothinj^. A gigantic 
and singularly deformed pine tree, crooked and most inegular 
in shape, lay prostrate along the ground, and formed such an 
intricate covering above it, that Conattee deemed it {possible 
that some beast of prey might have made its den among the 
recesses of its roots. With this thought, he crawled under the 
spreading limbs, and searched all their intricacies. Emerging 
from .the search, which had been fruitless, he took a seat upon 
the trunk of ^ tree, and spreading out the wolf’s hide before 
him, proceeded to pare a^y the particles of flesh wWch, in 
the hute with which he had performed the task of flaying 
him, had been suflered to adhere to the skin. But he had 
scarcely commenced the operation, when two gigantic limbs 
of tho fatien tree upon wliich ho sat, curled over his thighs 
and hound him to the spot. O'ther limbs, to his great horror, 
while he shrove to move, clasped his arms and covered his 
shoulders. He shrove to cry aloud, but his jaws were grasped 
coveted in his primitive int^frily. But how improbable tlmt 
this discovery shonld. be .made.' He had no voice to declare 
his bondage. He bad no capacity for movement by which he 
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before he could welt open them, by other branchee; and, with 
hie ^es, which were suffered to- peer through little openings 
in the bark, he could see his legs encrusted by like coverings 
with his other members. Still seeing, his owii person yet es¬ 
caped his sight. Not a part of it now remained visible to 
himself. A bed of green velvet-like moss rested on his lap. 
His knees'shot out a thorny excrescmice: and his hand8,-ilat- 
tened to his thighs, were enveloped in as complete a casmg of 
bark as covered the remainder of. the tree around him. Even 
his knife and wolf skin, to his great surprise, suffered in like 
manner, the bark having contracted them into one of those- 
huge bulging knobs that so numerously deformed the tree. 
With all his thoughts and consciousness remaining, Conattee 
had yet lost every faculty of action. When he tried to scream 
aloud, his jaws felt the contraction of a pressure upon them, 
which resisted all their efforts, while an oi)prcssive' thorn 
growing upon a wild vine that hung before his face, was 
brought by every movement of himself or of the tree into bis 
very mouth. , The poor hunter immediately conceived his si¬ 
tuation—he was in the power of Tustenuggee, the Grey De¬ 
mon of Enorw. The tree upon which he sat was one of these 
magic trees which the tradition of his people entitled the 
“ Arm-chair of Tustenuggee.” In these traps for the unwary 
the wicked demon caught his victim, and exulted in his mi¬ 
series. Here ho sometimes remained until death released 
him; for it was not often that the power into whose clutches 
he had fallen, suffered his prey to escape through a sudden 
feeling of lenity or good humour. The only hope of O^ttee’ 
was that Selonee might suspect his condition; in which event 
his rescue was simple and easy enough. It was only to hew 
off tiie limbs, or bare away the bark, and the victim was un- 
might reveal the truth to his comrade’s ej'es; and unless some 
divine instinct should counsel his friend to an experiment 
which he would scarcely tliink upon, of himself, the poor pri¬ 
soner felt that be must die in toe ipitiii-able bondage into 
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which he had S^len. Wh*le tJiW pau^fol connctiowi were 
pa^pi)^ tluoagh hie eamdi be beard the digtai^ ehQatingB qf 
Seloneq. In a little tjrhile he beheld the s'onth anx^nsly 
e^lwig hifs in jeyery quarter, following b!s trail at length to 
^ rqry iree in which ho waa hound, crawling .l&e himself 
hnnaatb its branches, but not sitting like himself to be caught 
gpo9 trunk. Vainly did the poor fellow striyq tq qtter 
a f®W words, however faintly, apprising i^e yoqlh of his 
jcpqditbw)’ The effort died ayray in the moat |mpqrfect 
breathing, sonnding in his own ears like tbp fglnt sigb qf some 
bidding dower. With equal ill success did he apn tostrnggle 
with iMg limbs. He was too tightly grasped, pt oyety part, to 
stir in the slightest degree a single member^ He saw the 
fimd seapch, meanwhile, which his comrade iQnintained> and 
his heart yearned the more in fondness for the youth. But it 
wiw with consummate horror that he saw him depart qa night 
came <p». Miserable, indeed, were his feelings that nighf. 
The vqice. qf the Grey Demon alone kept him company, and 
he and his one-eyed wife made merry with bis condition, 
goading him the livelong night with speeches pf erne} gibe 
and mlscdHevQoe reflection, such as the following: 

“There is no hope for yon, Conattee, till fqmfl qne takes 
your place. Some one roust sit in your lap, whom you are 
willing to leaye behind you, before yqu can get out of mine,” 
was the speech qf the Grey Demon, who, perched upon Co- 
nattee’a shoulders, bent his huge knotty head oyey biro, while 
his red looked intq the half-hidden ones pf environed 
hunter, and glared upon, him with thq eynltattan of tbp tyrant 
at laat secure his prey. Night passed away gt length, awd? 
with tlie dawn, how was thy hopeless heart pf Cpnattee rg- 
V freshed as hq again «aw Selpnee appear, ffe thep remembered 
the words Of Tustenuggee, which told him thathe cpuld pot 
escape SjOtil SPmt|.pnq sai in his lap whom he was willius to 
leave behind Tha ^mey rpae in ins teind tba* Selqnpe 
would ^ Ods: ^ (iphld it be that he nfqpld popent tP tesve 
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his friend behind him. ' Xife was sweet; ,Md great was the 
temptation. At one moment he almost wished that SelOnee 
wotild draw nigh, and seat himself aft^ his fatigne. As if 
the young hunter knew'his wish, he drew nigh at that instant; 
but the better i^elings in Oonattsp’s heart grew strong as he 
approached, and, striving to twist and writhe in his bondage, 
and labouring at the same time to'^all out in warning to his 
friend, he mapifested the noble resolntion not to' avail himietf 
of his'friend’s position to relieve his own; and^ as if ^ warn¬ 
ing of Conattee had really reached, tire undeiatspding pf 
Selonee, tire youth retraced bis steps, and once mope'hurried 
away frOlP riro place of danger. With Ids final departUia'&e 
fond hopes Pf the prisoner sunk within hiid*t and When hoar 
after hour had fione by without the appearance of any of his 
people, and without any sort of change in his popditioii, he 
gave himself up utterly for lost. The mocks and jeers of the 
Grey Demon and his one-eyed squaw filled his ears a}l nigh*, 
and iiio morning brought him nothing but flat despair, ife 
resigned himself to his fate with the resolution one who, 
however unwilling he might be to perish in.snch S 
had yet faced death too frequently not to yield Kte g wady 
defiance now. 
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CHAPTEB VU. 

Bdt hope hed not utterly departed from the bosom of Selouee. 
Perhaps the destiay which had befallen himself had made him 
resolve the more earnestly 16 seek farther into the mystery of 
dhat which hung above the fate of his friend. The day which 
saw him enter the cabin of Maconrah saw him the most 
miserable men alive. The hateful bag, hateful enough as the 
wife of Ms friend, whose ill treatment was notorious, was now 
donbly hateful to him as his own wife; and now, when, alone 
together, she tli^w aside the harsh and termagant features 
which had before distinguished her deportment, and, assuming 
others of a more amorous complexion, threw her arms about 
the neck of the youth and solicited his endearments, a loath' 
ing sensation of disgust was coupled with the hate which had 
previously possessed his mind. Flinging away, from her em> 
brace, he rushed out of the lodge, with feelings of the most nn- 
speakable bitterness and grief, and bending his way towards 
the forest, soon iost sight 6f the encampment of his people. 
Seionee was resolved on making another effort for the recovery 
of his friend. His resolve went even farther than this. He 
was bent never to return to the doom which had been fastened 
upon him, and to pursne his way into more distant and un- 
known fbrests—a self-doomed exile—^nnless he could restore 
Conaftoe to the nation. Steeled agrainst all those ties of love 
or (ff country, which at one time had prevailed in his bosom 
Over an, be now surrendered himself to friendship or despair. 
In Catawba, unless be restored Conatiee, he eonld have no 
hope; mid without Cata.wba be had nmiher hope nor love. 
Ob eitimIhilBd he saw no^ng bnt misery; but tiw worst 
form ofmiierylqr behind him in the lodge of Maconrah. But 
Maconrah was not the person to sotapif^ to suidi a determina' 
(iOB. She WM too weB satisfied witii the ^cehange with 
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which fortune had provided her, to enffer ita gift to be Joat ao 
easily; and when Selonee darted from the cabin in such fear¬ 
ful baste, she readily conjectured his determination. She hur¬ 
ried after him with all possit)le speed, liftle donbtingr that 
those thunders—could she overtake him—wifh which she had 
so frequently overawed the pliant Conattee, would possess 
an effect not less influential upon bis more youtl^ successor. 
Macourah was gaunt as a greyhound, and scarcely less fleet of 
foot. Besides, she was as tough ^ a grey-squirrel in his 
thirteenth year. She did not despair of overtaking Seltmee, 
provided she suffered him not to know that she was upon his 
trail. Her first movements,therefore were marked with cau¬ 
tion. Having watched his first direction, , she divined his aim 
to'retom to the hunting grounds where he had lost or .glatu 
his companion; and these hunting grounds were almost as 
well known to herself as to him. With a rapidity, of move¬ 
ment, and a tenacity of pmrpose, which could only be accounted 
for by a reference to that wild passion which. .Selonee had 
unconsciously inspired in her bosom for himself, she follow'i>d 
his departing footsteps; and when, the next day, luj heard 
her shouts behind him, he was absolutely confounded. But 
it was with a feeling of surprise and not of dissatisfaption 
that he heard her voice. He—good yopth—regarding Coiiat- 
tee as one of the very worthiest of the Catawba warriors, 
seemed to have been impressed with an idea that such al^ 
was the opinion of his wife. He little dreamed tliat she . had 
any real design upon himself; and believed that, to show bpr 
the evidences which were to be seen, which led to the (ktp of 
her husband, might serve to convince h^r j:bal not only he W.a« 
not the murderer, but that Conattee might not, jndee^, l>e 
murdered at all. He coolly waited her appro^ij^therefo.ro, 
and proceeded, to fenew his statemeid», accompanying.,his 
narrative with the ekpression of the hope which hS eaiertained 
of again restoring her husband to herself and the^n^pu. Put 
she answered his speech only withupbraidiiigi and entreaties; 
o S • 
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and vrbeq (be ^|«dt {wpcife^d U> ^ lustily with 
tbe ww«4 by which sh? had cwnpelled hia? t<? fpllow her tp 
the lodge the dey hefprp. But Selouee vrita in qp humqur to 
obey the lews of tbe natlQu now. The feeling of degradstion 
which bad follow^ in bia iniod> h^om tbe moment wbpn be 
left the spot where he had etpod up for death, haying neither 
feay npr abame, was too fresh in his consoionsneeit tp suffer 
him to yield a like acknowledgntept to it npwi and though 
smely tempted to pummel the Jezabel in return for the lusty 
thwacks which she had already inflicted upon hie shoulders,' 
he forehove, in consideration of his friend, and contented him* 
self witb simply setting forward on his progress, dpi^rminfid 
to elude her pursuit by an exercise of all his vigour and elas¬ 
ticity. Selonee wWhsrdy as tbe grisly bear, and fleeter than 
the wild turkey; and Macourab, virago as she was, sppn dis¬ 
covered the difference in the chase when Selonee put forft bis 
strength and 'spirit. She followed with all her pertinacity) 
quickened as it was hy an increase of fury at that presumption 
which had ventured to disobey her commands; but Selonee 
fled faster than she pursued, and every additional moment 
served to increase the spape between them. Thi! hunter lost 
her from his heels at length, and deemed himself iprtunate 
that she was no longer in sight and hearing, when he again 
approa^sd the spot where his friend had so mysteriously dis¬ 
appeared. Here he renewed his search with a painful care 
and minutenesr, which the imprisoned Cosattee all the while 
beheld. Once more Selonee crawled beneath those sprawling 
limbs and spreading arms that wrapped up iq their soli^ and 
coarse rind* thp person of the warrior. Once more he emer¬ 
ged from the spqt disappointed and hopeless. This he had 
hardly 4m^(|vbep, tp ^ great horror of the captiye, an4 fbe 
annby^g>^Sehnee, the shrill shrieks and screams (ff the too 
weU-lwwp seje* of blaoonrah rapg thrqugb tbe fp|»sts. Se- 
Ipnee dm^ he huan| the snundf, fq4 wheq 
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M»cour»l> reRche4 <^»e ipot, w)ncli Rbe di4 an^ROffly ^ IWs 
lowing ]u8 trail, tl>8 youth WM a}»e*4y out of ««W- 
<f I con go 00 further,” cried the womiwi-?-t‘ a cjuffe m mwt 
and a curee ou Cfoqattec, aince in lowng one I i^avo iott hotti' 
I am too faint to follow. As for Selonee, may the one-eyed 
witch of 'fnetenuggoe tahe hjm for her dog.” 

With thia delicate imprecation, the virago geated heraelf in 
a atate of eKbanetion upon the foviting bed of mpaa which 
formed the lap pf Ponattee. This she had no sooner done, than 
the branehea>i8laxed their hold upon the limbs of her hu^umd. 
The moment was too precious for delay, and sliding from 
under her with an adroitness and strength which were beyond 
her powers of prevention, and, indeed, quite too saddmi fhr 
any elTort at resistance, she had the contternatirm to behold 
her husband starting up in full life before her, and, with the 
instinct pf his former condition, preparing to take dight. She 
cried to him, but he fled the foster,—she strove to follow bimr 
but the branches which had relaxed tlicir bold upon her hus¬ 
band had resumed their contracted grasp upon her limbs. 
Tho brown bark was already forming above her on every 
hand, and her tongue, allotted a brief term pf libfirly» 'wat 
alone free to assail him. But she had spoken bnt few words 
when the hark encased her Jaws, and the ugly thorn of the 
vine which had so distressed Conattee, had taken its plane a# 
their portals. 


PHAPTEJI Vlfl. 

The iHUband looked back but once, when the v^de censed— 
then, wjfo a rfiivering sort of Joy ihat hig Own doom had Un¬ 
dergone a tenainatioo’, which he now Mt to bedoobty fortu¬ 
nate—^he made a wide ciicnli thaf he Slight aVidd’the fetal 
neighbourhood, and pushed on in pursuit of Ins feiend, whom 
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Us e^, even when he was mnoanded in the tree, had fol« 
lowed in his ' It was no easy task, however to overtake 
Bdonee, fijdBeri M he did, from the supposed porsnit of the 
tennsgant. Oteat however was the joy of the young watiiors 
when thej^did encounter, and long and fervent waw flieir mu- 
taU emUape. Conattee described Us misfortuaea, and related 
tire manner in which he wastaken; showed how the bark had 
■ encased Us limbs, and how the intricate magic had even en> 
grossed Us knife and the wolf skin which bad been the trophy 
of Us victory. Conattee said not a word of Us wife and her 
entrapment, and Selonee was left in the conviction that Us 
companion owed his escape from the toils to some Udden 
dumge in the tyrannical mood of Tnstenuggee, or the one- 
^ed woUaa, Us wife. 

"Bat the skin and the knife, Conattee, let ns not leave 
them,” said Selonee, “ let ns go back and extricate titem from 
the tree.” 

Conattee showed some reluctance. He soon said, in the 
words of Macbeth, which he did not use however as a quota¬ 
tion, “ I'll go no more.” Bat Selonee, who ascribed this re- 
luetahce to very natural apprehensions of the demon from 
whose clutches he had just made Us escape, declared Us 
readiness to undertake the adventure if Conattee would only 
pointont to bis eyes the particular excrescence in wUch the 
articles were enclosed, lichen the husband perceived that 
Us friend was resolute, he made a merit of necessity.” 

"If the thing is to be done," said he, “why should you 
have ^e risk, I myself will do it. It wonld be a womsn-fear 
were I to shritdc from the danger. Iiet us go.V . 

-Ihe process of roasoaiitg by which Conattee cams to tUs 
detenninstion was a very Sodden one, and one, too, that will 
not he hard to eomperirmid by every hnsband in Us situa¬ 
tion. It was Ur fear tiu^ Jf Selonee nndertotdc tiie bosinesB, 
an unlucl^ or misdirected stitdni of Us knife might sever a 
limb, or remove some portions of the bark wUch did not merit 
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or need removal. Coaattee trembled af the vety idea ef the 
revelatioiw which might follow each an .nnhi^py leaalt. 
Strengthening himself, therefore, with all his energies, he 
went forward with Selonee to the spot, and while the latter 
looked on and witnessed the <^)eration, he proceeded widi a 
nicety and care which amnsed and surprised Selonee, to tiie 
excision of tiie swollen scab upon foe tree in which he had 
seen his wolf skin encompassed- While he performed the. 
operation, which he did as cantioasly as if it bad been the ex* 
tractiim of a mota from the eye of a virgin; the beldam in the 
tree, coiwcions of all his movements,, and at first fiattered 
wifo foe hope that he was woridug fi>r her extrication, main¬ 
tained foe most ceaseless efforts of her tongue and limbs, bnt 
without avail. Her slight breathing, which Conattee knew 
where to look for, more like foe sighs of an infant gsephyr than 
the effbrts of a human bosom, denoted to his ears an overpow¬ 
ering but fortunately suppressed volcano wifoin; and his 
heart leaped with a new joy, which bad been unknown to it 
for many years before, when he thought that he was now safo, 
and, be trusted, for ever, from any of the torturea which he 
had been fldn to endure patiently so long. .When he bad 
finished the operaticm by which he had re-obtained bis treasures, 
he vmitared upon an impertinence which spoke surprisingly 
for his sudden acquisition of confidence; and looking up 
forough the little aperture in the bark, from whence he had 
seen every thing while, in tbe same situation, and from whence 
he concluded she was adso suffered to see, he took a peep—a 
‘qnidc, quizzical and taunting peep, at tlioee eyes which he 
not so dared to ofihnd before. He drewhack suddenly 
-fiom the contact—so suddenly, indeed, that Selonee, who saw 
the proceeding, bnt had no idea of truth, thought be had 
been atang by some insect, and queefomed him accordingly. 

" Let ns he off, Selonee,” was foa Imrried. answer, *'wa 
have notimig to wiut tat itt>«,l‘> 
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“ VcB,’! replicid Selmjec, I h»d forgotten to say to 
you ttigt y^vt ifife, Macoarab, is on her way in eearcU of you. 
I but E little way behind, and thought tp find her 

hpre. I suppose |ihe is tired, however, and ia resting by the 

way.’? 

ttLet her fest,” said Conatteei “which is an indulgence 
npioh greater tljan any she ever Recorded roe. ghe will dnd 
nw nwt spotf i^ngh, without making it needful that I (ihonld 
gp in search of her. Comp.’? 

Selonee kindly suppressed -the history of the transactions 
which bad taken place in the village during the time when 
the hunter was supposed to be dead, but Conattee heard the 
fects from other quarters, and loved Selonee the better for the 
sympathy he bad shown, not only in coming again to seek for 
biro, bat in not loving his wife better than he did himself. 
They retnmed to the village, and every body was rejoiced to 
bphold the return of the hunters. As for the termagant 
Sfaconrah, nobody but Oonuttec knew her fate; and he, like 
a wise n)R'*> kept his secret until there was no danger of its 
being made use of to rescue her from her predicament. Tears 
hnd passed, and Cenaite had found among the young squaws 
one tbpt plpasud bin;i mnc)| better than the old. He had 
spveml fijuldreh by her, and years and honours had alike fallen 
nuin^osly upon his head, when, one day, one of his own 
sons, while hunting in the same woods, knocked off one of 
the limb» of the Chair of Tustenuggee, and to his gregt horror 
discovered the human arm which they enveloped. This led 
him to search farther, and limb after limb became deteched 
under the unscnipulous action of his hatchet, until the entire 
bqt unponnected members of the old squaw became visible. 

, The }ai knocked about the fragments with little scruple, 
never dream'mg Imw nw was his relation to the form which 
he treated with sO litiie veneration. When he came home to 
t m lodge and told his story, Sflop^. looked at Conattee, bu 
^sajd nothing. The whole truth was at once apparent to his 
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mind.. Conattee, thongh he still kept his secret, was seized 
with a sadden fit of piety, and taking bis sons with him, he 
proceeded to the spot which he well remembered, and gather¬ 
ing up the bleached remains, had them careftilly buried in the 
trenches of the tribe. . , 

It may properly end this story, to say that Selonee wedded 
the sweet girl who, though willing to die herself to prevent 
him from tparryiiig atsedgrih, yet positively rinsed to frike 
his life to defeat the same event, |t ipay be well to ft^te, ip 
addition, thst the pnly mason Conattee ever had for heiievji^ 
thst gelpnee had not kept bis secret froin every body, was 
that Medoree, the young wife of the Iftjfer, looked cm him 
with very decided coolness. “ flut we wil} see,” muttered 
fiopattee as he felt tois conviction. “ Selonee will repent pf 
this confidence, since pow it will pever be possiWe for him to 
persuade her to .take s sept in tlip Arm-cbsir of TpHteRUggee, 
Ilad he been a wise W»p hs WWW have kept W* secret, pnd 
then there would have been no difficnlty in gettii^ rid of p 
wicked wife.” 
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THE SNAKE OF THE CABIN. 


CHAPTEE I. 

“ Thet talk,” tikid the stranger somewhat abruptly, « They 
talk of the crimes of wealthy people, and in high life. No 
doubt there are very great and many wrong doers among 
the rich. People in p&gsession of much wealth, and seeing 
how greatly it is worshipped, will very naturally presume 
upon and abuse its powers:—^but it is not among the rich 
only, and in the great city, that these things happen. The 
same snake, or one very much like it, winds his way into the 
wigwam and the cabin—and the poor silly country girl is as 
frequently ihe victim, as the dashing lady of the city and city 
fashions. For that matter she is the more easily liable to im¬ 
position, as ere all persons who occupy insulated positions, 
and see little of the great struggles of busy Hfe. The planter 
and the farmer who dwell in the remote interior find the face 
of the visitor too interesting, to scrutinize it very closely. A 
pleasant deportment, a specious outside, a gentle and attrac¬ 
tive manner, will win their way in our forest world, without 
rendering necessary those formal assurances, teat rigid intro- 
doction,'and those guarantees of well known persons, which 
the citizen quires before yon imHake of^fais bread and salt. 
With us, on the -contrary, we confide readily; qpd the cun¬ 
ning stranger, whom other communities have expelled with 
loattring, rendered cautious and conciliatory by previous de¬ 
feat, adopts tee subtlety of the snake, and winds his way as 
arifally as that reptile, when he comes among ns. We have 
too many sad stories of this sort. Yours is one of them. 
This poor girl, Ellen Bamsay, was abused thus, as I have 
shown you by teis tcoandrel, Stanton- But finish your nar- 
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rative. She bad a short time of it, and a sad One, I do not 
doubt, with a creature so heartless and so vile.” 

“ But a poor eleven months; and the change was too 
rapid,” said young Atkins, “ not to let ns see that she was 
any thing but happy. To-day, the -gayest of all God’s crea¬ 
tures, as muoh like a merry bird in spring-time, singing over 
its young;—to-morrow as gloomy and miserable as if there 
was neithbr song nor sopshine in God’j^whole, earth.” 

“Poor thing!” exclaimed Walter. 

“ It was the shortest life,” said the other, “ to begin so 
well, that 1 ever saw, and fire story which you have heard is 
pretty much the truth.” 

“ But the funeral f” said Walter. 

" Ah! that was not exactly as you heard it," was the reply 
of,Atkins. “ I was at the funeral of Ellen, Eamsay, as indeed 
was very nearly all the village, and I, could i^fer yon to 
twenty who will tell you the matter just as it occurred. In 
the first place,.it is not true that any body expected Bobert 
Anderson to be present. He sent no message of any kind to 
Stanton. It was very well known that he was sick—actually 
in bed, and had been so for more than a week before the death 
of Ellen. People almost thought they might go off together. 
There was a sort of sympathy between them, though I don’t 
think, from the hour of her unlucky marriage, that the eyes of 
the two ever met, till they met in the world of spirit—^unless 
it were, indeed, in their dreams. But they seemed to pine 
gsyiiy, both of them, about the same time, and though he 
stood it longest, be did not outlast her much., Wten she died 
as I tgU yon, he was very feeble and in bed. Ncfoody ever 
expected him to leave it alive, and least of all that he ahould 
leave it then, to stand, among the pedpte at her grave. The 
circumstances of her marriage witii Stanton, were too noto¬ 
rious, and too much calculated to embitter his feelings and his 
peace, to make it likely that would be presept at such a 
scene. She had cast him off, s%htingly, to give a preference 
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to the more showy strangrer, and she had spoken to him in a 
manner not soon to be forgiven by a inan of sensibility. But 
he did foi^ive—that I know—and his love for Ellen was un¬ 
impaired to the last. She did not doubt this, when siie mar¬ 
ried Stanton, though she expressed herself so. That was only 
to find exouses to himi if not to her own conscience, for her 
conduct. I’m sure she bitterly repented of all before TOry 
long.'' Sie was jost-^ girl to do wrong in a hnny, and be 
sorry for it the next minute.”, 

“ But the funeral ?" said Walter. 

“ Ah, true—the funeral. Well, as I was telling you, when 
the coffin was bronji'ht round to the burial place—^you know 
the spot, among a thick gro\*e of stunted oaks, and the under¬ 
growth Is always kept down by old Ramsay—who should 
come out foom behind one of the largest old trees, but ‘Bobert 
Anderson. He was pale as a ghost, and his limbs trembled 
uid tottered as he walked, bxit he came forward as resolutely 
as if he folt no pain or weakness. Stanton started when he 
saw him. Hs never expected his presence, I assure you. 
Every eye saw bis agitation as Bobert came forward; and I 
tell you, there was not a person present who did not see, as 
well ss myself, that the husband of the poor girl looked much 
{^ev" at rimt moment than her sick lover. Bobert did not 
seem to see Stanton, or to mind him as he came forward ; in¬ 
deed, he did not seem to see any body. His eyes were fixed 
on the coflSn, which was carried' by me, Balph Mason, Dick 
Bawlins, and I think Hiram Barker. He did not shed & tear, 
which we all wondered at, for all of us expected to' see Mm 
ci 3 dng lib*-any child, because we knew how soft-hearted he 
alsrays was, imfl how fond be had been of Ellen. At first, we 
tbonght his ^>t crying was because of his anger at being so ill- 
treated, Which was natnral enough: bnt what he said after¬ 
wards soon did away with that notion- He came close to 
my aide, and pnt his band on the lid of the coffin near foe 
namt* wid foongh he j?aid not« sipide word, to ns, we seemed 
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tp 044 er«taDd that hp meapt irp i&pBid atop till ha tead |t. 
■^e did ptop, and he then read the {data alopd, aamethins in 
thia n»aflhpr—‘ Ellen’—and then heatopped a little aa bp caate 
tp the prord ‘ Stanton’—and you could aee a deep red inah 
grew put ppon hia cheek and forehead, and then he grew pale 
aa death—and held upon the coffin ea if to keep IpniBelf Apm 
falling—then be aeemod to mnater np atrength, and be read 
on, ip very deliberate and full awenhi. iM if ^ bad jffirown all 
hip reaplution into the effort—" Ellen Stanton I’ Theae wowJa 
he repeated twice, and then ha paaaed pn to the Wieg 

Of QEOfi^e gyasTON, bobk* Aeaii 7,1817. pis®,’—Here he 
stopped again, poor fellow 1 aa if to catch Jna breath. He oply 
gasped when he tried to go on with the reading. He cou!^ 
oply gayr-'Pied. Pied!’ and there be stopped lUie a man 
chokinl!. py this time, Stanton catsup close tp lum and 
lopked at pa, aa if to aay ‘Why don’t you go forward—why dp, 
you eufFer him to atop you’—^but he aaid nothing. did 

not seem t® piind or to notice him, but, with anoflier eOhef, 
recovering hia atreugih and Voice, he read on to the end— 
‘Dj^B SfAnca 27, 1836—AOKD EIBHXSSN TSA»a, SlKVgK 
AKD HinsTEEH nAT8.’ Old John Baroaey by thi* 
time came up, and Stpod between him and Stanto®. He looked 
up ^m the coffin, first at one and then at the other—aad.sai4 
qgietly—;withont any appearance of anger or paaaiou:’!— 

‘f .Thia, Mr Ramsay, is yonr daughter, Elleii—she wae 
to have bee® my wife—she Wga engaged to me by her own 
If omiie, and you gaye nie yeur consent to our marriage. I« 
mrt tiM* Mr, Bamwy P” 

« Tfae,’* aeid the Md man w Piddiy, hut % ^«ep ai«h 

that eempcd tp came from the bottom of Me aoui;-j‘i hut y»u 
kuoiy, BPbert,—r*’! 

Ihef it was that Bobprt reemed to lope bimaelf dpr * mo¬ 
ment. Ilia eye brightened with indignation and iua sp^oh 
cpmeonio!?. 

"I know that fhe i# hetei” h* efc}aimed-r-‘‘hmB»» W 
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coffin, dead to yon, yoor daughter—dead to me, my wife— 
your Ellen! my Ellen—My hfilen—my poor Ellmi I” And then 
he nobbed bitterly upon the coffin. 1 believe that most of the 
persons present—and all had crowded round us—sobbed too. 
But I could not see them, for my own heart was overflowing. 
The inteniiptioti did not continue long. Bobert was the first 
to recover himselfi He h^ alwa^ a right idea of what was 
proper; and no doubt, just tfcn, he Yelt, that, according to 
the world’s way of thinking, he was doing wrong in stopping 
the dead in its last progress to the place rest. He raised 
up his head from the coffinplate, and said tofts, speaking very 
slowly, for Ms breath seemed only to come in sobs, and then 
after great efforts— 

“Do not think, my friends, when I speak of the pledges 
Ellen Bamsay made to* me, that I am come here to utter any 
reproaches of the dead, or to breathe a single syllable of com¬ 
plaint against the blessed creature, who was-always a sweet 
angel, now looking up in heaven. God forbid »that I should 
speak, or that you should hear, any harm of a woman that I 
have always looked upon as the purest and tmest-haarted 
creature under file sun. No! in telling you of tMs pledge, I 
come here only to acquit her of any , wrong, or evil thought, or 
acfion, when she ceased to think it binding ui>on her. It is to 
say to you at her grave, for you all knew that we were to be 
married, ttat, as I never gave her any reason for believing me 
to be false, or more unworthy of her heart than when she pro¬ 
mised it to me, BO, also, I belieVe that nothing but some such 
persuasiim could have made her deprive me of it. WMle I ac¬ 
quit her, thmcfore^of having done me any intentional mjustice, 
I tell you, m the preeence her heivenly spirit, which knows 
(he tmth ofwhat l declare, that she has been abused by some 
frdae slanderer, to do me wrong, uid hmshlf wrong, and 
to—” 

"By this fime' Stanhm put in, and stopped whatever more 
Botmrt had to say. He had been getfing more and more angry 
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as Bobert went on, tud when he came to that aolemn jpart 
about'the slanderer, and lifted bis hands to heaven and looked 
upward with the tears just begiiming tutoome intobiseyes, as 
if he did really see the spirit of Ellen at the moment above 
lum, then Stanton got quite furious, ^ose words climihed 
him in the sore part of his jtoul; and he made round the coflbi 
towards where Bobert stood, and doubled his,fista, and spo 
hoarsely, as if he was about to ehoke. 

“ And who do you mean slandered you to her f” he eried to 
Bobert, "who? whoP” 

‘ His face wosliiblack as night, and his features, usnaUy so 
soft and pleasing to the eyes of the young women, now looked 
rather like those of a devil than of a mortal man. We thought 
he would have tom the poor young man to piece8„bnt Bobert 
did not seem at all daunted. I suppose if we had not been 
there, and bad not interfered so quickly, there would liave 
been violence; and violence upon a frail, dying creature like 
Bobert, would' have been the most shocking cruelty. But 
Maxcy jumped in between them, - and John Bamsay, Ellen’s 
youngest brother, stepped forward also, and we <di cried 
“ shame,” and this drove Stanton back, but he still looked 
furious and threatening, and seemed to wish for nothing mme 
than to take Bobert by the throat. Nobody seemed to mmd 
him less than rite poor fellow who bad. most reason to fear. 
Bobert had a bold and fearless spirit, and there was ,a time, 
before he grew sickly and religious, when he would have grap¬ 
pled with him for death and life before the . altar its^. But 
he was now subdued. He did not seem to i&iii4.enemy, 
or, indeed, any thing but the coffin va whicfe he bunt. He did 
not, t really think, hear Stanton speakiag at all, though, for a 
few moments, the fellow bullied pretty loud, mad not a (plia¬ 
ble that be said escaped any body elae. His soul seemed to 
be in the coffin. His eyes seemed to try to pierce the heavy 
lid of pinOj and the daik crape, and the shroud; and one 
would think, from the eager end satisfied gaze, that he bad 
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xneoe^i ia doiag »o. dotiBl biii IIMF !ii%; aM 
he fltongfct eo-Hbr yon isniVt Mai- him wliisij^ng—“ Ellen f 
Sear EllimV* tMa ift W M, dM teBclitit M ^iaie, 

M ilakl-«“ Bat eiflittei^—hiit efghteti. Bait^lt » 181 -well 
h»tr! all tlfiill P’ lie saffered ue tliea id fo MifStd, ttiia fot- 
lawed tiialiiide ao dijec^oiii a»d iudd no more'trorda. 
WUlfe tiNS let <fte iioffiii dothi/lie itodi tm that IM earth 
ahelred with Mmi and he woald hive gone in trlth H; fbt M 
niaae ho ie«ietan<», if we bad soi chiight him M (ftt aiiifiif and 
dragged him ftom ihe brink. Bat we conMyt sdbn gtd idM 
fteat ihe epot. When all was done, he diiilOT teOm to ttsind 
that the te)ft Weft going, bat stood looking doWh aa hailftstly 
if lAtitOgld etiil rewi the Writing throngh idx feet of earth. 
Stanteb, fto, did nbt seem willing to go, bat we very Well 
knew itWa* Ibr ho loft be had for the poor girl that he wiOhed 
to rmnaiai and Maxcy whispered to Hie that he wonld tning 
him off heibre ho left the gronud, for tear he might dd some 
harm to ^Echert^ who was no fighter, and Wn#%)b feeldd to 
stand oah fO strong, fhie he did, and after he was gone I 
tried to-get Bobert away ahm. It was SomOiMS before I did 
so, lend tte S" sftsued he wemt with me only to get rid Itf my 
present^ jfbr he wa* backht the grave ae Soon as ni^ Set id, 
and thlfht be found OveTy evening at fled Intae hoar, 

just abdirt ter several toonth's rfl^wards—for he lin¬ 
gered steahgeiy^nnM ^y tadaght Mm to riftp beshte her. 
Thdagh ktdr, and Idhing away fiae^, therpoor teftow never let 
ah OveMtei gb hy. Whatever weaker It H%ht be, Wtthoht plac¬ 
ing (he ^v« it ; and one dAyi perhapl tWo weeks aitof 
thetehe^ cM lte(t.'teid# 80 n mdledmte intoIser 
was ridteg by, ihd said. Mte wohld iboW a» soteeihisg. ^ 
took ttmhp-blto her «m*s room, a Btfle ehsmber in the loft, 
and what ^mnhl it be but a bead-hOiid, the dyhqt Ud 
hMsiWbidild'iffiftliidiriil^^ a iid(» td(^, and 
had (Meothed, titl fdahedjloid pMhted, all in Sedreb, id (hat 
fahiXRdd pitet tm ft ah foSihiJpftOh for foe poof girl’s gtafej 
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and you would be sviOHfied to see how neatly he had worked 
it all.. The-po0r old woman cried bitterly all tt»a time, but 
you could still see how proud she was of her son. She showed 
me his books—he had more than a hundred—and she sighed 
from the bottom of l^r heart when she told mo that it was the'* 
books that has made him sickly.* .. • v 

“ But he will read,” she said, say all I can} though he 
knows it’s a-doing him no good, ‘ Ah, jumther,’ he says, when 
I tell him about it, * though it may shorten my iifii to readj it 
wiU shorten my happiness not to read, and I have too little 
happiness now loK me to be willing to lose any it.’ And 
when he q>eak8 sp,” said the old woman, ” I can’t idsme hint, 
fur I kuow it’s ^11 teae. But 1 hlame myself, Mri»Atki^ for 
you see it was all tny doing that he got so many hooks, and is 
BO fund of them. I loved to see him learning, and made him 
read to me so constantly of an evening, and it did my heart ’ 
so much good to. think that one day my Itobert might be a 
great lawyer, or a parson, for 1 could see how much smarter 
he was than ail tim other .boys of the village—and so I nevar 
looked at his pale cheeks, and had no guess bow pooiiy he Wil 
getting, till, all of a sudden, he was laid up, oa hands, ‘ 
and pining away every hour, as yon ■ now see him. Hiings 
looked better for h while when he got fond of BUenBamsay, 
and she of him. But that Stanton, ever since he.«aine among 
as,.Bobert has gone backward, and I shan’t wonder if it’s not 
very long before he wants his own tomb.etone!” 

Poor old woman! I saw in a-oorner, half hidden beUnd an * 
old trunk in the youth’s chamber, what it waS evident As ' 
had not seen, a head board, the very f^tow to that wWch he 
had been making tor EllmiV—bnt I said nothing to her'at thO 
time. When they were found after-s-his denfh—Ar hd .mid 
nothing of them while he Bred—they wtWi botii nAtly flaiAed, • 
with a simple but pt^ier inscriptions <h» hisoWawsri but 
one line above hit name. , It was Sas*^ 
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'■ IBw NH» WQ, bM lidne "Whpt. 

R«Mna Amautm.’' 

** Yon' Ml m-tf*. remwrla|))le jrouBg mid Walter— 
'^aod1ie'w’iuiJI>t)HwenfyWlim he diedf' 

“Ko^re'l^^* 

« We' end look tt|>oa hie gmve.” 

Y<m Will me the he»d hoard l3tm, bat Hmt far EUen WM 
never pat «p—Stanton ■would not allow it.” 

" Ah t but yre c^ell mend that. I will plnck that aconndrel’i 
eomb. le the head-board preiarved ?” 

** It ia: hia qiother keeps it in ids chamber, standing up be¬ 
side hit Httle Imok-case; but see, yonder is Stanton now.. He 
is <« hit way to Bainsay’s house. They do not live together. 
He boards at a little farm-yard about a mile fh)m the village, 
'^y say that there has been a quarrel between bim and bis 
broiher-in'law, young John Bamsay, something about hia sis¬ 
ter’s property. There are eleven negroes which were owned 
by yomtg John and herself, in their own right, from the grand¬ 
mother's gift, which they have suffered th^ old man to work 
until now. Stanton wants a division, and young John tried 
to peni|||gde him not to tonch them till his death, which must 
happen before long, be sharing as before from the crop. But 
Stanton persists, and the yoqng follow did not stop to tell him 
tjiat be thought him a cruelly base follow. This is the report. 
Itiii'v^ certain that they are separate now^and there is a 
d{|Ra«ne« between, them.” 

** Vwy likely on the score of the negroes. But we will mve 
th^ t({ the eld man, aqd drive him from a spot winch he had 
q^dle W^tehed.” 

yoa do this? .. Are your proofo saffieient?” 

•* Amide." , 

"You am foarfetf * 

^Ydal Bat J tdiall haw tee assistance, if neoesmiy, of Col. 
whmn ptotahly you know.” 

" AArot*rate gwatlenum, and one of our best lawyers.” 
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" I bring letters to m —bnre already seen him on the sab* 
ject, and he concnrs with me as to the conclueiveneas of my 
proofs. Would I had been with you a year ago. Could I have 
traced him, this poor girl had not been his victim. 1 should 
at least have driven the snake from this one cabin.” 

“Yes, if you had Come a year ago, poor Ellen would have 
been saved. Bnt nothing could havd saved the poor young 
man. The rot whs In the heart of the tree." 

“ Vet!” said the other, patting bis band upon the arm of 
Atkins—“ though the tree perished, it might have been kept 
green to the last. Some hurts might have been spared it. The 
man who died in hope, might not have found it neoessary to 
declare, at the last moment, that he had utterly lived in we. 
Yes—a little year ago, we might have done much for botii 
parties.” 

“ You will do great good by your coming now. The poor 
old man loves his negroes as he does his children. They say 
he looks upon the giving up the eleven to be sold, like a break¬ 
ing up of the estabKshment. Hie son says it will burry him 
to the grave. This was what he said to Stanton, which led to 
the quarrel. Stanton sneered at the young man, and h^being 
pretty passionate, blazed out at him iu a way that preffly soon 
silenced the fellow.” 

“This class of reptiles are all, more or less, cowards. We 
must’not bum daylight, as, if they consent to a division, the 
scoundrel may make oflP with his Share, let us go forward,” 
continued the speaker, with a show of feeling for which AtfcinB 
could not well account—" I long to tread upon the viper—to 
braise his bead, and above all to tear the fangs from his jaws. 
Yon will, if Stanton be there, draw the old man aside and in¬ 
troduce me to him, vrtth some quiet hint of what I may be 
able to do.” 

“ You say you have the papers with you P” 

“Ay, ay,— here,”—strHting'biS bosom—"1 have here ilhnt 
which shall confound himt Fear not 11 do not deceive you. 

H 
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At least I cannot deceive myself. I too ^ave wrongs that need 
avenging—and ajjne 1 I and mine! ^memher, I am Mr. 
Jones from Tennessee — I must surprise and confound the 
felloyir, and would see how the land lies bdbre I declare my¬ 
self.” 


CHAPTEB II. 

Youno John Bamsay was in the front piazza as they entered 
the little farm-yard. He was alone, and pacing the floor in evi¬ 
dent agitation. His brow was dark and discontented, and he 
met the salutations of his visitors with the manner of a person 
who is ill pleased with any witnesses of bis disquiet. But he 
was civil, and when Atkins asked after his father, he led the 
way into the house, and there they discovered the old man and 
George Stanton in close and earnest conversation. Several 
papers were before them, and Stanton held the pen in his hand. 
The tears stood in old Bamsay’s eyes. His thin white hairs, 
which fell, glossy and long, upon his shoulders, gave a benign 
and p®tmrchal expression to a'face that was otherwise marked 
with-^e characters of benevolence and sensibility. He rose 
at the appearance of the visitors. Stanton did not, but looked 
up with the air of one vexed at-interruption in the most in¬ 
teresting moment. Young Bamsay, to whom the stranger had 
been introduced by Atkins, introduced him in turn to his fa¬ 
ther, but to his father only. He gave no look to the spot 
where Stanton was seated. Atkins took the old man into ano¬ 
ther room, leaving the three remaining' in the apartment. 
Stanton appeared to busy himself oyer' his papers. Young 
Bamsay requested the sfranger to be seated, and drew a chair 
for hims^f beside him. There was no conversation. The 
you& looked dotyn upon the floor, in abstract contemplation 
wWe fti^ger, nnob#eived by either, employed himself in 
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a most intense watch of the guilty man. The latter looked up 
and met this survey seemingly with indifference. He too wap 
thinking of matters which led him somewhat from IJie present 
company. He resumed his study of the papers before him> 
and scarcely noticed the return of oldltamsay to the room. His 
appearance was the signal to the son to go out, and resume 
his solitary promenade in the piatza. The old man promptly 
approached the stranger, whose hand he took with a cordial 
pressure that proved how well Atkins had conveyed his sug¬ 
gestion. There was a bright hopefulness in his old eyes, which 
had it been seen by Stanton, might have surprised him, parti¬ 
cularly as, just before, they had been overflowing with tears 
and clouded with despondency. He was, however, still too 
busy in bis calculations, and possibly, in his own hopes, to 
note any peculiar change in the aspect or manner of his fa¬ 
ther-in-law. But when some minutes had passed, consumed 
by the old man and the stranger, in the most common-place 
conversation — when he heard the former institute long in¬ 
quiries into the condition of crops in Tennessee—the value of 
grain, the modes of cultivation, the price of lands and negroes j 
—the impatient son-in-law began to show his restivenesa. He 
took up and threw down his papers, turned from them^o the 
company, from the company to the papers again, renewed his 
calculations, again dismissed them, and still v/ithout prompt¬ 
ing the visitor to briog to a close a visit seemingly Istally de¬ 
ficient in object and interest, blit which, to his great annoy¬ 
ance, all parties besides himself seemed desirous to prolong^ 
At length, as with a desperate determination, he turned to the 
old man and said— . ■ ' ■ 

“ Sir—Mr. Eamsay, you are aware of my desire to bring this 
basiDe^ to a close at once.” 

The words reached the ears of young Eamsay, who now ap¬ 
peared at the door. 

“ Father, pray let it be as this person desires. . Give him 
all which the law will allow—give him more, if need be, 
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let him depart. Make any amnsrement about the negroet 
that yon pleaae, ■without considering me—only let him leave 
ns in our hioineB at peace !’* 

" I am sorty to disturb the peace of any home,” said Stanton, 
''but ain yet to know that to claim my rights is doing so. I 
ask nothing but what is feir and' proper. My wife, if I under¬ 
stand it, bad an equal right ■with Mr. Jolm Bamsay, the 
younger, to certain, negroes, eleven in number, namely, Zekiel, 
Abram, Ben, Bess, Maria, Sosftnnah, Bob, Harry, Milly, Bain- 
bridge and Nell, with their increase. This increase makes the 
number seventeen. But yon have never denied the facts, and 
I repeat to yon the proposition which I have already made to 
youi to divide the property into two equal parts, thus— 

Here he read from the strips of paper before him,.enumera¬ 
ting the negroes in two lots—this done, he proceeded: 

“ I am willing that your son should have the first choice of 
hese lots. 1 will take the other. 1 am prepared to listen to 
any other arrangement for a division, rather than he subject 
to any delay by a reference to the law. I have no wish to 
compel the sale of the property, as th^t might distress you.” 

‘'MstressP’ exclaimed the young man—spare your sym¬ 
pathy if you please. I consent to your first arrangement. Nay, 
idr, you shall choose, first, of the lots as divided by yourself. 
My sim^e wish now, sir, is to leave you -wholly without 
complamt.” 

‘‘ But, my son”—^began the old man. 

“ Pray, my father, let it be as I have said. We shall never 
hare an end of it otherwise. The division is a tolerably equal 
one, 'and if there be any Idss it is mine.” 

Use old man folded Ms hands upon his lap and looked to the 
stranger. Hej meanwhSe, .maintained a keen and eager watch 
upon ihe featnnes of Stanton. It could be seen that his lip 
quiver^ aisd there ■wasJttliiB eye an expression of exultation • 
and sboirii whichj perhaps, none perceived but young Atkins. 
Stmton, meaav^e, waaagain busy with hh! papers. 
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“ I<! is admitted also,’? the latter contioiied, “ that I lmy«i a 
right to one half of a tract of uncleared land, Ijring on 
Tombeckbe, containing six hundred and thirty acre*, mom 
less; to one half of a small dwelling house jn Linden, and- io 
certain honsehold staff, crockery, plate and kitchen ware. 
Upon the«|e I am prepared to place a low dstimate, *o>ihat the 
family may still retain them, and .the value may be given me 
in negro property. I value the land, which I am told is quite 
as good as any in the country, at 5 dollars an acre—house 
and lot at 500 dollars—and the, plate, crockery, kitchen ware, 
etc., at 250 dollars more. I make the total of my share, at 
these estimates, to be 2075 dollars—we -will say 2000 dollars. 
—and I am willing to take in payment of this amount, the four 
fellows, Zekiel, Bob, Henry and Ben—named in one lot, or the 
two fellows, Abram and Baiubridge, and the two women, 
Milly and Maria, with their three children, named in the other 
parcel.” 

“ Vou are extremely accommodating,” said young Bamsay, 
bitterly, “ bqt I prefer that we should sell the land on the 
Tombeckbe, the lot in Linden, and the crockery, plate, and 
kitchen stuff—unless you prefer that these.last should be di¬ 
vided. This arrangement will occasion you some delay in 
getting your money, but it will save me much less loss than I 
should suffer by your estimates. Permit me to say that of the 
negroes in the lot which you may leave me, you shall not have 
a hair, and I would to God it were in my power to keep the 
rest, by any sacrifice, from your possession.” 

“ No doubt-you do, sir, but your wishes are not tiie law. 1 
demand nothing from yon but what is justice, and justice I 
will have. My rights'mre clear and amide. Yon do not, I 
trust, propose to go to law to keep me ont of my wife’*. {on- 
perty.” 

“To law!”exclaimed idle yoimg man with indignatimi.— 
He then strode &icely across the floor, and confrtmted Stan¬ 
ton, who had now risen. The strife in his soul, was showing 
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iteeii* m storm npoii his countenance, teiim ihe stranger from 
Tennessee rose. an3 placed himself between them. 

" Stay, my friend—lei me speak a moment. 1 have a ques¬ 
tion to aSk of Sfr. Stanton.” 

" 't’eni ‘mi',” said Stantoil— “ by what riglii do you inter¬ 
fere?”' 

" tiy the right which every honest man possesses to see that 
there is no wrong done to his neighbour, if he can prevent it. 
Tou are making a demand upon Mr. Bamsay, for certain pro- 
pert}', which you claim in right of yonr wife. Now, sir, let 
me ask you which of your wives it is, on whose account yon 
claim?*? 

“•ilife person thus addressed recoiled as if he had been struck 
by an adder. A deep flush passed over his face, succeedeS by 
an ashey palMess. He tried to speak, stammered, and sunk 
paralyzed back into bk chair. 

“What, sir, can you say nothing f- Your rights by your 
■wives ought to be numerous. Yon should have some in every 
fState iii the Union.” 

“ You are a liar and a slanderer,” exclaimed the criminal, 
rising from his seat, and, with a desperate effort, confronting 
his accuser.—Shaking his fist at him, he cried —“ You shall 
prove ^hat you say! You shall prove what you say 1” 

TbO other coldly replied, while a smile of Scorn passed over 
his lips—“I am here for that very purpose.” ■ • 

“ You!—npd ■who are yon P” demanded the accused, once 
a^ain stammering, and sho-wing trepidation. 

“A maii!—one ■nhd has his hand upon your throat, and will 
stifle you in the very flrst struggle that ybu propose i» make. 
Pit dbWii, sir—sit down dll—this business is opened before 
ns, ihd we ■frill go tb it as a matter of business. You 
sir”—.Ptantbn—“ will please School your moods and tem¬ 
per,lest'it liewbrse for you. it is Onlyhybehaving frith pro¬ 
per modesty, iiidfer 4 proper SeiAe bf yoPr jmSitibh dud ddtt- 
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ger, that you can hope to escape from the sharpest clutches of 
the law.” 

“ You shall nothully me—I am not the man to submit-” 

“You are!” said the other, sternly interrupting him—-“I 
tell you, William Bagin, alias Bichard Weston, alias 'Thomas 
Stukely, alias Edward Stanton—you are the man to submit to 
all that I shall say to you, to all that 1 shall e^cact from you, 
in virtue of what I know of yon, and in virtue of what you 
are.” 

The sweat poured in thick streams from the brow of the 
criminal. The other proceeded. 

“ I am not a bully. It is not by swagger that I hope to pot 
you down, or to punish you. On the contrary, I come here 
prepared to prove all that I assert, satisfactorily, before a 
court of justice. It is for you to determine whether, by your 
insolence and madness, yon will incur the danger of a trial, or 
whether you will submit quietly to what we ask, and leave 
the country. I take for granted that you are no fool, though 
in a moral point of view, your career would show you to be 
an enormous one, since vice like yours is almost conclusive 
against all human policy, and might reasonably be set down 
by a liberal judgment, as in some degree a wretched insanity 
If I prove to you that I can prove to others what I now as¬ 
sort, will you.be ready, without more ado, to yield your 
claims here, and every where, and fly the country f ” 

“ You can prove nothing: you know nothing. I defy yon.” 

“ Beware I I am no trifler; and, by the God of heaven, I 
tell you, that were I to trust my ovra feelings, you should 
swing upon the gallows, or be shut in from life, by a wtwse 
death, in the penitentiary, all your days. I can bring you to 
either, if I wdl it, but there are considerations, due to the 
feelings of others, which prompt me to the gentler course I 
have indicated. It is miongh for me that you have been con¬ 
nected by the most solemn ties with Marie Lacy. Her wishes 
and her memory are sacred in my sight, §nd these move me to 
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spare the villain whom my own personal wrongs would prompt ’ 
me to drag to the gallows. You see how the matter stands. 
Speak!” 

“ You then—you are-r— 

“Hemy tamat, of Georgia, the cousin, and once the be¬ 
trothed of Maria Lacy.” 

There was a slight treraour in the speaker’s voice, as he 
made this answer, but his soul was veiy firm. He continued: 
f‘ I complain not of your wrong to me. It is enough that I 
am prepared to avenge it, and I frankly tell you, I am half in- 
differeut whether you accede to my proposition or not. Your 
audacity here has aroused a feeling in me, which leaves it 
scarcely within my power to renew the chances of escape. I 
renew the ofler, while I am yet firm to do it. Leave the coun¬ 
try—leave all the 'bounds—all the territories, of the United 
States—and keep aloof from them; for, as surely as I have 
power to pursue, and hear of your presence in any of them, so 
surely shall I hunt you out with shot and halter, as I would 
the reptile that lurks beside the pathway, or the savage, beast 
that harbours in the thicket.” 

The speaker paused, resumed his seat, and, by a strong ef¬ 
fort of will, maintained a calm silence, looking sternly upon 
the criminal. Violent passions were contending in the breast 
of the latter. His fears were evidently aronsed, but his cupi¬ 
dity was active. It was clear that he apprehended the dan¬ 
ger—it was equally clear that he was loth to forego his grasp 
upon the property of his last victim. He was bewildered, 
and, more in his confusion, than because of any thought or 
courage—he once more desperatefy. denied ti>e charges made 
against him. 

You are a bold mBn,”|Aid he to the stranger, aifecting 
coolness—“ considering you deal in slander. You may impose 
upon these, but it is only because they would belie\*e any 
thing against me now. But you have no proofs. I defy you 
to produce any ^ng to substantiate one of your charges.” 
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“Fool!” said !iie stlier coolly, I have but to criS in tiie 
slaves—have you stripped to the buff, and to discover and 
display to the world the marks upon your body, to which yodr 
wife swore in open court in New Yprk State, on the trial of 
Beuben Moore, confounded in identity with yourself as William 
Bagin. Moore was only saved, so close was the general resem- 
blance between yon, as the scar of the scythe was not appa¬ 
rent upon his leg—to which all parties swore as certainly on 
yours. Are you willing that we should examine your left leg 
and foot?” 

“My foot'is as free from scar as yours; bat I will not suffer 
myself to be examined.” 

“ Did it need, we should not ask you. But it does not need. 
We have the affidavit of Samuel Fisher, to show that he de¬ 
tected the scar of the scythe upon your leg, while bathing 
with you at Crookstoue’s mill-pond; that he asked you how 
you got such a dreadful cut, and that you were confhsed, but 
said that it was a scythe cut. This he alleged of yon under 
your present name of Stanton. Here, sir, is a copy of the affl** 
davit. Here also is the testimony'of James Green, of Liberty 
county, Georgia, who knew you there as the husband of Maria 
Lacy. He slept with you one^night at Berry’s bouse, on the 
way to the county court house. You played poker with a 
party of five, consisting of the said Green, of Jennings, Folker^ 
and Stillman—their signatnres are all here. Yon got drunk, 
quarrelled with Folker and Stillman, whom you accused of 
cheating you, were beaten by them severely, and so bruised, 
that it was necessary yon should be put to bed, and bathed 
with spirits. When stripped for this purpose, while yon lay 
unconscious, the scythe cut on your leg, and a large soir from 
a bum upon your right arm, toboth of which, yottr wife, Eliza- 
zabeth Bagin, swore in New York, with great particnlsrity— 
as appears in that reported case-^were discovered—and at¬ 
tracted the attention of all present.” 

B .5 
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“ Maii Cr Hml I” b'xciaini^ flie cHibitiU in afenpeMtiim,— 
“•Ify what nleahs htvfe yott hontrivea to gathOr ■fliOie datmiable 
iJtOofSf* 

“ Ybfi tttoi't tUeih, thrii ?” 

*‘1 idiiiit nothiiig. I flfefy them, and yoO> and the devil.— 
tet iiie |o. 1 will hear Nothing more—See nothirif farthet.— 
A* for yoh, John Baihsayi let mfe dsk, aih 1 tb haire ahy of niy 
tvifO’i pfot>etty ? Let me have it, and I leave the cursed conn- 
tty fe't evfer.” 

' John Bamsay, the younger, was about to reply, Whmi the 
stf&S^r silehcedfhim. 

" Stay 1 Ton leave' not this spot, nMleSs with my cOnSent, 
oi: id the bands of the shetiff. He is here in readiness. Are 
ybu willing that I should call him in P 1 ain sOtious! There 
iitiist be ho triflitlg. Here are proofs (S' yoiir identity with 
■WiMiath Bugih, who married Elizabeth Simpson, of Mifldcn, 
Conhecticut;—with Eichard Weston, who married Sarah 
Hooch, of Bdleighj N. C.with Thomas Stukeley, who mar- 
tied vtith Maria Lafey, of Liberty county, Geo.;—with Ed- 
Whrd Stanton, now before us, who married with Ellen Bamsay, 
of Mohtfihnery countj'-, Alabama. ' Of these wretched wives 
whoin ycih hate wronged hiid jdisfacinoured, two of them are 
still livihg. 1 do not stipulate for your return to either, 
iffiey are tiufflciently fortupate to be rid of yon Jot ever. But 
this i inilSt iipon, that you leave the country. As for taking 
..tiie property of this Wife or that, you muSt consider yourself 
']|Srticul^!y fortunate that yon escape the halter. Ton can 
take hbthing. Tour fate lies ifa thew papers.” 

In ati ihstaiit the desperate hands of the criminal had 
cldhdted the doeuihtmts where the other laid them dbwn. He 
blotched them,'aiid sprang towards the door, but a tdogfe 
blow from the powerlhl flat of young John Bamsay brought 
Mm. to the floor. The Stranger quietly repossessed himself of 
the jwpers.” 

' "Von are insane, William Ba^h,'” he remarked boolly— 
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“tiifese are all copies of the originals, and even were they 
originals, their loss would be of little valae while all the wit¬ 
nesses are living. They are brought for your information—to 
show yon on what a perilous point you stand—^and have been 
used only to base the warrant upon which has been already 
issued for yottr arrest. That warrant is even now in this vil¬ 
lage in the hands of the sheriff of the county. I have but to 
say that you are the man whom he must arrest under it, and 
he does his duty. You are at my. mercy. I see that you feel 
that. Bise and sign this paper, and take your departure. If, 
after forty-eight hours, you are found east of the Tombeckbe, 
you forfeit all the chances which it affords yon of escape* 
Bise, sir, and sign. I have no more words for you.” 

The criminal did as he was commanded—passively, as one 
in a stupor. The stranger then waved him to the dodr, and 
he took his departure without any more being spoken on 
either side. When he was gone— 

“These popers,” said Lamar to old John Bamsay, “are 
yours. 1 leave them for your protection from this scoundrel. 
The proofs are all conclusive, and, with his re-appearance, 
you have but to seek the sheriff and renew the warrant.” 

The old man clasped the hands of the stranger and te- 
dewed them with tears. - 

“ You will stay with us While you are here. We owe 
yop too mu* to suffer it otherwise. We have no other way 
of thanking yon.” 

“f have another day’s business here,” said L^msr, "-and 
will cheerfully partake your hospitality for that jEime. For 
the present I must leave you. I have an engagemrat Vfii^ 

Sir. Atkins. , ’. ' 

The engagement with Atkins led the strango' to the grave 
of poor Ellen Bamsay and to that of Bobert Andersop. Th^ 
next visited the cottage of the widow Anderson^ and ob¬ 
tained her consent to the use of the head hoard which the 
devoted youth had framed and inscribed, while himself dyings 
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for the grave of hie beloved. The aext day was employed, 
with the consent of old Hameay, in putting it up—an occa* 
sion which' brought the villagers together as numerously as 
the burial of the jxwr gjirl had done. The events of the 
day had taken wind—the complete exposure of the wretch 
who had brought ruin and misery into the little settlement, 
was known to all, and deep were the imprecations of all 
upon his crime, and warm the congratulations at a develop¬ 
ment which saved the venerable father from being spoiled 
and left in poverty in his declining years. But there is yet 
finish to the story—another event, perhaps necessary to its 
finish, which, as it was the offspring of another day, we 
must reserve for another chapter. 


CHAPTER III. 

That night, while the little family at Ramsay’s were sitting 
over their evening meal, Abram, one of the plantation negroes, 
appeared at the door of the apartment, and abruptly addressed 
young Ramsay after the following fashion:— 

“Look ya. Mass Jack,l want for see you out ya a minute.” 
AtHomj^as the driver of the plantation—a sort of super¬ 
intendent of details. He was a faithful negro, *!iich as is to 
be found on every long estahtished plantation at the Souili— 
shrewd, cool, sensible—perhaps forty years of age—honest 
attentive to his bnsiness, and, from habit, assuming the in¬ 
terest which he managed to be entirely his own. His position 
gave him consequence, wUch he felt and asserted, but never 
- abused. A trick of speaking very mnch what was uppermost 
in his mind, was the fruit of a just consciousness of duties 
well performed, leaving him in no few of any proper authority. 
Young Ramsay rose instantly and obeyed the snmmons. With 
t some little mystery in his manner, Abram conducted the youth 
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from the piazza into the yard, and thence into the ahadow of 
one of the gigantic shade trees by which the house was 
literally embowered. Here, looking around him with the air 
of one anxious neither to be seen nor overheard, he thrust a 
paper into the hands of John Kamsay, with this inquiry— 

“ Dis ya money. Mass Jack,—^good money ?” ' 

“ I will tell yon when I look at it by the candle. Why ?— 
where did you get it ?” 

“ You look at ’em first—I tell you all ’bout ’em arter- 
ward.” 

John did as was required, returned and reported the bank 
note—for it was such, and for twenty dollars—to be utterly 
worthless—that, in short, of a broken bank. 

“ I bin tink so,” said the negro. 

“ Where did you get it, Abram ?” 

Who you speck gib me. Mass Jack f ” . 

“ I don’t know!” 

“ Who but Mass Ked Stanton.” 

“ Ha!—why—when did he give you this money ?” 

“ To-day—when you bin all busy wid de tomb stone' of 
young Missis. He come by de old creek field, call me out, say 
I must come to ’em in de wood, and den he say to me dat he 
sorry for see me ya working for Massa. Him wilt help me 
git off work—1 shall be free manj if I will only g^pid him, 
and bring off many of the brack people as 1 kin. Ha promise 
me heap of tings, git me ’nuff tobacco for las’ a mont’, gib me 
knife—see dis ya—and dis money which you say no gopd 
lutmey. I bin speck ’em for bad when he tell me its twenty 
dollars. Twenty dollars is heap money, I say to myscdf. 
Wha’ for he gib me twenty dollars now. Wlw* for he con¬ 
siders my freedom, jes^ow, and he nebber bin tink ’pon ’em 
before. .Someting’s wrong, 1 say to myself, and Massa for 
know—^but 1 nebber let on to ’em i ’spec ’em. I say ‘ da’s all 
right. I will come, Ms.ss Ned. I will see you in de bush to¬ 
night.’ Den he shake my hand—say he always bin lub mo— 
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^ill take ise te coniitiy whaj’ brack inaii ie tentl^an idd 
Mab white wife, and is lawyer, and schoolmosser, and preacher, 
and hab white man for dribe he carriage. I yerry em berry 
well, bnt 1 never le’ him see I laugh. But I hab my 
tongue ya (thrust to one side of his jaws) and the white oh 
my eye grow large as I look ’pon ’em. I know ’em of ole. I 
bin speck oh ’em when he first came ya courting poor Miss 
Nelly. I no like ’em den—I no like ’em now. Bnt I mak’ 
I3ieb I Ittb ’em too much. Das for you now to flk ’em. lie’s 
for see me to-night by ole Eobin tree in de swamp. Wha’ 
mus do—whs’ mus say—how you gwine fix ’em ?” 

“ Ton have done right, ’Bram. Before I say dny thing, 1 
will consult my father, and a stranger who is with us.” 

I yerry bout ’em. He’s a man, I ya. Flora bin tell me 
how he fixed Ned Stanton.” 

“Well, I’ll consult him and my father. Do you remain 
here in the meantime. Do not let yourself be seen. Stanton 
is a villain, but wd have found him out. Stanton is not his 
«sal name, but Eagin.” 

“Begin, eli? Well, we" must Eagin ’em. I’ll wait ’pon 
yon ya. But mak’ haste—de time is pretty close, and he’ll 
’spec’ somet’ing ef I ainl by de tree when he come.” 

John Eamsay re-entered the bouse, and, in few words, re¬ 
peated th|j6ubstance of the negro’s story. 

“ The scoundrel’s bent on being hung,” was the exclamation 
of I,amar,,with something like a look of exultation.' “Let 
. ’Bram encourage him, and give him a meeting for to-mmrow 
night, promising to bring all the negroes that he can. We 
shall'be a/t. the meeting. ’Bram shall carry us, though we go 
it hia Ooitorades, not as his superiors." 

The scheme of Lamar was soon I®. Young iUimsay and 
himself were to smiit their faces, and, in negro habiliments, 
were to impose upon the villain. LAihar juximised that the 
sheriff should take his hand at the game. 

“Oar mercy is thrown away upon such ti thricc-ds’ed acoun- 
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dtel. His destiny ibrbes the task of veiigestice nfioii its. Oo 
to w&bntm; and ^re him his ciie.” 


CHAPTEB iv. 

Tbebe is a fatality ahont the •wicjked that, soone)' or Ikter, 
whatever may be their precautiiihs and their adroithess, ihta- 
riahiybHfagS about their confusion aiid dcftat. mb'crimihal 
in tlie preterit instance, was one who had etijbyed a long 
swing of good fortune—using these words only to mean that 
he had been able to gratify his wishes, of whatever sort, with¬ 
out yet having been made to pay the usual penalties. Tliis 
very success is most commonly the source of final disaster. 
1'he fortunate mah is apt to presume upon his good fortune— 
to hold himself, like Sylla, a sort of favourite with fl»e capri¬ 
cious goddess, until he loses himself irrevocably in the blind 
presumption which his confidence provokes. Edward Stanton, 
for so we shall continue to call hini, hhd been loo bfteii iii 
straits like the present, and had too often emerged froto them 
with profit^ to fancy that he had much at hazard in the new 
game that he hdd determined to pursue. He had been tempo¬ 
rally dahnted by the complete expotere of his cstleer,-which 
had been made by Lamar, and felt, from all be saw hiid all he 
heard, that the chances were entirely up with him whete he 
theh stood. But he had not long gone from sight of bis eiiemy, 
before bis mind began once more & recover, and to ohratel 
new schemes and contrivances for the satisfaction of bis selfish 
passions. Be was a Ji^on soon to cast aside his ap^heB- 
sions, and to rise witfflsew energies after, defeat. It is a itry- 
great misfortune that this admirable quality of chahieter 
ahotild his Squally shared, npon occasion, by the rogue ahd the 
ruffian, with the honest man and the tiohle citizen. Stanton 
waaretelved to make the most of the forty-eight hours which 
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were allowed him. He took for granted that, having attained 
his object, Lamar would be satisfied;—he may have discovered, 
indeed, that the latter would return in another day to Gleorgia. 
We have seen, from the revelatlbns of Abram, what direction 
his schoning mind was disposed to pursue. His plans were 
laid in a few minutes, and, while the family of Bamsay, its 
guest, and the people of the village generally, were raising the 
simple head board over the grave of his injured wife, the mise¬ 
rable wretch, totally insensible to all honourable or human 
feeling, was urging the ignorant negro to a desertion of the 
ancient homestead, in the vain hope of attaining that freedom 
with which, when acquired, he knew not weU what to do. 
or course, this was all a pretext of the swindler, by which to 
get the property within his grasp. He had but to cross the 
Tombecbe with his unsuspecting companions, and they would 
have been sold, by public outcry, at the first popular gathering. 
His plans laid, his artifices all complete, he waited with anxi¬ 
ety the meeting with the negro. He had already taken his 
leave of the family with which he lodged, had mounted his 
horse, aud turned his head towards the west, using particular 
care that bis departure should, be seen by several. He little 
fancied that his return to the neighbourhood by another route, 
and after night had set in, had also been perceived. But the 
' vigilance of Lamar had arranged for this. Young Atkins had 
volunteered to observe the movements of Stanton, and, bom 
a hunter, and familiar with all the woods for twenty miles 
round, he was able to report on the return of the fugitive, 
within half an hour of the moment when it took place. Con¬ 
cealing his horse in a neighbouring bay, ready for use in the 
first emergency, Stanton proceeded, at the appointed time, to- 
the place of rendeavons. 

, Meanwhile, the preparations of Lamar were also in progress. 
Ybe sheriff had been brought, after night-fall, to the bouse of old 
Bamsay. The coarse garments of the negro bad been provided 
for himself and his deputy—for Lamar and the younger Bam- 
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»ay. Tocng Atkint alto inmsted on going at a volunteer, and 
old Bamsay conld 'with difficulty be persuaded to foibear ac« 
cbmpanying the party. The blood of the -vfeteran blazed up 
at fiercely at it had done twenty years before, when he heard' 
the call fbr volunteers, from the lips of Andrew Jackson, to 
avenge the butcheries of Indian warfare. The good sente of 
Iiamar succeeded in persuading him to leave the affair to 
younger men. Abram was of the party, and, with his assist¬ 
ance, a greasy preparation was procured, in which soot and 
oil were the chief ingredients, by which our free citizens were 
made to assume, in a very few moments, the dark and glossy 
outside of the African. Prime stout fellows were they—able 
field hands—such as would delight the unsuspecting eye pf the 
kidnapper as soon as he beheld them. They were all armed 
with pistols—^all but Abram, who carried however the knife— 
a formidable couteau He chasse, which had been one of the 
bribes of Stanton, presented to him with the bank note and 
•tobacco, at their first interview. Abram undertook the con¬ 
duct of the party. They were led forth secretly, in profonnd- 
est silence, by a circuitous path, to the swamp thicket, in the 
neighbourhood of which the meeting was to take place. It is 
needless to describe the route. Suffice it that they wercthere 
in season, snugly quartered, and waiting with due impatience 
for the signal, ft was heard at last; a shrill whistle, thrice 
repeated, followed by the barking of a hound. To this Abram 
answered, going forth as he did so, and leaving the party in 
the ciofe covert to which he had conducted them. The night 
was a bright star-light. The gleams, however, came but im¬ 
perfectly through the thick foliage, and onr conspiratoiy could 
*di8tingaish each ottier otfy by the sound of their voices. Their 
faces shone as glossy aslhe leaves, when suddenly touched Ity 
the far light of the sfauM. Gradually, they heard approaching 
footsteps. It was then that Lamar said, seizing the hand of 
ybung Bamsay,— 
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“No haste, now,—^no reshnets,—we must let the fellow 
hobble himself fairly.” 

Deep silence followed, broken only by the voice of the negro, 
and his companion. 

“ Yoh have brought them P” said Stanton. 

“ Da’s ya!” replied the black. 

“ How many f” 

" Some tree or four, ’side myself.” 

“Could you bring no more P” asked the eager kidnapper. 

“ Hab, no chance—you no gib me time ’nuff. Ef you left 
tell Saturday night now, and Sunday, I get ’em all.” 

“Nol—no! that’s impossible. I dare not. These must do. 
■Where are thej? P” 

“ In de bush! jes’ ya 1 But look ya, Mass Ned, you are 
gwiue do wha’ you promise ?” 

“On my honour, ’Bram.” 

“ You ■will take your Bible oat’, Mass Ned P” 

“ I swear it.” 

“ Die ya nigger I bring you is no common nigger, I tell you. 
Mossa hab heaby lose for loss ’em. 'Wha’ you ’spose he gwine 
say,—■wha, he tink, ■when he get up to-morrow momin’, and 
can’t find ’Bram and the rest ob ’em. ' 'Wha’ he gwine do P” 

: “What can he doP We ■will have the start of him by 
twenty-five miles, and in one day more*yOu will be free, 
’Bram, your own master, and able to put him at defiance. I 
•will see to that.” 

“He will push after us. Mass Ned,—and dese ya nigger in 
de bush—look ya, Massa Ned, dese all prime nigger. Da’s 
one od ’em, a gal ya, most purty nuff for ■white man wife. 
You ’Uiember littl^ Suty, Mass Nedf,^’ 

“Don’t I, ’BramP Little Luzy is a pretty girl—^pretty 
miongfa to be the wife of dny man. Bring her out, bring 
them all but, ahd let us be off. 'We understand each other.” 
>./ “Su*y is good gal, Mass Ned. I want to see ’em doing 
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prime when he git he freedom. You will Mny ’em yoiit^If, 
wid parson ?” 

‘‘If she wishM it.” 

“He will wish ’em for tme! But wha’ dis 1 yer ’em sajr 
’bout you habing tree wife a’reddy P” 

“ No more of thht, ’Brara.” 

“ Wha’! he ainttrue, den?” 

, “ A lie, ’Bram! a black, a bloody lie!” 

“ What for den you let dat Georgy man run yoit dut 6b do 
country ?” 

“ Ha! who told you this ?” 

" 1 yer deni house sarbant talk oh ’em.” 

“ They do not understand it. 1 am not driven. 1 choose 
to go.” . 

“Well! you know bes’, but dat’s whd’ 1 yer dem siy.” 

“No more, ’Bram! Where are the people?” 

“ Let me dog bark tree time, and dey come. Ton kin bark 
like dog, Mass Ned. Try for ’em.” 

The imitation was a good one. Sounds were heard in the 
bushes, and one by one the supposed negroes appeared in the 
starlight. They looked natural enough, and the kidnapper 
approached them with some interest. 

“ These are all men, are they not? Are there no women ? 
Where’s Littlh Suzy P” 

“Hal Mass Ned,—I speck its true wha’ dem peoi»le say. 
You lub gal too much. I call little Suzy now, him take yon 
’bout de neck. Come ya, my people. Jtass Ned hab make 
’greement wid mO to carry ns all to fine country. He swear 
Bible ’oat to rhake We all free, and gib we plenty whisky 
and tobacco. 1 tell ’eih yon’s ready to go. You ready, eh P 

There was a general grunt of assent. 

’Bram was disposed to be satirical. His dry cfanckle ac¬ 
companied every syllable. 

“Gib nm you band den on de bargain. 3iake hand like 
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bradderm: Hai ha I I nebber bin apeck to be brnder ob my 
my yaiwtig mossa.Shake hands, n%g«ni> on de bargain.” 

" Yon have heard what ’Bram has said, my boys. I pro¬ 
mise the same things to yon. Ton shall go with me to a 
conntry where you shall be free. I will give you plenty of 
whiskey wid tobacco. Here is my hand. Who is this— 
Zeke?” 

The hand was clutched by Lamar, with a grasp that some¬ 
what startled the criminal. . The voice of the supposed negro 
in the next moment, terribly informed him of his danger. 

“Villain” exclaimed the Georgian,'“ I have you! You 
are sworn fbr the gallows! You shall not escape us now.” 

A short struggle followed—the doubtful light, and their 
rapid movements, not suffering the other persons around so to 
distinguM between them as to know where to take hold. 
The criminal put forth all his strength, which was far 
from inconsiderable. The combatants were nearly equally 
matched, but in the sttuggle they traversed a fallen tree, 
over which Lamar stumbled and fell, partly dragging his 
enemy with him to the ground. To save himself only did 
he relax his hold. Of this Stanton nimbly availed himself. 
He recovered his feet, and^ before the rest of the party 
could interfere, had gained a dozen paces on his way to 
the thicket. Once within its shadows, he might with good 
heart and good fortune, have baffled their pursuit. But this 
was not destined. He was intercepted by no less a person 
than Abram, who roiled himself suddenly like a huge ball in 
the palii of the fugitive, and thus broke the fell which yet 
precipitated him to the ground. In the next moment, the 
negro had caught him by the leg, yelling at the same time to 
the rest of the parly to come to his succour. 

. “ Ahl dog it is yon then to whom I owe all this.” 

Su<* was the speech, muttered through his closed teeth, 
with wMoh Stanton declared bis recognition of the assailant. 
His words wwe followed bya pistol shot, Abram gave a cry. 
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released his hold, and lei^t to his feet. Stanton had only 
risen when the whole weight of the negro was again upon 
him. 

“ "Where is he, ’Bram?” demanded Lamar. 

“ I hah em ya, Mossa,—he safe,” responded the other with 
a groan. 

“You are hurt?” said young Bamsay, inquiringly. 

“ One arm smash wid he pistol. Mass Jack.” 

His young master helped the poor fellow up, whilenLamar 
and the sheriff, with young Atkins, prepared to secure the 
criminal. 

“What is this! He is lifeless!” said the former, as he 
touched the body. “ What have you done, ’Bram ?” 

“ I don’t know, Mossa. I hab my knife in my han’, and 
when lie shoot me, I bo so bex and so scare, I don’t know 
wha’ I do wid em. I gib um he knife, I speck. It’s he own 
knife.” 

(Sure enough! the weapon was still sticking in the side of 
the criminal. The one blow was fatal, and bis dying groan, 
if any was uttered, was drowned in the fnrions exclamation 
with which the negro accompanied the blow. 

“ It is a loss to the gallows,” said Lamar, with an exprea- 
sion of chagrin. 

“ Better so 1” replied young Bamsay. 

“ It saves me a very dirty job!” muttered the sheriff". We 
may add that he took care to pay the usual fees to Abram, 
who was otherwise well provided for. by the Bamsay family, 
and still lives to relate the events of that night of convict 
with the Snake of the Cabin. 
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OAKATIBBE, 

OR THE CHOCTAW SAMPSON. 


CHAPTER I. 

It ■W8« in the year 182—, i^at I flrat travelled in the valleys 
of the great south-west. Circumstances, influenced in no 
slight depee by an “ errant disposition,” beguiled me to the 
Choctaw nation, which, at that time, occupied the greater 
part of the space below the Tennessee line, lying between the 
rivers Tombeckbd and Mississippi, as low, nearly, as the town 
of Jaclcson, then, as now, the capital of the State of hlississippi. 
I loitered for several weeks in and about this region, without 
feeling the loss or the weight of time Yet, the reader is not 
to suppose that travelling at that day was so simple a matter, 
' or possessed many, if any of the pleasant facilities of the pre¬ 
sent. Au contraire^ It was then a serious business. It 
meant rather than travel. The roads were few and 

very hard to find. Indian foot-paths—with the single excep¬ 
tion of tlm great military traces laid out by General Jackson, 
and extending from Tennessee to Lake Poncharlrain—formed 
almost the only arteries know to ^e “Nation;” and the 
portions of settled country in ihe 'neighbourhood, nominally 
(nvilized pnly, were nearly in ihe same condition. Some of 
the Indian paths, as I experienced, seemed only .to be m^de 
for the perplexity of the stranger. Like Gray’s passages 
which “led to nothing,”, they constantly brought ihe to a 
stand. Sometimes riiey were swallowed up in swamps, and, 
in such cases, your future route upon the earth was to be disco¬ 
vered only by a deliberate and careful survey of the skies 
above. The Openings in the trees over head alone instructed 
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yon in the course you were to pursue. You may readily iina- 
gine that this sort of progress was as little pleasant as edify¬ 
ing, yet, in some respects, it was not wanting in its attrac¬ 
tions, also. To the young and ardent mind, obstacles of this 
nature tend rather to excite than to dei)res8. They contain 
the picturesque in themselves, at times, and always brings out 
the moral in the man. “To learn to rough it,” is an edu¬ 
cational phrase, in the dialect of the new countries, which 
would be of great service, adopted as a rule of government 
for the young in all. To “ coon a log”—a mysterious process 
to the uninitiated—swim a river—experiment, at a guess, upon 
the properties of one, and the proprieties of another route— 
parley with an Indian after his own fashion—not to speak of 
a hundred other incidents which the civilized world does not 
often jneseut—^will reconcile a lad of sanguine temperament 
to a number of annoyances much more oerious than will at¬ 
tend him on an expedition through our frontier countries. 

It was at the close of a cloudy day in November, that I 
came within hail of the new but rude plantation settlements 
of Colonel Harris. He liad but lately transferred bis interests 
to Mississippi, from one of the “maternal thirteen”—had 
bought largely in the immediate neighbourhood of the Choctaw 
nation, and had also acquired, by purchase from the natives,' 
certain reserves within it, to which he chiefly owes that large 
wealth, which, at this day, ho hag the reputation of possessing. 
In place of the stately residence which now adorns bis home- 
ftead, there was then but a misCSrable log-house, one of the 
most ordinary of the country, in which, UnaccomiMmipd by his 
family, he held his temporary abiding place. His plantation 
was barely rescued from the dominions of nature. The trees 
were girdled only the previous winter, for his first crop, which 
was then upon the ground, and an excellent crop it was for 
that immature condition of his fields. There is no describing 
the melancholy aspect of such a settlement, seen in Winter, on 
a cloudy day, and in the heart of an immense forest, through 
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irhich you bare travelled for milee, withoat glimpse of human 
form or habitation. The worm-fence is itself a gloomy spec¬ 
tacle, and the girdled trees, erect but dead, the perishing 
skeletons of recent life, impress you with sensations not en¬ 
tirely unlike those which you would experience in going over 
some battle-field, from which the decaying forms of man and 
horse have notyetbeen removed. Thefences;of Colonel Harris 
were low in height, though of great extent, 'lliey were simply 
sufficient to protect the fields from the random assaults of cat¬ 
tle. Of his out-houses, the most respectable in size, solidity 
and security, was the corn crib. His negro-houses, like the 
log-house in which he himself dwelt, were only so many tem¬ 
porary shanties, covered with poles and thatched with bark 
and pine-straw. In short, every thing that met my eye only 
tended the more to frown upon my anticipations of a cheerful 
fireside and a pleasant arrangement of the creature-comforts. 
But my doubts and apprehensions all vanished at the moment 
of my reception. I was met by the proprietor with that ease 
and warmth of manner which does not seem to be con8ciou.s 
of any deficiencies of preparation, and is resolved that there 
.shall be none which sincere, hospitality can remedy. I was 
soon prepared to forget that there w'ere deficiencies. I felt my¬ 
self very soon at home. I had letters to Colonel Harris, which 
made me particularly welcome, and in ten minutes we were 
both in full sail amongst all the shallows and deeps of ordinary 
conversation. 

Not that we conned ourselves to these. Our discourse, 
after a little while, turned upon a circumstance which I had 
witnessed on riding through Ins fields and while approaching 
ffis dwelling, which struck me with considerable surprise, and 
disturbed, in soma degree, certain pre-conceived opinions in 
my mind. 1 had seen, interspersed with his negro labourers, 
a goodly number of Indians of both sexes, but chiefly young 
persons, all equally and busily employed in cotton picking. 
Tile season had been a protracted one, and favourable, accord- 
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ingly, to the maturiDg of great iimiilier# of the bolls which an 
early atid severe winter must have otherwise destroyed. The 
croi), m conse(iueuce, had been so great as to be beyond the 
ability, to gather in and harvest, of the “ force” by which it 
was made. Thi.-i, in the new and fertile vallies of the south¬ 
west, is an usual event. In ordinary cases, when this liaii- 
jiens, it is the custom to buy other negroes from less produc¬ 
tive regions, to coiisumate and secure the avails of labour of 
the original '‘force." The wholtf of these, united, are then 
addressed to llie task of opening additional lauds, which, 
should they yield as before, necessarily demand a second pur¬ 
chase of an extra uurnber to secure and harvest, in season, the 
surplus fruits of their industry'. The planter is very readily 
jiersuaded to make this purchase so long as the seeming neces¬ 
sity shall re-occur ; and in this manner has he continued ex- 
))anding liis interests, increasing the volume of his lauds, and 
incurring debt for these and for his slaves, at exorbitant jiriees, 
in <ird('r to the producliou of a commodity, every additional 
bag of which, disjiatages its own value, and depreciates the 
productive power, in an ('stiinate of profit, of the industry by 
which it is produced. It will not be difficult, k^iiiug this 
fact iu mind as a sample of the profligacy of wesiwi adventure 
— to account, in part, for the insolvency and desperate condi¬ 
tion of a people in pos.sessiou of a country naturally the most 
fertile of any in the world. 

'J'he croj) of Colonel Harris was one of this description. It 
fa:' exceeded tlie ability of his “ force” to pick it in ; but insh'ad 
of buying additional slaves for the purjioso, he conceived the 
'deu of turning to account the lazy^Choctaws by whom he was 
surrounded. He proposed to hire tlieiu at a moderate compen¬ 
sation, which was to be paid them weekly. The temptation 
of gain w'as greedily caught at by those hungt ring outcasts, 
and, for a few dollars, or an e«iuivalent in goods, groceries, 
and so forth, some forty-five of them were soon to be seen, as 
X 
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busy at might be, in the prosecution of their unusual labour. 
Tlie work was light and easy—none could be more so—and 
though not such adepts as the negro, the Indian woin.en soon 
contrived to fill their bags and baskets, in the course of the 
day. At dark, you might behold them trudging forward un¬ 
der their burdens to the log-house, where the proprietor stood 
ready to receive them. Here he weighed their burdens, and 
gave them credit, nightly, for the number of pounds Avhich 
they each brought in. The night of my arrival was Saturday, 
and the value of the whole week’s labour was then to be 
summed up and accounted for. 'I'hia necessarily made them 
all punctual in attendance, and nothing could bo more amus¬ 
ing than the interest which they severally displayed as Colonel 
Harris took out his memorandum book, aud proceeded to make 
his entries. Every eye was fixed upon him, and an old Indian, 
who, though ho did not work him-solf, represented the interests 
of a wife and two able-bodied daughters, planted him-solf di¬ 
rectly behind this gentleman, and watciied, with looks of 
growing sagacity, every stroke that ^vns made in this—to 
him—^volume of more than Egyptian mystery and hieroglyphics. 
Meanwhile, the squaws stood about their baskets with looks 
expressive of similai interest, but at the same time of laudable 
patience. The negroes in the rear, were scarcely less moved 
by curiosity, tliough a contemptuous grin might bo seen on 
nearly all their countenances, as they felt their superiority in 
nearly every physical and intellectual respect, over the un¬ 
tutored savages. Many Indians were present who neither had 
nor sought employment. Of those employed, few or none 
were of middle age. But these were not wanting to the as¬ 
semblage. They might be seen prowling about the rest— 
watchful of the concerns of their wives, sons and daughters, 
with just that sort and degree of interest, which the eagle may 
be supposed to feel, who, from his perch on the tree-top or 
the rock, beholds the fish-hawk dart into the water in pursuit 
of that prey which he meditates to rend from his jaws as soon 
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Jis he shall re-ascehd into the air. Their interest rt hS decidely 
greater than that of the poor lahonrer. It was in tin's niauiier 
tliat these vultures appropriated the fruits ofliis industry, and 
there was no remedy. Tliey commonly interfered, the moment 
it was declared what was due to the cmjtlntjri’, to resolve, the 
pay into a certain number of gallons of whiskey; so many 
pounds of tobacco; so hmeh gunpowder .and lead. If the em¬ 
ployer, a.s was the case with Colmiel Harris, rcTuaedfo fiimish 
them whiskey, they recpiired him to jiay in money. M’ilh this, 
they soon made their way to one of thosi! moral sink.s, called 
a grog-.shop, which Knglish civilization is always ready to 
plant, as its first, most familiar, and most imposing standard 
among the hills and forests Of the Savage. 

It may be supposed tliat this e.\perimeht upon the iiiflexiiii- 
lify of Indian character and habit—for it was an exfierimcnt 
wiiicli liad been in trial oiily a single week—was a subject of 
no little ouriiisitj' to me, as it would most proliably lie to al¬ 
most every person at all inipie.sscd with tiiO liuriiiliafiug moral 
and social deterioration which has marked tins fast decaying 
people, fiould it possibly be successful ? Could a race,proud, 
sullen, iucoromciiiicative, wandering, be persuaded, even by 
gradual steps, and with the hope of certain compensation, tO 
renounce the wild satisfaction afforded by their desultory and 
unconstrained modes of life ? Could they be beguiled for a 
season into employments wliieb, tliongli they did not demand 
any severe labours, at least required pains-taking, regular in¬ 
dustry, and that habitnal attention to daily recurring tasks, 
wiiich, to their roving nature, would make life a most mono¬ 
tonous and unattractive possession ? How far the lightness 
of the labour and the simplicity of the employment, with the 
corresponding recompense, would reconcile them to its Inslt.s, 
was the flatofal subject of ray inquiry. On this head, my 
friend, Colonel llarris, could only conjecture and spetuldte like 
myself. Ilis experiment had been in progress hut a tbw days. 
Bnt OUT speculations led us to very different conclusions. He 
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was a person of very ardent character, and sanguine, to the 
last degree, of the success of his project. He had no question 
but that the Indian, even at his present stage, might be 
brought under the influence of a judicious civilization. We 
both agreed that the first process was in procuring their labour 
—that this was the preliminary step, without taking which, 
no other could be made; but how to bring them to this was 
the question. 

“They can be persuaded to this,” was his conclusion. 
“ Money, the popular god, is as potent with them as with our 
own people. They will do any thing for money. You seo 
these now in the field. They have been there, and just as busy 
tind in the same number, from Monday last.” 

“How long will they continue ?” 

“ As long as I can employ and pay them.” 

“Impossible! They will soon be dissatisfied. The men 
will consume and squander all the earnings of the females and 
the feeble. The very motive of their industry, money, to 
which you refer, will be lost to them after the first payment. 
I am convinced that a savage people, not as yet familiar with 
the elements of moral prudence, can only he brought to habi¬ 
tual labour, by the one process of coercion.” 

“We shall see. There is no coercion upon them now, yet 
they work with wonderful regularity.” 

“ This week will end it. Savages are children in all but 
physical respects. To do any thing with them, you must 
place them in that position of respectability, and teach them 
that, law, without the due employment of which, any attempt 
to educate a child, must be an absurdity—you must teach 
them obedience. They must be made to know, at the outset, 
that they know nothing—that they must implicitly defer to 
the superior. This lesson they will never learn, so long as 
they possess the jjower, at any moment, to withdraw from 
his control.” 

“ Yet, even were this to be idlowed, there must be a limit. 
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There nnist come a time when you will be required to eman¬ 
cipate them. In what circumstances will you find that time ? 
You cannot keep them under this coercion always; when will 
you set them free P” 

“ When they are fit for freedom.” 

“ How is that to be determined ? Who shall decide their 
fitness P” 

“ Themselves; as in the case of the children of Israel. The 
children of Israel went out from bondage as soon as their own 
intellectual advancement had been such as to enable them to 
produce from their own ranks a leader like Moses: one whose 
genius was equal to that of the people by whom they had 
been educated, and sufficient for their own proper government 
thereafter.” 

“ But has not an experiment of this sort already been tried 
in our own country?” 

“ Nay, I think not—I know of none.” 

'• Yes : an Indian boy was taken in infancy from his parents, 
carried to one of the Northern States, trained in all the learn¬ 
ing and habits of a Northern college and society, associated 
only with whites, beheld no manners, and heard no morals, 
but those which, are known to Christian communities. His 
Progress was satisfactory—he learned rapidly—was considered 
something of a prodigy, and graduated with eclat. He was 
then left, with the same option as the rest enjoyed, to the 
choice of a profession. And what was his choice ? Do you 
not remember the beautiful little jmem of Freneau on this 
subject? He chose the buckshin leggins, the moccasins, the 
bow and arrows, and riie wide, wild forests, where his people 
dwelt.” 

" Freneau’s poem tells the story somewhat differently. The 
facts upon which it is. founded, however, are, I believe, veiy 
much as you tell them. But what an experiment it was I, 
How very silly 1 They take a copper-coloured boy ftora his 
people, and carry him, while yet an infant, to a remote region. 
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Sqpppse, in order tbat the experiment tpay be fairly tried, 
that they withhold from him all knowledge of his origin. He 
is brought up precisely as the other la4s around him. But 
■what is the first discovery ■which he makes ? That he is a 
copper-coloured boy—that he is, alone, the only copper-co- 
louiTi^d boy—that ■wherever be turns he sees no "likeness to 
himself. This begets his wonder, then his curiosity, and finally 
bis suspicion. lie soon understands—^for his suspicion sharpens 
everyKfaculty of observation—that he is an object of experi¬ 
ment. Nay, the most cautious policy in the world could never 
entirely keep this from a keen-thoughted urchin. Ifis fellow- 
pupils te^ch him this. He sees that, to then), he is an object 
of curiosit^and study. They regard him, and he soon regards 
himself, as a creature set apart, and separated,-for soma pecu¬ 
liar purposes, from all the rest. A stem and singular sense Of 
individuality and isolation is thus forced upon him. He asks 
—Am I, indeed, alone ?—Who am I ?—What am I ?—These 
inquiries naturally occasion others. Does he read f Books 
give him the history of his race. Nay, his own story probably 
meets his eye in the newspapers. He learns that he is de¬ 
scended from a nation dwelling among the secret sources of 
the Susquehannah. He pries in all comers for information. 
The more secret his search, the more keenly does he pursue it- 
It becomes the great passion of his mind. He learns that his 
people are fierce warriors and famous hunters. I|e heqrs of 
their strifes with the white man—their successful strifes, when 
the nation could send forth its thousand bow-men, and the 
whites were few and feeble. Berhaps, the young palp faces 
around him, speak of^s people, ev«m neyv, as epemies; at 
least, as objects of suspicion, and perhaps antipathy. AU 
these things temi to elevate an4 idealise, jn hie min^, fre his¬ 
tory of his people. He cherishes a sympathy, eve» beyond the 
natural desires of the heart, for the perishing r^ce from which 
be feeh) bima^> ‘-lihe a limb, cast bleeding and tom.” The 
cutiosify to spe tpe ancestry—tim psopla of bis tobe aud 
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couRtry—^would be the most natural feeling of the wljite hoy, 
under similar circumstances—shall we wonder that it is the 
predominant passion in the bosom of the Indian, whose veiy 
complexion forces him away from any connection with the 
rest! Mj^dea of the experiment—if sucli a proceeding may 
he called experiiueul—is soon simken. As a statement of 
facts, I see nothing to create wonder. The resnlt was the 
most natural thing in the world, and a man of ordinary powers 
of reflection might easily have predicted it, preciseljf as it 
happened. I'he only wonder is, that there should be found, 
among persons of common education and sagacity, men who 
should have uudertaken such an experiment, and fancied that 
they were busy in a moral and pUiloaopUical problem.” 

•' Why, how would you have the experiment tried ?” 

“As it was tried upon tlie Hebrews—upon the jjaxons— 
upon every savage pcoide who ever became civiliised. It 
cannot be tried ujnni an iudividual; it must bo tried uimn a 
nation—at least upon a community, sustained by no succour 
from without—having no forests or foreign shores upon which 
to turn their eyes fo.r sympathy—having no mode or hope of 
escape—under the full control of an already civili7.ed people—, 
and suiflciently numerous among themselves, to find sympathy 
against those necessary rigours which at first will seem to be 
oppressive, but which will be the only hopeful process by 
which to enforce the work of improvement. ITiey roust find 
this eymathy from beholding others, like themselves in aspect, 
form, feature and condition, and subject to the same unusual 
restraints. In this contemplation they will be content to pur¬ 
sue their labours under a restraint they^jannot displace. But 
the natural law must be satisfied. There must be opportnai- 
tios yielded for tlie indulgeucc of the legyiipate passions. The 
young of both sexes among the subjected people, must ooufer 
and form ties in obedience to the requisition of nature and ac¬ 
cording to their national customs. What if the Indian atudent 
on whom the experiment” waa tried, had paid hia addi«asea 
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to a Flitite maiden I What a revulsion of the moral and social 
sense would have followed his proposition in the mind of the 
Saxon damsel;—and, were she to consent, what a commotion 
in the community in which she lived. And this revulsion and 
commotion would have been perfectly natural, a|j^ accord¬ 
ingly, perfectly proper. God has has made an obvious distinc¬ 
tion between certain races of men, setting them apart, and re- 
quitii^ them to be kept so, by subjecting them to the resist¬ 
ance and rebuke of one of the most jealous sentinels of sense 
which we possess—the eye. The prejudices of this sense, re¬ 
quire that the natural barriers should be maintained, and hence 
it becomes necessary that the race in subjection, should be 
sufficiently numerous to carry out the great object of every 
distinct community, though, perchance, it may happen to be 
an inferior one. In process of time, the beneficial and blessed 
effects of labour would be felt and understood by the most ig¬ 
norant and savage of the race. Perhaps, not in one genera¬ 
tion, or in two, but after the fifth and seventh, as it is written, 
" of those who keep my commandments.” They would soon 
discover that, though compelled to toil, their toils neither en¬ 
feebled their strength nor impaired their happiness—that, on 
the contrary, they still resulted in their increasing strength, 
health, and comfortthat their food, which before was pre¬ 
carious, depending on the caprices of the seasons, or the un¬ 
certainties of the chase, was now equally plentiful, wholesome 
and certain. They would also perceive that, instead of the 
sterility which is usually the destiny of all wandering tribes, 
and one of the procseses by whichjthey perish—^the fecundity of 
their people was wondarfully increased. These discoveries— 
if time be allowed to make them—^would tacitly reconcile 
them to that inferior position of their race, which is proper and 
inevitable, so long as their intellectual inferiority shall con¬ 
tinue. And what would have been the effect upon our Indi¬ 
ans—decidedly the noblest race of aborigines that the world 
has ever known—if, instead of buying their scalps at prices 
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varying from five to fifty pounds each, we had conquered and 
subjected them ? Will any one pretend to say that they woOM 
not have increased 'with the restraints and enforced toils of 
our superior genius ?—that they would not, by this time, have 
formed a ^hlv valuable and noble integral in the formation of 
our national strength and character P Perhaps their civiliza¬ 
tion would have been comparatively easy—the Hebrews re¬ 
quired four hundred years—the Britons and Saxons, possibly, 
half that time after the Norman Conquest. Diifering inisolour 
from their conquerors, though I suspect, with a natural genius 
superior to that of the ancient Britons, at the time of the 
Koman invasion under Julius Ciesar, the struggle between the 
two races must have continued for some longer time, but the 
union would have been finally efiected, and then, as in the 
case of the Englishmen, we should have possessed a race, in 
their progeny, which, in moral arid physical structure, might 
have challenged competition with the world.” 

“ Ay, but the difficulty would have been in the conquest.”, 

“ True, that would have been the difficulty. The American 
colonists were few in number and feeble in resource. The 
nations from which they emerged put forth none of their strength 
in sending them forth. Never were colonif's so inadequately 
provided—so completely left to themselves; and hence the 
peculiar injustice and insolence of the subsequent exactions of 
the British, by which they required their colonies to support 
their schemes of aggrandizement and expenditure by submit¬ 
ting to extreme taxation. Do you suppose, if the early colon¬ 
ists had been powerful, that they would have ever deigned to 
treat for lands with the roving hordessof savages whom they 
found on the continent ? Never 1 Their purchases and treaties 
were not for lands, but tolerance. They bought permission to 
remain without molestation. The amount professedly given 
for land, was simply a tribute paid to the superior strength of 
the Indian, precisely as we paid it to Algiers and the Mussel- 
I 5 
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iwtil we grew efetong enomii to, wWp them ipitft «eepec(^ 
If, i9«te4i| of a few shipe and a&w bondred men, tiqndly making 
tbeir approecbes alopg the shores of Manhattm^ Feqpbscot 
and Cterncocke, some Simons leader, 111^ ^eaa, l^ad broight 
takep plnce. Tim Indians vroald have been subjected—wcml4 
his wtiro pepjple—suppose them to be the persemfl^ Wslx 
—what a wondrous difference would have have sunk into, 
their proper position of humility aixd dependence; and, by 
this time, might have united with their conquerors, pro¬ 
ducing, perhaps, along the great ridge pf the Alleghany,, the 
very noblest specimens of humanity, in mental and bodily 
stature, that the world has ever witnessed. 'l?he Indi¬ 
ans were taught to be insolent by the fears and feebleness o 
the whites. They were flattered by fine words, by rich pre¬ 
sents, apd abundance of deference, until the ignorant savage, 
but a single degree above the brute—who until then, bad never 
been sure of his poraridge for more than a day ahead—took airs 
ujon himself and becaioe one of the most conceited and arro¬ 
gant lords in creation. The colonists grew wiser as they 
grew stronger; but the evil was already done, and w* ure reap¬ 
ing some of the bitter fruits, at this day, of seed unwisely 
sown in that. It may be tliat we shall yet see the experiment 
tried fairly.” 

“ Ah, indeed—where ?” 

“In Mexico—by the Texians. "bet the vain, capricious, 
’gnorapt, and dastardly wretches who occupy and spoil the 
face and fortunes of the former country, persevere] in pressing 
war upon those sturdy adventurers, and their doom if written. 
I,^«r it may be the s\vord—I it may be the mUder fate 

of bondage and subjection. Such a fate would savp, and 
raise them finally to a far higher condition than they have 
over beCore eigoyed. Thirty thousand Texians, each vritb hm 
horse and rifle, pronld soon make ftemselves master* of the 
city df Monteitnma, ^ then roay imn see the experiment 
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fried b scale auffioie&fly extensive to meke i| a|»; 
Bot your IiyUan stod«ut, draws ^ou 

“ Siwquehaniuih's faitheit jpriBgi,” 

aad sent ta Cacoteridge, would preiiest you with imw such 
moral piclure as that of the prisoner described by SteoM. 
His chief employment, day by day, would consist in sotchiay 
upon hia stick, the uudeviating record of his daily lufihciiig. 
It would be to him an exi>erimeat almost as foil of torture, as 
that of the Scottish Boot, the Spanish Thnmb-sorew—rior any 
of those happy devices of ancient days, for impressing pleasant 
principles upon the mind, by impressing unpleasant feelings 
upon the thews, joints and sinews. I wish that some of our 
writers, fomiliar with mental analysis, would make tliis poem 
of Freneau, the subject of a story. I think it would yield 
admirable material. To develops the thoughts and feeUngs of 
on Indian boy, taken from his people, ere yet he bait formed 
such a knowledge of them, or of others, as to have begun to 
discuss or to compare their difbrence—follow him to a col¬ 
lege such as that of Princeton or Cambridge—watch him 
within its walk—amid the crowd, but not of it—watch him 
within himself while all others are looking into him, or try¬ 
ing to do so—surrounded by active, sharp-witted lad of the 
Anglo-Norman race; undergoing an hourly repeated series of 
moral spasms, as he bears them wantonly or thoughtlessly 
dwell upon the wild and ignorant people from whom be is 
chosen;—^listening, though without seeming to listen, to their 
crude pseculstions u]M)p the great problem which is to be 
solved only by seeing how well he can endure his spasms, and 
what use he can make of hk philosophy if he survives it— 
then, when the toils of study and the tedious restraints and 
troubles of prayer and recitation are got over, to behold and 
describe the joy with which the happy wretch dings by his 
fetters, when he is, dismissed from those walls which have 
witnessed bis tortures—even supposing bim to remaw (which 
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i* rtry nnlikely,) until bis coone «f atady ia pronormced ta 
ba imnplete! With -what enriona pleatnre will he atop in the 
ahadow of the ftrat deep forest, to tear from hia limba tboae 
gaimenta whieh make him aeem unlike hia people I How 
quick will be the beating at hie heart aa he endeavonra to dia- 
poae abont hia ahouldera the blantet robe in the manner in 
which it ia worn by the chief warrior of hia fribe! With 
what keen effort—ahould he have had any previoua knowledge 
of hia kindred—will he aeek to compel hia memory to reatore 
every, the aligheat, cnatom or pecnliarity which diatingniabed 
them when hie eyea were first withdrawn from the parental 
tribe; and how closely will he imitate their indomitable pride 
and lofty, cold, superiority of look and gesture, as at evening 
hU enters the native hamlet, and takes his seat in silence at the 
door of tile Council House, waiting, without a word, for the 
summon of the Elders I” 

“ Quite a picture, I think with you, that in good hands, 
such a antgect would prove a very noble one.” 

“ But the story would not finish here. Supposing all this to 
have taken place, jdht as we are told it did—supposing the 
boy to have graduated at the college, and to have flung away 
the distinction—^to have returned, aa has been described, to 
bis savage costume—to the homes and habits of hie people. 
—it is not so clear that he will fling away all the lessons of 
wisdom, all the knowledge of facts, which he wiU have ac* 
quired for the tuition of the superior race. A natural instinct, 
which is above all lessons, must be complied with; but tins 
done—and wKra the first tumults of his blood have subsided, 
which led him to defeat the more immediate olgect of his so¬ 
cial treining>—there will be a gradual resumption of the edu- 
eational influence in Ida mind, and bis intellectual habits will 
begin to exercise themselves anew. They will he jwovoked 
necessarily to this exercise by what he beholds around him. 
He will begin to perceive, in its true aqieotB, the wretched- 
new tif that hunter-state, which, surveyed at a distance, ap-> 
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peared only the embodiment of etoical herohmi and tiie moat, 
elevated pride. He will see and lament the winalid poverty 
of < his people; which, his first lessons in civilization mnst 
have shown him, is due only to.the mode of life and pursuits 
in which they are engaged. Xheir beastly intoxication will 
offend his tastesr-their superstition and ignorance—^the cir'- 
cnmacribed limits of their capacity forjudging of tilings and 
relations beyond the life of the bird or beast of prey-will 
awaken in him a sense of shame when he feels that they are 
his kindred. Hie insecurity of their liberties will awsken bis 
fears, for he will instantly see that the great body of the peo¬ 
ple in every aboriginal nation are the veriest slaves in the world i 
and the degrading exhibitions which they make in their filth 
and drunkenness, which reduce the man to a .loathsomeness 
of aspect which is never reached by the vilest beast which he 
hunts or scourges, will he beheld by the Indian student in 
very lively contrast with all that has met his eyes during that 
novitiate among the white sages, the processes of which have 
been to him so hnjniliating and painful. His memoiy reverts 
to that period with feelings of reconciliation. The torture is 
over, and the remembrance of former pain, endured with 
manly fortitude, is comparatively a pleasure. A necessary 
reaction in his mind takes place; and agreeably to the laws of 
nature, what will, and what should follow, but that be will 
seek to become the tutor and the reformer of . his people? 
They themselves will tacitly raise him from this position, for 
tire man of the forest will defer even to the negro who has 
been educated by the white roan. He will trf to teach them 
habits of greater method and industry—he will overthrow t|^ 
altars of their false gods—he will seek to bind the wander¬ 
ing tribes together nnder one head and ih one nation—he will 
prescribe nniform laws of government. He will succeed in 
somethings—^be will fail in others; he will offend the pride 
of the self-conceited and tire muliah—the priesthood will be 
the first to declare against him—sad he will bs mnrdeied 
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he escapes <«te» l»e will yet, most likely, perish from mor¬ 
tification under (ailore, or, in consequence of those mm>tal 
strifes which spring from that divided allegiance between the 
feedinga t^oogii^ to the savage, and those which hsve had 
their origin ip his Christian schools—fhosa natpral strifes be¬ 
tween the acquisition of civilization on the one hand, and 
those ipstioct tendencies of the blood which distingui^ hfe 
connection with the inferior race. In this conflict, he will at 
length, when the enthusiasm of his youthful zeal has become 
chilled by frequent and unexpected defeat, felter, and finally 
fell, pat wiU there be nothing done for the people ? Who can 
say ? I believe that no seed falls witliout profit by the 
way-side. Even if the truth produces no immediate fruits 
it forms a moral manure which fertilizes the other wise 
barren heart, in preparation for the more favourable season. 
The Indian student may fail, as his teachers did, in re- 
aliziug the object for which he has striven j and this sort of 
feUure, is, by the way, one of the roost ordinary of hnnian al¬ 
lotment. The desire of man’s heart, by an especial Provi¬ 
dence, that always wills him to act for the future, generally 
aim at something-far beyond his own xmwers of performance. 
But the labour has not. been taken in vain, in the progress of 
successive ages, which has achieved even a small part of its 
legitimate purposes. The Indian student has done for his peo¬ 
ple much more than the white man achieves ordinarily for hia 
generation, if he has only secured to their use a 'single truth 
whi^ they kne# not before—if he has overtlirown only one of 
their felse gods—if he has smitten off the snaky bead ot only 
one, of their superstioos preindices. If be has added to their 
fields qf com a field of millet, he has induced one farther phy¬ 
sical step towards moral improvement. Nay, if tbeio be no 
otbeariWiult, the very deference which they have all paid him, 
ns eleve of fee white roan, will be a something gained of na> 
litfej importance, towards mduoing feeir more ready, though 
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CHAPTER II. 

I 491 4$P4i4 (oy reader will Bufrer quite UB laucb under 
this (p^ ^iwu.wooj U® did rpy exeelleat companion, Colmspi 
Hqjris. But he is not to supjH)® that all the view®, here en- 
pressed* were «(ttered conBecutively, aa they are above set 
do'yifp. I h®V® simply condensed, for more easy compreben* 
sip)®, the amount of a conversation which lusted some two 
hours. I may add, that, at the close, we discovered, as i* 
vety often the case among disputants, there was very little 
substantial difference between us. Our dispute, if any, wa® 
ratbpr verbal than pbilosopliical. On the subject of his exr 
periinent, however. Colonel llarris fancied, that, in employing 
some forty or fifty of the Indians, of both Bexes> he hpd. 
bro.ught together a eomniunif.y sufficiently large for the ppr- 
]U;ises of a ffir experiment. Still, I thought that the argument 
remained untouched. They were not subordinate; they werp, 
not subdued; they could still exercise a free and absolute wiU» 
in despite tff authority and reason. He could resort to no me* 
thod for compelling their obedience; and we know pretty well 
whpt will result—even among white men—(rom the option of 
vagrancy. 

“ But,” I urged, “evenif the objections which Ihave stated, 
fail of defeating ypur scheme, there is yet another agent pf 
defeat working against it, in the presence of these elderly 
Indians, who do not join in the labour, and yet, according fr>. 
your ow showing, stUl prowl in waiting to snatch from the 
hands of the industrious all the fruits of their toil. The- na- 
tuml effect of this wB,l bs to disgfturoge the industry of those 
who work; for, unless the labourer is permitted to evpy a 
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fair ^portion of ttie frnit* of Mb labour, it is morally impowi- 
ble that he shonld long continue it.” 

, Onr conference was interrupted by the appearance of the la¬ 
bourers, Indians and Negroes, who now began to come in, 
bringing with them the cotton which they had severally ga¬ 
thered daring the day. TMs was accumulated in the court¬ 
yard, before the dwelling; each Indian, manor woman, stand¬ 
ing beside the bag or basket wMch contained the proofs of his 
industry. You may readily suppose, that, after the dialogue 
and discuesion which is partially reported above, I felt no 
little interest in observing the proceedings. The parties present 
were quite numerous. I put the negroes out of the question, 
though they were still to be seen, lingering in the background, 
grinning spectators of the scene. The number of Indians, 
men and women, who had that day been engaged in picking, 
was tMrty-nine. Of these, twenty-six were females; three, 
only, might be accounted men, and ten were boys—none over 
sixteen. Of the females the number of elderly and young 
women was nearly equal. Of the men, one was very old and 
infirm; a-second of middle age, who appeared to be something 
of an idiot; while the third, whom I regarded for this reason 
with more consideration and interest than all .the party beside, 
was one of the most noble specimens of physical manhood that 
my eyes had ever beheld. He was fully six feet three inches 
in heigtht, slender but muscular in the extreme. He possessed 
a clear, upright, open, generous cast of countenance, as ut¬ 
terly unlike that sullen, suspicious expression & the ordinary 
Indian face, as you can possibly imagine. Good nature and 
good sense were the predominant characteristics of his fea¬ 
tures, and—wMch is quite as unusual with Indians when in 
the presence of strangers—he laughed and jested with all the 
meriy, unrestminable vivacity of a youth of Anglo-Saxon 
breed. How was it that so noble a specimen of manhood 
consented to herd with the women and the weak of his tribe. 
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ia descending to the mean labours 'which tile 'wurioM vete 
accustomed to despise ? 

“ He must either be a fellow of great sense, or he must be a 
coward. He is degraded.” 

Such was my conclusion. The answer of Colonel Harris 
was immediate. 

“ He is a fellow of good sense, and very far from being a 
coward. He is one of the best Choctaws thaf 1 know.” 

" A man, then, to be a leader of his people. It ia a singular 
proof of good sense and great mental flexibility, to And an 
Indian, who is courageous, voluntarily assuming tasks which 
are held to be degrading among the hunters. What is 
name f ” 

“ His proper name is Oakatibbe; but that by which he is 
generally known among ns—his English name—ia Slim Samp¬ 
son, a name which he gets on the score of bis superior strength 
and great slenderness. The latter name, in ordinary use, has 
completely superseded the former, even among hie O'wn peo¬ 
ple. It may be remarked, by the way, as another proof of the 
tacit deference of the inferior to the superior people, that most 
Indians prefer to use the names given by the whites to those 
of their own language. There are very few among them who 
will not contrive, after S short intimacy with white men, to 
get some epithet—which is not always acomplimentai^ one— 
but which they cling to ns tenaciously as they would to some 
far more valuable possession.” 

This little dialogue was whispered daring the stir which 
followed the first arrival of the labourers. We bad no oppor¬ 
tunity for more. 

The rest of the Indians were in no respect remarkable. 
Tttere were some eight or ten women, and perhaps as many 
men, who did not engage in the toils of their companions, 
though they did not seem the less interested in the result. 
These, I noted, were all, in greater or lees degree^ elderly per¬ 
sons. One was full eighty years old, and a strange fact for 
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one so venwnbls, was the most coufirmed draqkard of the 
tribe. When tie cotton pickers advanced vith their hkskets, 
the hanKers-on drew nigh also, deeply • engrossed with the 
prospect of reaping the gains ftom that indostiy which they 
bad no mood to emnlate. These, however, were very mo¬ 
derate, in most cases. Where anegro woman picked ftom one 
to two.hnndrcd weight of cotton, per dim, the Indian woman, 
at the utmost, gathered sixty-five; and thp general average 
among them, did not much exceed forty-five. Slim Sampson’s 
basket weighed eighty-six pounds—an amount considerably 
greater than any of the rest—and Colonel Harris assured me, 
that his average during the week had been, at no time, much 
bmow this quantity. 

The proceedings had gone on without iutermption or annoy¬ 
ance for the space of half an hour. Colonel Hams had himself 
we^hed every basket with scrupulous nicety, and recorded 
the several weights opposite to the name of the picker, in a 
little memorandum book which he kept exclusively for this 
purpose; and it was amusing too see with what pleasurable 
curiosity, tfte Indians, men and women, watched tim record 
which stated their several accounts. The whole labour of the 
week was to be settled for that night (iriatarday), and hence 
the uiwsual gatlieriug of tuosc whose only purpose in being 
present, waste grasp at the simils. 

4monK these hawks was one middle-aged Indian —* stera, 
snlky fellow, of considerable size and strength—whose skin 
was even then full of lirinor, which contribu^g to the usual 
ineeience of his character, made him at times very troublesome. 
He bad more than once, during the proceedings, ia>tmf»ied her 
tween Colonel Harris andhismpfoyees, insueh a maanw as to 
provoke, in the mind of that gentleman, no smaU degree of ir¬ 
ritation. The l^nglish name of this Indian, waa Loblolly Jack* 
Loblolly i[ack ftad a treble motive tar being present and coh- 
spicuous. He had among the labourers, a wHe and two daagh* 
teta. Whea the baaketa of thaso were Immgdlt to be v«isbe4> 
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he could pQ longer be kept in the baclcgroond, hot, resolntidy 
throt^ng IlMnself before tiie rest, be bundled bsstet, book «nd 
steefystds fn turo, uttered his suspicions of fool {day, and iii- 
siated upon a close examination of every movement which was 
made by the proprietor. In this manner, he made it very difir 
ifcult for him to {iroceed in bis duties; and his conduct, to do 
the Indians justice, seemed quite as annoying to them os to 
Colopsl Harris. The wife frequently ex{)U8tulated with him, in 
rather bolder language than an Indian squaw is apt to use to 
her lisge lord; while tilim Sanqison, after a few words of re* 
prosch, expressed in Choctaw, concluded by toiling tiim ig 
]dain English, that he was “ a rascal dog.” He seemed ^ 
only oqe among them who had no fear of the intruder. Lob" 
lolly J^ck answered in similar terms, and Slim Sampson, olear* 
ing tbc baskets at a single bound, confronted him with a show 
of fight, and a direct challenge to it, on the spot where they 
stood. The other seemed no ways loth. He recoiled a pace, 
drew bis knife—-a sufficient signal for Slim Sampson to get Us 
own ill reudiness—and, thus opposed, they stood, glaringnpon 
each other with eyes of the most determined expression of 
malignity- A moment more—an additional word of provocation 
from either—and blows must have taken place. But Colonel 
Harris, g mgn of great Wanness, {lut himself between them, and 
calling to one of bis negroes, bade him brigg out from the 
bouse bw double-barttjed gun. 

ffNow,” said he, "my good fellows, the first man of you 
that lifts bis hand to strike, I’ll shoot him down; so look to 
it. Slim Sampson, go back to your basket, and don’t meddto 
is this business. Don’t yon suppose that Tm man enough to 
keep Loblolly Jack in order? You shall see.” 

it is sot difficult for a determined white man to keep an 
Indian in sabordination, so long as lioth of them ate sober. A 
few words coavincfd Lobltdly JaUc who had not yet 
reardied the ncUesn stage in dcunkeoaoss, that his wiser 
caursa was, to giyt bwk wd k«a» qnM wbioh bn did. The 
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Rtorm subsided ftlmost as suddenly as it had been raised, and 
Colonel Harris resumed his occupation. Still, the Indian who 
had proved so troublesome before, continued his annojrances, 
though in a manner somewhat less audacious. His last pro¬ 
ceeding was to get as nigh as he could to the basket which 
was about to be weighed—his wife’s basket—and, with the 
end of a stick, adroitly introduced into some little hole, he 
contrived to press the basket downwards, and thus to add so 
mneh to the weight of the cotton, that his squaw promised to 
bear off the palm of victory in that day’s picking. Nobody 
saw the use to which the stick was put, and for a few mo¬ 
ments no one suspected it. Had the cunning fellow been 
more moderate, he might have succeeded in bis attempt upon 
the steelyards; but bis pressure increased with every ap¬ 
proach which was made to a determination of the weight, and 
while all was wondering that so small a basket should be so 
heavy, Slim Sampson discovered and pointed out the trick to 
Colonel Harris, who suddenly snatching the stick from the grasp 
of the Indian, was about to lay it over his head. But this my 
expostulation prevented; and, after some delay, the proceed¬ 
ings were finally ended ; but in such a manner as to make my 
friend somewhat more doubtful than he had been before, on 
the subject of his experiment. He |(gid off their accounts, 
some in cloths and calicoes, of which he had provided a small 
BUpidy for ttis puriwse; but the greater number, under the 
evil infiuence of the idle and the elder, demanded and received 
their pay in money. 


CHAPTER III. 

It was probabdy about ten o’clock that eveoii^. We had 
finished supper, <uad Col. H. and myself had resamed the sub¬ 
ject upon which we had been previously engaged. But tiie 
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diacaision was laugtiid, and both of us were unquestionably 
lapsing into that state, when each reidily receives an apology 
for retiring for the night, when we were startled from oor 
drowsy tendencies by a wild and terrible cry, such as made 
me thrill instinctively with the conviction that something ter¬ 
rible had taken place. We started instantly to our feet, and 
threw open the door. The cry was more distinct and 
piercing, and its painful character could not be mistedeen. It 
was a cry of death—of sudden terror, and great and angry 
excitement. Many voices were mingled together—some ex¬ 
pressive of fury, some of fear, and many of lamentation. The 
tones which finally prevailed over, and continued long after 
all others had subsided, were those of women. 

“ These sounds come from the shop of that trader. These 
rascally Choctaws are drunk and fighting, and ten to one but 
somebody is killed among them!” was the exclamation of 
Col. H. " These sounds are familiar to me. I have beard 
them once before. They signify murder. It is a peculiar, 
whoop which the Indians have, to denote the shedding of 
blood—to show that a crime has been committed.” 

The words had scarcely been uttered, before Slim Sampson 
came suddenly out into the road, and joined us at the door. 
Col. II. instantly asked him to enter, which he did. When be 
came fully into the light, we discovered that be had been 
drinking. His eyes bore suffleiert testimony to the fact, 
though his drunkenness seemed to have subsided into some¬ 
thing like stuixir. His Jooks were heavy, rather than calm, 
lie said nothing, but drew nigh to the fireplace, and seated 
himself upon one comer of the hearth. 1 now discovered that 
his bands and bunting shirit were stained with blood. liis 
eyes beheld the bloody tokens at the same time, and ho turned 
liis ban I curiously over, and examined it by the fire-light. 

“Kumel,” smd be, in broken English, "me isonedog fool!” 

“ How, Sampson t" 

"Me drunk—me fight—me kill Loblolly Jsckl Look ya! 
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Dia bloi>d ’poo 8ijf baad«. ’fis Lobltfliy lack blobd! lie 
dead! I titick hiia md db kdife!” 

«iBpiwaible 1 WKat made j-bu do it ?” 

“ Mb drbtak 1 MB dbg fodl!—Drink wMskey at liqubt shop 
—hab ajdaey—^bdy ttrliiBkey—drank !:orae> add Loblolly Jack 
aBad!** 

Tidil yraa the idbstaUfce of the story, lyiiich Bontirthbd a 
Ibw mbnients after, by the appBtinuibe Of setretal othet In¬ 
diana^ the friend* of the two parties. Prom thfesB it appeared 
that all of them had beeti drinking, at the shop of Ligbn, the 
yshite man; that, Whcli heated with liipior, both Loblolly 
Jafck atid Siitii Bainpson had, as with one accord, resumed the 
strife which bad been arrested by the prompt interference of 
Col. H.; that, from words they had got to blow*; and the for¬ 
mer had Mleh, fatally hdtt, by a single stroke from the Other’s 
hand and knife. 

The liidian laW, like that of the IlebreWs, is eye fdr eye, 
tooth Mr tooth, life Ibr lile. llio fate of Slim Sampston whS 
ordidned. He was to die on the morrow. This waS well 
understood by himself as by all the rest. The WoOnd of Lot- 
lolly Jack had proved mortal. He was already dead ; and it 
was atrBnged amotlg the patties that Satnpsoh was to 
remain that hi^t, if permitted, at the house of Col. H., and 
to come forth at early sunrise til execution. Col. H. declaiid 
Ids willingness that the crimldal shotfld remain in his house; 
but, at the saine time, disclaimed all responsibility in the 
busiheiS; and assured the old chief, whOse imUte was ‘‘ Rising 
Smoke,” that hS would not be anSwetable fbr his appeartnee. 

“ He woh’t run,” said the other, indiifrtently. 

“ But you SHU not put a wMch Over him—I Will not Inffer 
more Qiira the One to sleep in my hottse. 

The old <diiM repeated hiS aeSUrtmee that Slim Sampson 
would not ihek td fly. Kd guard Wmi to be pHteed ovBr him. 
He was expected to remain quiet, and eoriie to ektoafion 
at the hour ^poliitod. 
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“ He got for dead,” conti&ned lUeing Smoke—" be know 
the law. He ■will come and dead like a man. Oakatibbe got 
big liearf.” Every word which tlie old fellow uttered went 
to mine. 

What an eulogy was this upon Indian inflexibility! What 
confidence in the paasivo obedience of the w-arrior! After a 
little farther dialogue, tliey departed,—friend* and enemlee— 
and the unfortunate criminal was left with ua alonb. He etitl 
Maintained hia eeat upon the hearth. His muscles -werb com- 
])Osed and calm—^not rigid. His thoughts, however, were 
evidently busy; and, once or t wipe, I could see that his head 
was moved slowly from side Ui aide, with an expression of 
mournful self-abaudonirn’iit. I watched every movement and 
look with the deepest interest, while ()u1. II. with a concern 
necessarily deeper than my own, spoke with him freely, on 
the subject of his crime. It was, in fiu't, because of the af¬ 
fair of Col. II. that the unlucky deed was committed. It was 
true, that, for this, the latter gentleman was in no ■wise res¬ 
ponsible ; but that did not lessen, materially, the pain which 
he felt at having, however unwittingly, occasioned it. He 
spoke with the Indian in such terms ofiscondulence as cun- 
ventioual usage among ns has determined to be the most pro¬ 
per. He proflered to buy off the friends and relatives of the 
deceased, if the offence could be commoted for money. The 
poor fellow was very grateful, but at the same time, told Wn* 
that tho attempt was useless.—The tribe had never been 
known to permit such a thing, and the friends of Loblolly 
Jack were too much Ins enemies, to consent to any comtnuta- . 
tion of tlie penalty. 

Col. H-, however, was unsatisfied, and determined to try 
the experiment. The notion had only suggested ibtelf to hiai 
after Hie departare of the Indians. He r«idily eon^tured 
wh«e he should find them, and we immediately set off for the 
grogshop of ligon. This was little more than a 'jaarter of a 
mile ftxHn the plantation. When we reached it, wtf Tatttid , 
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the Indiafig, g:enerally, in the worst possiUe condition to be 
treated -with. They were, most of them, in the last stages of 
intoxicataon. The dead body of the murdered man was 
stretched out in the piazza, or gallery, half covered with a 
hear*dkia. The breast was bare—a broad, bold, manly bosom 
—and the wound, a deep harrow gash, around which the 
blood stood, clotted, in thick, frothy masses. The nearer re¬ 
lations of the deceased, were perhaps the most drunk of the 
assembly. Iheir grief necessarily entitled them to the greatest 
tfiare of consolation, and this took the form of whiskey. Their 
love of excess, and the means of indulgence, encouraged us 
with the hope that their vengeance might be bought off with¬ 
out much difficulty, but wO soon found ourselves very much 
deceived. Every effort, every offer, proved fruitless: and 
after vainly exhausting every art and argument, old Bising 
Smoke drew us aside to tell us that the thing was impossible. 

“ Oakatibbe hab for die, and no nse for talk. De law is 
make for Oakatibbe, and Loblolly Jack, and me. Rising Smoke, 
and all, just the same. Oakatibbe will dead to-morrow ” 

With sad hearts we left the maudlin and miserable assem¬ 
bly. When we returned, we found Slim Sampson employed 
in carving with his knife upon the handle of his tomahawk. 
In fhe space thus made, he introduced a small bit of flattened 
silver, which seemed to have been used fur a like purpose ou 
some previous occasion. It was rudely shaped like a bird, 
and was probably one of those trifling ornaments which 
usually decorate the stocks of rifle and shot-gun. I looked 
with increasing concern upon Mb countenance. What could 
a spectator—oneUnacquainted with the circumstances—have 
met with there? Nothing, surely, of that awful event which 
had just idcea place, and of that doom which now seemed so 
certainly to await him. He betrayed no sm-t of interest in 
onr mission. . ifis iCOlc and manner denoted his own perfbet 
convictioa of its inntility; and when we told him what had 
taken place, be neithm- answered nor looked np. 



It '<K'ould be difficult to desctibe my feelii^ aad ^Hie of 
my companion. The more we reflected upon the the 
more painful and oppressive did our thonghta become. A patn> 
little short of horror, coupled itself with every emofoon. Wo 
left the Indian still beside the fire. He had begun a low 
chanting song jnst before we retired, in hu own language, 
which was meant as a narrative of the chief events of his lifet 
The death song—for such it was—is neitiier more nor less 
than a redtal of those deeds which it will be creditable to a 
son or a relative to r^ember. In this way the valour of tiieir 
great men, and the leading events m their history, are trails'* 
mitted through successive ages. He was evidently refieshing 
his own memory in jweparation for the morrow. He was 
arranging the narrative of tiie past, m proper form fbr tile ac¬ 
ceptance of the future. 

We did not choose to disturb him in tins vocation, and re¬ 
tired. When we had got to our chamber, H., who already told 
one boot off, exrfiaimed snddenly—^'‘Look yon, S., this fellow 
ought not to perish in this manner. We sbonld make an 
to save him. We mnat save him I” 

“ What will yon do ?*’ 

" Come—^let us go back and try and urge him tO fi%ht. He 
can escape easily while all these fellows drank. He shuU 
have my best horse for ^e purpose.” 

We returned to the apartment. 

“Slim Sampson.” 

“ Kamel t” was the Sf^ reply. 

“ There’s no sense in your Staying here to be shot.” 

“ Ungh I” was the only answer, bnt jhi an amniting tone. 

“ You’re not a bad fellow—you didn’t to ioU lAbUdly 

Jack—it's very hard that yon riiould d^^fe^bat yon 
wish to do.. You’re too yaaa$ to die^i ^^ u’ve ^a|r^ 
many years to live. You ought to live^^^ mi old man and 
have s^s like yourself; and there's a gra^jUal hapgjjfe* 
X 
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in tili* world, if 8 mail only knows where to look for it. Bnt 
a man that’* dead is of no nse to himself, or to his friends, or 
bis enemies. Why dtonld yon die—why riionld you be shot V" 

« Eh ?” 

“ Hear me; your people are all drunk at Ligou’s—bluid 
drunk—deaf drank—tl«y can neither see nor hear. They 
won’t get sober till morning—perhaps not then. You’ve been 
acron the Mississippi, liav’nt yon P Yon know the way P” 

The reply was aiBrmative. 

“ Many ChoiStaws live over the Mississippi now—on the 
Bed Biver, and for beyond, to the Bed Hills. Go to tliem— 
they will take you by the hand—they wifi give you one of 
fteir daughters to wife—they will love you—they will make 
you a chief, fly, Sampson, fly to them—yon shall have one 
of my horses, and before daylight you will be down the coun¬ 
try, among the white people, and for from j'our enemies—Go, 
my good fellow, it would be a great pity that brave a man 
should die.” 

This Was ti» substance of my friend’s exhortation. It was 
put into every shape, and addressed to every fear, hope, or 
passion which might possibly have influence over the human 
bosom. A strohg conflict took place in tiie mind of the Indian, 
the outward signs <di>"which were not wholly suppressiMe. He 
started to his feet, trod the floor hurriedly, and there was a 
tremulous quickness in the movement of bis eyes, and a dila¬ 
tion of their orbs, which amply denoted the extent of his emo¬ 
tion. He turned suddenly upon us, when H. had flnislwd 
speaking, and replied in language very nearly like the fol* 
lowing:— 

'• I love the whites—1 was always a friend to the whites. I 
btitove 1 love their laws better than my own. Loblolly Jack 
laughed at me because I loved the whites, and wanted our 
people to live like them. But I am of no nse now. 1 can 
love tiiem BO more. My people s*y that 1 must die. How 
eanl liveP” 
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Such WM the purport of bia answer. The tneanisg at it 
was simple. He was not nnwilling to avail himseir of the 
suggestions of my friend—to fly—to live—but he could not 
divest himself of that habitual deference to those laws to 
which he had ffiven implicit reverence from the beginainy. 
Custom is the superior tyrant of all lavaye nathms. 

To embolden him on this subject was now the joint ohject 
of Col. IL and myself. We spared no argument to convinct* 
him that he ought to fly. It was something in &VQnr of 
our object that the Indian regards the whit® man »• so in- 
fluitely bis superior; and, in the case of Slim Sampson, we 
were assisted by his own inclinations in favour of those cus¬ 
toms of the whites, which be had already in part begun to 
adopt. We discussed for his benefit that which may be con¬ 
sidered one of tlie leading elements in civilisation—the duty 
of saving and keeping life as long as ♦e can—insisted upon 
tiw morality of flying from any punishment which would de¬ 
prive UH of it; and at length had the aotisfaclion of seeiDg 
him convinced. He yielded to our arguments and solicitations, 
accepted the horse, which he promised voluntarily to And 
si.inie early means to return, and, witit a sigh—{teritaps one of 
the first proofs of that change of feeling and of priscii)!® 
which lie bad just shown, he declared Us intentimi to take 
tlie road instantiy. 

“ (»o to bed, Kumel. Your horse will come back.” We 
retired, and a few moments after heard him leave the bouse. 

I am sure that both of us felt a degree of ligbt-heartedness 
which scarcely any other event could have produced. We 
could not sleep, Uow'ever. For myself I answer—it was al¬ 
most dawn before 1 fell into an uncertain shimber, filled with 
visions of scoSing Indians—the stark come of LoUuUy lack 
being the consfncaoaa object, and Slim Sampson standing up 
fee e»cati<m. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

NeifHEE Col. H. nor myself arose at a veiy early hour. Our 
first thonghts and feelings at waking were those of exultation. 
We rqoiced that we had been instminental in saving from an 
ignominious death, a fellow creature, and one who seemed so 
worthy, in so many respects. Our exultation was not a little 
increased, as we reflected on the disappointment of his ene¬ 
mies; and we enjoyed a hearty laugh together, as we talked 
over the matter while putting on our clothes. When we 
looked from the window the area in front of the house was 
covered wifii Indians. They sat, or stood, or walked, all 
around the dwelling. The hour appointed for the delivery of 
Slim Sampson had passed, yet they betrayed no emotion. We 
fancied, however, that we could discern in the countenances 
of moat among them, the sentiment of friendship or hostility 
for the criminal, by which they were severally governed. A 
dark, fiery look of exultation— grim anticipation of delight— 
was evident in the faces of his enemies; while, among his 
friends, men and women, a subdued concern and humbling 
sadness, were the prevailing trmts of expression. 

But when we went below to meet them—^when it became 
known that the murderer had fied, taking with him the best 
horse of the proprietor, the outbreak was tremendou.s. A 
terrible yell went up from the party devoted to loblolly Jack; 
while the friends and relative of Slim Sampson at once sprang 
to their weapons, and imt themselves in an attitude of defence. 
We had not foreseen the effects of our interposition and ad¬ 
vice. We did not know, or recollect, friat the nearest connec¬ 
tion of the criminal, among the Indian tribes, in the event of 
his escape, would he required fn sufibr in hit place; and this, 
by Ube way, is the grand source of that security whidi they 
felt the night before, that flight would not be attempted by 
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the destined victim. The aspect of afihLn looked aqaally. 
Already was the bow bmit and the tomahawk lifted. Already 
had the parties separated, each going to his own side, and 
ranging himself in front of some one opponent. The wiHnen 
sunk rapidly into the rear, and provided themselves with 
billets or fence rails, as they occurred to their bauds; white 
little brats of boys, ten and twelve years old, kept up a con¬ 
tinual shrill clamour, brandishing aloft their tiny bows and 
blow-gumt, which were only powerful against the lapwing and 
the sparrow. In political phrase, “ a great crisis was at 
band.” The stealthier chiefs and leaders of both sides, had 
sunk from sight, behind the trees or houses, in order to avail 
themselves of all the arts of Indian strategy. Every thing 
promised a sudden and stem conflict. At the flust show of 
commotion. Col II. had armed himself. I bad been well pro¬ 
vided with pistols and bowie knite, before leaving home; and, 
apprehending the worst, we yet took our places as peace¬ 
makers, between the contending |)artiea. 

It is highly probable that all onr inteqiosition would have 
been fruitless to prevent their collision; and, though onr posi¬ 
tion certainly delayed the progress of the quarrel, yet all we 
could baveho|)ed to effect by our interference would have been 
the removal of tbe combatants to a more remote battle ground. 
Hut a circumstance that surprised and disappointed ns all, 
took place, to settle the strife for ever, and to reconcile tbe 
jiarties without any resort to blows. While the turmoil was 
at tbe highest, and we bad despaired of doing any thing to 
parent bloodslied, tlie tramp orti fast galloping horse was 
beard in tbe woods, and the next moment the steed of Col. £[• 
made his appearance, covered with foam, Slim Sampson on 
bis back, and still driven by the lath of bis rider at tbe top of 
hie speed. He leaped tiie enclosure, and was drawn np still 
quivering in every limb, in the area between the opposing In¬ 
dians. The countenance of the noble fellow told bis story. 
His heart had bmitteu him by continual reproaches, at the 
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edoptiOB of a coadoct unknown in hii naticm; and which aU 
its hereditary ojdnlona had made cowardly and infamons. 
Beaidee, he rememhered the penaltiei which, in consequence 
of hie Sight, mutt fhll heavi^ upon bis people. life wu sweet 
to him—^very sweet! lie had the promise of many bright 
years before him. His mind was full of honourable and— 
speaking in comparative phrase—lofty purposes, for the im¬ 
provement of himself and nation. We have already sought to 
show that, by his conduct, he had taken one large step in re¬ 
sistance to the tyrannous usages of custmn, in order to intro- 
du(» the elements of civilization among his people. But he 
could not withstand the reproaches of a conscience formed 
npcm prindples whidi his own genius was not equal to over¬ 
throw. liis timughts, during his. Sight, must have been of a 
very bumbling character; but his feature now denoted only 
pride, exultation and a spirit strengthened by resignation 
against tlie wont. By bis flight and subsequent, return, he 
had, in fact, exhibited a more lively spectacle of moral firm¬ 
ness, than would have been displayed his simple submis- 
sioa in remaining. He seemed to feel this. It looked out 
from bis soul in every movement of his body. He leaped from 
Us Imrse, exelaiming, while he slapped his breast with his 
open palm: 

Oikatibbc heard the voice of a chief, that said he must 
die. let the chief look here~Oakatibbe is come. 

A riioat went up Bom both parties, the signs of strife dis- 
tj^eated. the language of the crowd was no longer that of 
threatening and violence. It was understood that tiiere would 
be no resistance in behalf the condemned. Col. H. and my¬ 
self, ware both mortified and disappointed. Though the re¬ 
turn of Slim Sampson, had obvionsly prevented a eombat a 
fuMrmice, m whkfii a doz^ or more might have been sUin, 
stilt we coaU not bat regret rim event, the life of such a 
follow seemed to boili of us, to be worth the lives of aigr hun¬ 
dred of bis people. 
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Nerer did man carry hinuelf wth more aimple rfrM.Bntwi* 
He WM at once enrroiuided by his friends and relatiret. The 
hostile party, from whom the executioners were to be drawn, 
stood iooldnf on at some little (Sttaoce, the very pictures of 
patience. There was no sort of dispositioB mani&sted antonf 
them, to hurry the proceedings. ’Though exulting in the proa* 
l)ect of soon shedding the blood of one whom they esteemed as 
enemy, yet all was dignified comixwore and forbearance. The 
signs of exultation wliere no where to be seen. Meanwhile, a 
conversation was carried on in low, soft aoixmts, unmarked by 
physical action of any kind, between the condemned and two 
other Indians. One of these was the unhappy mother of the 
crimutal—the other was his uncle. They rather listened to his 
remarks, than made any of their own. The dudogue was con* 
ducted in their own language. After a wbUe this ceased, and 
he made a signal which sei-med to be felt, rather than under¬ 
stood, by all the Indians, friends and enemies. All of them 
started into instant intelligence. It was a sign that ho was 
ready for the final pniceediugs. He rose to his feet and they 
surrounded him. The groans of the old woman, bis mother, 
were now distinctly audible, and she was led away by the 
uncle, who, placing her among the other women, returned to 
the condemned, beside whom he now took hit place. Cd- 
II. and myself, also, drew nigh. Seeing us, Oakatibbe simply 
said, with a smile; 

“ Ah, kumei, you see liynu man ain’t strong like white 
man 

Col. il. answered with emoti<». 

I would have saved yon, Sampson.” 

" Oakatibbe hab for dead!” said the worthy fcUow, with 
another, but a very wretched smile. 

His firmness was unitoated. A procetaion wat formed, 
which was headed by three sturdy fellows, csrrying their 
rifles Goospicuoualy upon their shoulders. These were the aji- 
pointed executioners, and were all near relativea of the man 
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>who had been elain. There was no mercy in their looks- 
Oakatibbe fcdlowed immediately after these. He seemed 
ideased iliat we should Bccompany*liim 1» the place of execu¬ 
tion. Onr way lay through a long avenue of stunted pines, 
which conducted us to a spot where an elevated ridge on 
either band produced a broad and very prettily defined valley. 
My eyes, in all this progress, were scarcely ever dra-wn off 
from the person of him who was to be the principal actor in 
the approaching scene. Never, on any occasion, did I behold 
a man with a step more firm—a head so unbent—a countenance 
so sweetly calm, though grave—and of such quiet unconcern, 
at the obvious fate in view. Yet there was nothing in his de¬ 
portment of that effort which would be thi'case with most 
white men on a similar occasion, who seek to wear the aspect 
of heroism. He walked as to a victory, but he walked with a 
staid, even dignity, calmly, and without the flush of any ex¬ 
citement on his cheek. In his eye there was none of that 
feverish curiosity, which seeks for the presence of his execu¬ 
tioner, and cannot be averted from the contemplation of the 
mournful paraphernalia of death. Hie look was like that of 
the strong man, conscious of his inevitable doom, and pre¬ 
pared, as it is inevitable, to meet it with corresponding in- 
difibrence. 

The grave was now before us. It must have been prepared 
At tile first da-wn of the morning. The executioners paused, 
when they had reached a spot within thirty steps of it. But 
the caudesuied passed on, and stopiied only on the edge of its 
Open jaws. The laat trial waa at band with all ita terrors. 
The curtain was about to drop, and the scene of life, with'all 
its hopes and pronrises and golden joys—even to an Indian 
golden—waa to be shut fbte^er. 1 fblta pahifiti and numbing 
diiil pass through my frame, but I could behold no sign of 
change in him. He now beckoned his ftiends around him. 
His enamies drew nigh also, but in a remoter circle. He was 
sbont to commence his song of death—the narrative of his 
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performaDccg, his purpoiea, »1I hi* living experienee. He be* 
gan a lovr chant, alow, measured and comiKwed, the word* 
Bcetniog to consist of nit^otyllabies only. As he proceeded, 
his eyes Mndled, and bis arms were extended. His action be¬ 
came impassioned, his utterance more rapid, and the tone* 
were distiogsiabed by increasing warmth. I could not under¬ 
stand a single word which he ottered, but the cadences were 
true and full of significance. The rise and fiUl of hi* voice, 
truly proportioned to the links of sound by which they were 
connected, would have yielded a fine lesson to the European 
teacher of school eloquence. Hi* action was as graceful as 
that of a mighty tree yielding to, and gradually rising from, 
the pr«wnre of a sudden gust. I felt the eloquence which I 
could not understand. 1 fancied, from his tones and gestures, 
the play of the niusch's of his mouth, and the dilation of his 
eyes, that I could detect the instances of daring valour, or good 
conduct, which bi.s narrative comprised. One portion of it, a* 
he approached the close, I certainly could not fail to compre¬ 
hend. lie evidently spoke of his last unhappy affray with the 
man whom he had slain. His head was bowed—the light 
pa.s3cd from his eyes, his hands were folded ujwn his heart, and 
liis voice grew tiiicfc and husky. Tlien came the narrative of 
his flight. Ills glance was'turned upon Col. H. and myself, 
and, at the close, be extended hisliand to us both. We grasped 
it earoestly, and with a degree of emotion which I would not 
now t>ct‘k to describe. He paused. The catastrophe was at 
hand. I caw him step back, so a* to place himself at the very 
verge of toe grave—he then threw open his breast—a broad, 
manly, muscular bosom, 'Uiat would have sufficed for a Hm’* 
cuies—one hand he struck upon the spot atmve the iMwrty 
where it mained—the oriier was raised above hit hwid. TW* 
was the signal. I turned away with a strange sickness. 1 
could lo'>k no longer. In the next instant 1 heard the siunl* 
taueoos report, as one, of the three rifles; and when 1 again 
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ioolK^jttiey were idiovelbig in the £cei)i mould, upon the nobk* 
form of one, who, onder o^r more favourable circomstanceg, 
might l»ve been a fother to his nalton. 


JOCASSEE. 

A CHEEOKEE LEGEND. 


CHAPTEE 1. 

“ Keowm cm Fort," a» tiie people in that^uarter style it, is 
a ioe antiqae ruin and relic of tiie lerolntion, in the district 
of Pwdleton, Sosth Carolina. The region of country in vrhich 
we find it ia, of itself, highly picturesque and interesting. The 
broad river of Keoweo, which runs through it, though compa¬ 
ratively small as a stream in America, would put to shame, by 
its mre nut less than its beauty, one half of the far-famed 
and boasted rivers of Europe;—and then the mountains, 
through and among which it winds its way, embody more of 
beautifol siiuatioa and romontio prospect, than art can well 
hgure to the eye, or language co%vey to the imagination. To 
understand, you must see it. Words are of little avail when 
the ideaaovercrowd utterance; and even vanity itself is con¬ 
tent to be dui^ in the awe inspired by a thousand prospects, 
like ffiagsuia, the ideals of a god, and altogether beyond the 
standards eommem to bumAnity. 

It is »at Ifmg sinoe I wandered forough this interesting re- 

gtea, imder the guidaace of ray fttend. Col. G-, who does 

foe honours of society, in that quarter, with a degree ease 
and naoStentatinaa simplicity, which readily makes foe visiter 
at Iracne. My frimtd was one of those citiateas to whom one’s 
owA cottBtry is always of pmamouat interest, and whose mind 
and memory, aocordingly, have been always mokt happily cm* 
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{Joyed when etoriag awAy and digestiav into pieaaiiiir narra- 
th e those thousand little traditions of the local genins, which 
give life to rocks and vaUeys, and people earth arith the hean- 
tditl coloars and creatores of the imagination. These, fbr the 
gratification of the spritnal seeker, he had forever in readi* 
ness; and, with him to illustrate them, it is not aurprising if 
the grove had a moral existence in my thoughts, and all the 
waters around breathed and were instinct with poetry. To 
all his narratives I listened with a satisfaction which book> 
stonm do not often afford me. The mote he told, the more be 
lukd to tell i for nothing staled 

“ Hit isflaile tarieiy." 

There may b#e been something in the style of telling his 
stories; there was much, certaiuly, that was highly attractive 
in his maimer of doing every thing, and this may have contri¬ 
buted not a liltle to the success of his narratives. Perhaps, 
too, my presence, ujimi the very scene of each legimd, may 
have gii un them a life and a I'raimnUtince they bad wanted 
otherwise. 

In this manner, rambling about from spot to spot, I {lassed 
live w**eks, without being, at any moment, conscious of time's 
{irogress. Day alter day, we wanderi'd forth in some new 
direction, contriving ahv.iys to secure, and without effort, 
that {ileasurable excitement of novelty, foryehich the great 
city labours in vain, sjalc of her vaiyiug fashions, and iTOW'd- 
ing, and not always innocent indulgences. From forest to 
river, from hill to valley, still on horseback ,^—tat tho moon- 
tainous eharai'ter of tlie country forbade any mow luxurious 
form of travel,—we kept on our way, always changing our 
grour i with the night, and onr prospect with the morning. In 
this iiiBicier we travelled over ortound the Six Mile, and tho 
Classy, and a dosea oUier mountains; and sometimes, with a 
jet g!> ater scope of adventure, pushed off on a much longer 
ramble,—-s«tb as took us to the (alls of the White Water, sad 
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gave n* a glimpse of the beaotiM river of Jocassee, uamed 
aweefly alter the Cherokee maiden, who threw herself into its 
bosom on beholding toe ecalp of her lover dangling from the 
neck of his oonqneror. The story is almost a parallel to that 
of toe sister of Horatias, with this difference, that the Chero¬ 
kee girl did not wait for the vengeance of her brother, and al- 
togetoer spared her reproaches. I tell the story, which is 
pleasant and curions, in toe langnage of my friend, from whom 
I drst heard it. 

“ The Occonies and the Little Estatoees, or, rather, the 
Brown Vipers and the Green Birds, were both minor tribes of 
toe Cherokee nation, between whom, as was not nnlrcquently 
the case, there sprang np a deadly enmity. The Estatoees 
had todr town on each side of the two creell^ which, to this 
dayi keep their name, and on the eastern side of the Keowee 
river. The Occonies occnpied a much larger extent of terri¬ 
tory, bat it lay on the opposite, or west side of the same 
stream. Their differences were supirosed to have arisen from 
the defeat of Chataga, a favourite leader of the Occonies, who 
aimed to be made a chief of the nation at large. The Estatoee 
warrior, Toxaway, was successfal: and as toe inflaence of 
Chataga was considerable with his tribe, he laboured success- 
liilly to engender in their bosoms a bitter dislike of toe Esta- 
toees. This feeling was made to exhibit itself on every possi¬ 
ble occasion. The Occonies had no word too foul by which 
to describe the Estatoees. They likbued them, in fiuniUar 
speech, to every toing which, in the Indian imagination, is ac- 
conoted low and contemptible. In reference to war, toey were 
reputed women—in all other respects, toey were compared to 
dogs and vermin; and, with sometoing of a Christian taste 
Md tnuper, toey did not tmple, now and toen, to invoke the 
devil of their more harbarous creed, tor the eternal disquiet of 
toeir snccessfiil neighboms, toe Little Estatoees, and tlwir 
great chief, Toxaway. 

" la tins condition of things there coaid not be much 
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harmony; and accordingly, as if by mutaid consent, was 
bnt little isteroonise between the two people. When 
met, it was eitter to regard one another witti a cold, lepolsire 
distance, or else, as enemies, actively to foment qaarrel and 
engage in strife. Bat seldom, save on national concerns, did 
the £stat<tees cross the Keowee to the side held by the 
Occonies; and the latter, more namerona, and therefore less 
reluctant for strife than their rivals, were yet not often fonnd, 
on the opposite bank of the same river. Sometimes, however, 
small parties of hunters from both tribes, rambling in one 
direction or snotiier, would jmss into tbe enemy’s territory; 
bnt this was not frequent, and when they mot, quarrel and 
bloodshed were sure to mark the adventure. 

“ But there wCs one youngjwaitiorof the £statoees,who did 
not give much heed to this condition of parties, and who, 
moved by an errant spirit, and wholly insensible to fear, would 
not hesitate, when the hnmour seized him, to croM the river, 
uialdug quite as free, witen he did so, with tbe hunring-groands 
of the Ucconics as they did themselves. This sort of conduct 
did not please the latter very greatly, but Nagoochie was al* 
w'sya so gentle, and at the same time so brave, that the young 
warriors of Occony eitiier liked or feared him too 'much to 
throw thenwlves often in his path, or labour, at any time, to 
arrest his progress. 

“ In one of fliese excursions, Nagoochie made the aaiuaint- 
ance of Jocasstu', one of the sweetest of the dusky danghtm 
of Occony. Ue was rambling, with bow and quiver, in pur- 
snit of game, as was his custom, along teat beantiful enclo* 
sure which the whites have named after her, &e JocaaKie 
valley. The circumstances under wMidi they met were lUi 
strange and exciting, and well mdculated to give her a power 
over thi young hunter, to which the pride of tlie Indian does 
not often suffer liim to sabmit. It was towards evening when 
Nagi)<ichie sprang a fine buck from a hollow of tbe wood beside 
bun, and just before you reach the ridge of rocks which hem 
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his prey fiew the keen shaft Nagoochie; but, strange to say, 
though leoowsed as a hunter, not less thim a warrior, the 
arrow failed entirely and flew wide of the victim. Off he 
Iwanded headlong after the fortunate buck; but though, every 
now and tha» getteng him within range,—for the buck took 
the pursuit coolly,—the hunter still most unaccountably failed 
to strike him. Shaft after shaft had fallen seemingly hurtless 
from his sides; and though, at frequent intervals, suffered to 
spproBch so nigh to the] animal that he could not but hope 
still for better fortune, to his great surprise, the wary buck 
would dash off when he least expected it, bounding away in 
some new direction, with as much life and vigour as ever. 
What to think of this, the hunter knew not; but such repeated 
disappointments at length impressed it strongly upon his 
mind, that the olyect he pursued was neither more nor less 
than on Occony wizard, seeking to entrap him; so, with a 
due feeling of superstition, and a small touch of sectioiinl 
venom aroused into action witliin his heart, ^'agoochie, after 
the manner of his people, promised a green bird—the emblem 
of his tribe—in sacrifice to the tuelar divinity of Estato, if he 
could only be permitted to overcome the potent enchanter, 
who had thus dazzled his aim and blunted his arrows. He 
had hardly uttered this vow, when he beheld the insolent deer 
miaciugly grazing ujMin a beautiful tuft of long grass in the 
valley, just below the ledge of rock upon which ho stood. 
Without more ado, he pressed onward to bring him within 
fair ruge . of his arrows, little doubting at the moment that 
the Good Spirit had heard bis prayer and bad granted his 
desire. Bnt, in his hurry, leaping too hastily forward, and 
with eyes fixed only upon bis proposed victim, his foot was 
cai^ht by the smallest stump in the world, and the ver>' next 
moment (bund him precipitated directly over the rock and into 
Uw valley, wlttfla a few paces of the deer, who wade off with 
the utmost compoturv, gazing back;i as he did so, in the eyes 
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of ti>e womided honfer, fbr all tke wwU, M if he «^yed the 
■port mightily. Negoochie, m he taaw tiii*, gravely coocinded 
tiiat he had fiitlen a rictin to the nilea of the Oeooay 
wiaird, and looked coafldentiy to m« half a loxe of Uoooniea 
ui)OD him, taking him at a vantage. Like a farare vratrior, 
however, he. did not ^pond, but detmnining to gather up 
hia loina for battie and the tortote, be nought to nae and pat 
himaelf in a atate of preparation. What, however, wat hia 
lioiTor, to find himaelf utterly unable to move hia leg had 
been broken in the fall, and he waa covered with braiaea from 
heed to foot. 

“ Nagooohie gave himaelf up for lost; but he had acarcely 
done 80 , when he heard a voice,—^the aweeteat, he thought, be 
had ever heard in hiw life,—ainging a wild, pleaaant aong, auch 
an file < ieconiea love, which, in^nioualy enough, nunmed np 
tlte Hundry reaaone why the mouth, and not the eyea, had been 
endowed with the faculty of esting. Theae reasuiH were 
many, but the last ia quite enough for U8. According to tlte 
80ag, hud the eyea, and not the mouth, been employed for thia 
purpose, there would soon be a famine in the land, for of all 
gluttons, the eyes are the greatest. Nagoocbie groaned aloud 
us he heeurd the aong, the latter portion of which completely 
indicated the cause of bis present misfortune. It was, indeed, 
the gluttony of tlie eyes which had broken hia leg. This sort 
of allegory tlte Indians are fon 1 of, and docaasee knew all 
their legends. (Jertainly, tlionght 'Nagoocbie, though hia leg 
pained him wofully at the time, ' certainly I never hmurd such 
sweet music, and such a voice.* Ihe singer advanced os idle 
sung, and almoat stumbled over him. 

" ‘ Who are yon ?* she aaked timidly, ndther retreating nor 
advaucing; and aa toe wounded man looked into her face, be 
blessed the Occony wizard, by whose management he deemed 
hia leg to have been broken, 

•“Lookl* was the reply of toa yonng warrior, torowing 
aside the bcarskiu whicb cavawd to botomr^look, girl of 
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Occony! ’tis the Mem of a chief;’ and the green bird stamped 
upon his left breast, as the badge of his tribe, showed him a 
warrior of Estato, and something of any enemy. But hie eyes 
had no enmity, and then the broken leg! Jocassee was a 
gentle maiden, and her heart melted with the condition of the 
warrior. She made him a sweet promise, in very pretty lan¬ 
guage, mid with tile very same voice the music of which was 
so delicious; and then, with the fieetness of a young doe, she 
went ofiP to bring him succour. 


CIIAPTEB II. 

• 

" Nisht, in the meanwhile, came on; and the long howl of 
of the wolf, as he looked down from the crag, and waited for 
the thick darkness in which to descend the valley, came frcez- 
ingly to the ear of Nagoochie. ‘ Surely,’ he said to himself, 
‘the girl of Occony will come back. .She has too sweet a 
voice not to keep her word. She will certainly come back.’ 
While he doubted, he believed. Indeed, though still a very 
young maiden, the eyes of Jocassee bad in them a great deal 
that was good for little beside, than to persuade and force 
conviction; and the belief in them was pretty extensive in the 
circle of her rustic acquaintance. All people love to believe 
in flue eyes, and nothing is more natural than for lovers to 
swear by them. Nagoochie did not swear by th(Me of Jocas¬ 
see, but he did most religiously believe in them; and though 
the night gathered fast, and tiie long bowl of the wolf came 
(dose from his crag, down into tiie valley, the young hunter of 
the green bird did not despair of tiie letnrn of the maiden. 

“ Slw did retuni, and the warrior was insensible. But the 
motion stirred him; the lights gleamed upon him from many 
torclics; he opened his eyes, and when they rested upmi Jo- 
caasee, they forgot to dose again. She bad brought aid 
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enongb, for ber voice waa powerfiil m well aa natica}; axui, 
taking due caic tiiat the totem of the green bird abould be 
carefully concealod by the beanldn, with which her own bands 
covered bia boaom, she had him lifted npon a Utter, construct* 
cd of several young saplings, which, interlaced with withes, 
binding it cloKly together, and strewn thickly with leaves, 
made a couch as soft as the wounded man could desire. In a 
few hours, and the form of Nagoochie rested beneath the roof 
of Attakulla, the sire of Jocassce. She sat beside the young 
hunter, and it was her baud that placed the fever balm upon 
his li]w, and poured into his wotmds and bruises the strong 
and efficacious balsams of Indian pharmacy. 

“ Never was nurse more eweful of her cbaige, Day and 
night she watched by him, and few were the hours which she 
then rcfjnijed for her own pleasure or repose. Yet why was 
Jocassce so devoted to the stranger? She never asked herself 
so unnecessary a question; but as she was never so well 
satisfied, seemingly; as when near him, the probability is she 
found pleasure in her tendance. It was fortnnste for him and 
for her, that her father was not rancorous towards the people 
of the Green Bird, like the rest of the Occonies. It might 
have fared hard with Nagoochie otherwise. But Attakulla 
was a wise old man, and a good; and when tliey brought the 
wounded stranger to his lodge, he freely yielded him shelter, 
and went forth himself to Chinals*e, the wise medicine of the 
(Icoonies. The eyes of Nagoochie were turned upon the old 
chief, and when he heard his name, and began to consider 
where he was, he was unwilling to task the hospitality of one 
who might be disposed to regard him, whan known, in an un- 
fovourable or hostile light. Throwing aside, therefore, the 
habit of circumspectioa, which usually distinguishes the Indian 
warrior, he uncovered his bosom, and hade the old man look 
npon the totem of his people, precisely as he bsd done when 
his eye first met that of locaMee, 
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" ‘ Thy name ? What do the people of the Green Krd call 
the young faimter F’ asked Attakulla. 

“ ‘ Th^ name NagoochK among the braves of the Estate: 
they will call him a chief of the Cherokee, like Toxaway,’ wa# 
the proad reply. 

“ This reference was to a sore subject with the Qcconies, 
and perhaps it was quite as unprudent as it certainty was in 
imxnoper taste for him to make it. But, knowing where he 
was, excited by fever, and having—to say much in little—^bnt 
an unfavonrable opinion of Occony magnanimity, he was more 
rash than reasonable. At that moment, too, Jocassce had 
made her ap{>earance, and the spirit of the young warrior, de¬ 
siring to look big in her eyes, had prompted him to a fierce 
speech not altogether necessary. He knew not the generous 
nature of Attakulla; and when the old man took him by the 
hand, siwke well of the Green Bird, and called him his ‘ sou, 
tiiie pride of Nagoochie was something humbled, while his 
heart grew gentler than ever. His ‘ son!’—^that was the plea¬ 
sant part; and as the thoughts grew more and more active in 
tus fevered brain, he looked to Jocassce with such a passionate 
adndntion that she sunk back with a happy smile from the 
flame-glance which be set nfion her. And, day after day she 
tended him until the fever passed off, and the broken limb was 
set and had te4mitted, and the bruises were all healed upon 
him. Tet he lingered. He did not think himsidf quite well, 
and she always agreed with him in of^on. Once and again 
did he set off, determined not to return, but his limb tutined 
turn, and be felt the fever come back whenever be thought of 
joesatee; and ao the evenmg found him again at the lodge, 
while the fevw-balm, csrefitlly braised in milk, was in as 
great demaad as ever for the invalid. But the spirit of the 
warrior at length grew ashamed of these weaknesses; and, 
with a de^ierate effort, for which be gave himself no little 
credit, he completed his.determination to depart witii the 
cmiui^ of tim new moon. But even this decisioB was only 
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eSbctod bf coaiproniiw. Love aettied the t&ir vrith con- 
•ciesce, after hie own foahtos; md, aader hie diieotioii, fel- 
lovi^ the doAy m^dea ud» the litUe grove thatatood )w 
aide the cottage, Nagooohie daiaied Ikt to flU the lodge of a 
yoQug warrior of the Green Bird. She broke the wand which 
be preaented lier, and teizing upon the torch which abe carried, 
be bnried it in the boioni of a neighbouring brook; and tbna, 
after their aiinple foreet ceremonial, JocaMoe beoame the be¬ 
trothed of Nagoochie. 


CHAPTER III. 

“ Brr we most keep thia secret to onnielvca, for aa yet it re* 
maiimd unknown to Attaknlla, and the time could not come 
for its rerealment until the young warrior bad gone home to 
bis people. Jocastoe was not so sure that all parties would 
he so ready as herself to sanction her proceeding. Of her &• 
ther’s wUUnguess, she had no itoesliou, fur she knew his good 
nature and good sense ; but she had a brother of whom she 
had many fears and misgivings, lie was away, on a great 
bunt of the young men, np at CbarashUactay, or the falls of 
the M'hite Water, as we call it to this day—a beantifiil cas¬ 
cade of nearly forty feet, the water of which is a mi^cy 
complexion. How she longed, yet how she dreaded, to see 
that brother! He was a fierce, impetnons, tangnisary youth, 
who, to the>x> chanacteristica, added anotoer atiU more dis¬ 
tasteful to Jocaascei—there wsa not a man mnong all the 
Occooies who so hated the people of the Oneu Bird as 
Cheochee. What hopea, or ntoer what feait, were in the 
bosom of that maiden! 

“ But he came not. Bay after day they looked for his re¬ 
turn, snd yet Ite came imt ; bnt in his place a rmmer, wifti a 
bearded stick, a atick covered with slips of skin, tom from 
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the body of a 'wolf. The runner passed by the lodge of 
Attakulla^ and all its imnates were aroused by the intelli¬ 
gence he brought. A wolf-hunt was commanded by Moitoy, 
the great war-chief or generalissimo of the Cherokee nation, 
to take place, instantly, at Charashilactay, where an immense 
body of wolves had herded together, and had become trou¬ 
blesome neighbours. Old and young, who bad either taste 
for tho adventure, or curiosity to behold it, at once set off 
upon the summons; and Attakulla, old as he was, and 
Kagoochic, whose own great prowess in hunting had made it 
a passion, determined readily upon the journey. Jocassee, too, 
joined the company,—for the maidens of Cherokee Were bold 
spirits, as well as beautiful, and loved to ramble, particularly 
when, as in the present instance, they went forth in company 
with their lovers. Lodge after lodge, as they pursued their 
way, poured forth its inmates, who joined them in their pro¬ 
gress, until the company had swollen into a goodly caravan, 
full of life, anxious for sport, and carrying, as is the fashion 
among the Indians, provisions of smoked venison and parched 
grain, in plenty, for many days. 

“ They came at length to tho swelling hills, the long narrow 
valleys of the Keochee and its tribute river of Toxaway, 
named after that chief of the Little Estatoees, of whom we 
have already heard something. At one and the same moment 
they beheld the white waters of Cbarashilactay, plungring over 
the precipice, and the hundred lodges of the Cherokee hunters. 
ITiere they had gathered—the warriors and flieir women— 
twenty different tribes of the same great nation being repre¬ 
sented on the ground; each tribe having its own cluster of 
cabins, and risiiig up, in tiie midst of each, the long pole on 
which hung the peculiar emblem of the clan. It was not long 
before Nagoochie marshalled himself along with his brother 
Estatoees—^who had counted him lost—under the beautiful 
green bird of his tribe, which waved about in the wind, over 
the beads of their small community. 
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“ ITje iramber of warrior* r<>{)rese&HDg tho Citato in that 
preat himt was inconsiderable—but fourteen—and the acces¬ 
sion, theretba-, of so promising a brare as Nagoochie, was no 
small matter. TIk^ shouted with joy at his coming, and 
danced gladly in the ring between the lodges—the young wo¬ 
men in proper taste, and with due spirit, bailing, with a 
sweet song, the return of so handsome a youth, and one who 
was yet anmarried. 

“ < >ver against the lodges of the Esfatoees, lay the more 
imposing encampment of (he rival Occonies, who turned out 
strongly, as it hapiiencd, on this occasion. They were more 
numerous than any other of the assembled tribes, as the hunt 
was to take place on a {lortion of their own territory. Con¬ 
scious of their superiority, they bad not, you may be sure for¬ 
borne any of the thousand sneers and sarcasms which they 
were never at a loss to find when they spoke of the Green 
Bird warriors; and of all their clan, none was so bitter, so 
uncompromising, generally, in look, speech, and action, as 
Cheocheo, the fierce brother of the beautiful Jocasede. .Scorn 
was in his eye, and sarcasm an bis lips, when he board the 
rejoicings made by the Estatoees on the rCftam of the long- 
lost hunter. 

“‘N'ow wherefore screams the painted bird to-day? why 
makes he a loud cry in the ears of the brown viper than can 
strike !■’ he exclaimed contemptuously yet fiercely. 

“ It was Jocassee that spoke in reply to her brother, with 
the quickness of woman’s feeling, which they wrong grmitly 
who hold it subservient to the strength of woman’s cunning. 
In her reply, Cheochee saw the weaknetw of her heart. 

“‘'Hiey scream for Nagoodue,’ said the giri; *it is joy 
that tlie young hunter comes back that makes the great tfird 
to sing t '-day.’ 

“ ‘ Has Jocassee taken a tongue from the green bird, that 
she screams in the ears of the brown Tiper? What has the 
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girl to do with the thong^ti of the warrior ? Let her go—go, 
bring drink to Cheochee.’ 

“ Ahuhed and nlent, ahe did as he commanded, and brought 
meekly to the fierce brother, a gonrd filled with the bitter 
beverage which the Cherokeea love. She had nothing further 
to aay on the atttject of the Green Bird warrior, for whom she 
had already ao anwarily apoken. But her word* had not 
fallen unregarded upon the eara of Cheochee, nor had the look 
of ^e fond heart which epoke out in her glance, pasted un> 
aeen by the keen eye of that jealona brother. He had long be¬ 
fore this heard of the great fame of Nagoochie' at a hunter, 
and in hia ire te wai bent to turpatt him. Envy bad grown 
into bate, when he heard that thia great reputotion wat that 
of one of dhe accuraed Eetatoeet; and, not satisfied with the 
desire to emulate. Ire also aimed to destroy. This feeling 
Worked like so much gall in hia bosom; and when his eyes 
looked upon the fine form of Nagoochie, and beheld its sym¬ 
metry, grace and manhood, his desire grew into a forfons pas¬ 
sion which made him sleepless. The old chief, Attakulla, his 
fathm, told him all the story of Nagoochie’s accident—how 
Jocassde had found hito; and how, in his own lodge, he had 
been nursed and tended. The old man spoke approvingly of 
Nagoochie; and, the bettor to bring about a good feeling fur 
her lover, Jocassde humbled herself greatly to her brotlwr,— 
anticipated Ma desires, an^ studiously sought to serve him. 
But all tiiis foiled to elfoct a fovonrahle emotion in the breast 
of the malignant young savage towards the young hunter of 
the Green ffird. He said nothing, however, of his feelings; 
hot they looked out and were alive to the sight, in every as¬ 
pect, whemver any reference, however small, was made to 
the subject cS Us ire. The Indian pasUmi ia subtlety, and 
Cheochee was a warrior already fomons among the old chiefe 
ofCherUcee. 
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(‘DAPTEB IV. 

“ The npxt day came the commencement of the grreat hunt, 
and the warrior* were up lietime* and active. ’ Stations were 
chosen, ttip keeper* of which, convergring to a centre. Were to 
tiein in the wild animal on whose tracks they were going. 
Hie wolves were known to be in a hollow of the Mila, near 
( haraahilactay, which had hut one outlet: And pointa of cloie 
approximation acros* thi* outlet were the atafiona of honour; 
for, goaded by the hunters to this passage, and faitU^ of egrets 
m any other, the wolf, it was well knowrn, would tlien ho 
dangerous in the extreme. Well calculated to prowoke into 
greater activity the jealousies Iwtween the Occonles and the 
ttreen Birds, was the assignment made by Moifoy, tte cMef, 
of the more dangerous of tliese stations to these two claos. 
They now stood alongside of one another, and the action of 
tlie two promised to be joint and corresponsive. Such an *p- 
js-milrnent, in the close encounter with the wolf, necessarily 
promised to bring the two parties into immediate contact; 
.ind such was the event. As the day advanced, and the hun¬ 
ters, contracting their circles, brought the different bands of 
wolves into one, and pressed upon them to the more obvious 
and indeed Uie only outlet, the badges of the Green Bird and 
the Brown \'i|)er—the one consisting of the stuffed skin and 
plunu^ of Um* Carolina parrot, and the other the attenuated 
vijHur, filed out with moss, and winding, with erect head, 
around the pole, to the top of which it was stndr—were, at 
one moment, in the induicriminii^iie hunt, almost mingled over 
the heads of the two parties. 8uch a sight was'ptoasant to 
neither, .ind would, at suotlier time, of a certaiafy, have 
bronght about a stjuabble. Aa it was, the Occoniea drove 
their budge-carrier from one to the oilier end of thmr ranks, 
thus studionsly avoiding the chance of another collision be- 
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tween the viper ao adored, and the green bird »o detested. 
The pride of the Satatoeea was exceedingly aroused at this 
exhibition of impertinence, and though a quiet people enough, 
they began to think that forbearance had been misidaced in 
their relations with their presumptuons and hostile neighbours. 
Had it not been for Nagoochle, who had his own reasons for 
suffering yet more, the Green Birds would certainly have 
plncked out the eyea of the Brown Vipers, or tried very hard 
to do it; but the exhortations to peace of the young warrior, 
and the near neighbourhood of the wolf, quelled any open 
show of the violence they meditated ; but, Indian-like, they 
determined to wait for the moment of greatest quiet, as tliat 
most fitted for taking away a few scalps from the Occony. 
With a muttered curse, and a contemptuous slap of the hand 
upon their thighs, the more furious among the Estatooees satis¬ 
fied their present anger, and then addressed themselves more 
directly to the businesB before them. 

“ The wolves, goaded to desperation by the sight and sound 
of hunters strewn all over the hills around tiieni, were now, 
snapping and snarling, and with eyes that flashed with a ter¬ 
rible anger, descending the narrow gully towards the outlet 
held by the two rival tribes. United action was therefore de¬ 
manded of those who, for a long time past, had been conscious 
of no feeling or movement in common. But here they had no 
choice—no time, indeed, to think. The fierce wolves were 
upon them, doubly furious at finding the oulf passage stuck 
fiill of enemies. Well and manfully did the hunters stand and 
sock the encounter with the infuriated beasts. The knife and 
the hatchet, that day, in the hand of Occony and Estate, did 
feartel execution. The BrO'^ Vipers fought nobly, and with 
their ancient reputation. Bat the Green Birds were the ban¬ 
ters, alter all; and they were now stimulated into donble ad¬ 
venture and effort, by an honourable ambition to make up for 
all deficiencies of number by extra valour, and the carelbl ex¬ 
ercise of all that skill in the arte of hunting for which they 
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h*ve a1 wajrs bwn the most reno-mied of tlw tribe* of Cherokee- 
As, one by one, a fearful train, the wolrea around into aijbt 
along this or that crag of the guljy, arrow after arrow told 
fearfully upon them, for there were no marksmen lilm the £»> 
tatoeea. Nor did they stop at this weapon. Hie young N*» 
goochie, more than ever prompted to such audacity, led the 
way; and dashing into tho very ]>ath of the teetb-gaashing 
aud claw'fending enemy, he grasped in desperate fight the 
first that ofiered himself, and as t^ wide jaws of his bauy foe 
ogH-oed uxHjn him, with a fearful plunge at his side, sdroitly 
leaping to the right, he thrust a {minted stick down, deep, a* 
far as he could send it, into the monster’s throat, then press¬ 
ing back u|)ou him, with the rapidity of an arrow, in tpite of 
all his fearful writhing* be pinned him to the ground, while 
Ills knife, in a moment after, played fatally in bis heart. 
Another came, and, in a second,Itis hatcliet cleft and crunched 
deep into the skull of tlie aiigr}' brute, leaving him senseless, 
M'it bout need of a second stroke. There was no rivalling 
deeds of valour so des{)erato as this; and with iocreosed bit* 
terness of soul did Cheochee and his followers bate in propoi^, 
tiiin as they admired, 'fhey saw the day close, and beard the 
signal calling t hem to the prt-sence of the great chief Moitoy,, 
conscious, tboogli superior in numbers, they could not at all 
compare iu skill and success with the long-despised, but now 
1 lioro'jglily-bated Estatoee*. 

“ Aud still more great the vexation, stilt more deadly the 
hate, when the prize was b(‘*towed by the baud of Alolfoy, 
the great military clUef of Clierokee—when, calling around 
liuu tlie tribes, aud carefully counting the number of their 
Her oral s}huIs, consisting of the ekins of the wolves iliat bad 
been slein, it was found that of tbese the greater number, in 
{irojxirlton to ti^eir force, had fallen \ictimB to the superior 
skill or si’i'trior daring of the pec^ile of the Gresn Bird. And 
who htrf been their leader !• The rambling Negoochie—the 
I. 
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younr hooter who fa«d broken U* leg among the eraga of Oc* 
cony, and, in the same adveotore, no longer c<mmdeied lack* 
leM, bad woa the yoong heart of the beaoiifol Jocasaee. 

« They bore the yoong and aucceMfhl warrior into the cen- 
tee of the ring, and before the great Moitoy. He atood np in 
tte pretence of the aaaembled multitode, a brave and fearless, 
and dne looking Cherokee. At the signal of the chief, the 
yoong maiden* gathered into a groop, and song round Mm a 
■ong of compliment and approval, which was jost as much a« 
to say,—‘ Aak, and yoo shall have.’ He did ask; and before 
tiie people of the Brown Viper could so far recover from their 
snrpriae aa to interfere, or well comprehend the transaction, 
the bold NagoOchie had led the then happy Jocassuc into the 
preaance of Moitoy and the multitode, and had cIMmed thu 
girl of Occony to fill the green lodge of the Estate hunter. 

" That waa the signal for uproar and commotion. Hie f )c- 
eoniea were desperately angered, and the fierce Cheochee, 
whom nothing, not even the presence of the great war-chief, 
conld restrain, rushed forward, and dragging the maiden vio¬ 
lently fnnn the hold of NagoocMe, hurled her backwso'd into 
tile rank* of hii people; then, breathing nothing but blood 
and vengeance, he confronted him with ready knife and up¬ 
lifted hatchet, deijung the young hunter in that moment te 
tim fight. 

“ ‘ EH-ha~e-tha, e-herro — echa-hernt-^cha-herro,' was ttie 
war-wboop of the Occonies; and it gathered them to a m.'iii 
around the aanguinary young chief who uttered it. ‘ Et ha- 
hern, ecka-kerro,' he continued, leaping wildly in air with 
tite paroxysm of rage which had seized him,—' the brown vi¬ 
per baa a tootb ibr the green bird. Ttie Occony is athirst— 
ba would drink blood frcnn the dog-heart of the Estate. 

Occony.* And again he conclnded his 
fleroe speech witb tiiat tiirilling roll of sound, wMcb, at the so 
ranch dieaded wamrboop, brought a deatii feeling to the 
hamrt of tim eariy phumer, and made the motimr clw^ closely. 
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in tl»e deep honra of tho oiglit, ttnj yonog and mconwms i«* 
fuit tu her boaoin. But it had no such iuHucuce upon the 
faarlcw apiit of Nagoochie. The Katato beard him with ouel 
oompuaure, but, though evidtmUy unafraid, it wa« yet e^uaDy 
evident that he was u&wilting to meet the challenger in atrift'. 
Nor waa hia dectaiou called for on the aubject. The gr«wt 
chief inierpoaed, and all chance of coafiict waa prevented hy 
hia iuterveutiuD. in tliat preaence tbi'y were compelled to 
ICH'p the joace, though both the (Jccouios and Little Ea- 
tiitoeea retired to Bieir aevcra! lodgea with fever in their 
vfiiiii, and a mtleaa deaire fur that culliaion which Moitoy 
had denied them. All but Nagoochie were vexed at thia de* 
niul: and all of them woiiden-d much that a wanior, ao brave 
and daring aa he had always ahovrn himself, should be so 
backward on such an occasion. It was true, they knew of 
ilia love for the girl of (Jcciiuy; but they never dn'amed <.f 
sncb a feeling acquiring an iriiluenco over the hunter, of so 
piiralyring and unmanly a character. Even Magoochie bini- 
srif, us lie listened to some of the ei>cechcs uttered arouud 
hun, wl*en he reflected upou llte iusuleuce of f‘heuc!>ee—even 
ill' began to wish that the atfair might happen again, that ho 
might take biasiiig viper by the neck. And |xHir iocaaaue 
—what of licr when they hiok her back to the lodges t She 
did notliing but dream all night of Brown Vipers and tireett 
Birds in the thiidt of batUe. 


CHAI*TER V. 

“ The n'‘x< day came the movement of (he honten, atSl under 
the eundnet of Moiti^, fhom tlte one to ttie ottag aide td (he 
upper bnii.ch of the Ktwwee river, now calkd (he Joeassce, 
but which, at (liat time, went by the name (he riarratay.— 
The various Imnds jirppared to move with the daylight; and. 
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Htill near, and itill in sight of one another, the Occonies and 
Estatoees took np ttidir line of inarch with the reet. The long 
poles the two, hearing tlw green bird of the one, and the 
brown viper of the otiier, in the bands of flieir respective 
bearen—siont warriors chosen for this porpose, wifo refers 
encd to stoeagth tad valonr—waved in parallel connes, though 
the space between them was made as great as possible hf the 
common policy of both parties. Following the ronte of the 
caravan, which bad been formed of the ancient men, the wo¬ 
men, and children, to whom had been entrusted the skins taken 
in the hnnt, the provisions, ntensils for cooking, &c., the great 
body of banters were soon in motion for other and better 
hunting-grounds, several miles distant, he>'ond (be river. 

" The Indian warriors have their own mode of doing busi¬ 
ness, and do not often travel with the stiff precision which 
inarlm European civilization. Though having all one point o^ 
destination, each hunter took his own ronte to gain it, and in 
this manner asserted his independence. This had been the 
education of tite Indian boy, and this self-reliance is one 
source of that spirit and character which will not suffor him 
to feel surprise in any situation. Their way, generally, wound 
along a pleasant valley, unbroken for several miles, until yon 
came to Big-knob, a huge crag which completety divides it, 
rising formidably up in the midst, and narrowing the valley on 
eitto hand to a flnure, necessarily cofflpellibg a closer march 
for all parties toan had heretofore bCen pursued. Straggling 
about as they had been, of course but little ordm* was percep¬ 
tible when they came together in Ifttie groups, where the 
moohiiam forced their junction. One of toe Bear trihe found 
himself alongride a handful of the Foxes, and a chief of toe 
Alligators plunged promiscuously into the centre of a cluster 
of the Tttikey tribe, whose own chief was probably doing 
the proper courtarirs among toe AUigators. These little cross¬ 
ings, however, were amuring nitfaer than umoymg, and were, 
generally, productive of little inconvenience, and no strife.— 
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But it *0 bai^xmed there waa one exeeptioi to tlie ueoatomedl 
faonoony. The Ooeoniea and Batatoeee, like the net, had 
brokeo op into amall parties and, at might hare been !<»»■ 
teiea, when toey oanw individually to where the eng divided 
the valley into two, tome took toe one, and aonm tlw other 
hand, and it wai not nntii one of the patot they bad token 
opened into a plain in which the woodt were bald—a tort of 
prairie—that a party of teven Occoniea diacovered that they 
had amoim them twoof toeir deteated ri^tla, the Little Etta* 
toeea. What made the matter worae, one of flwae etragglera 
waa toe iU-&ted warrior who had been choeen to carry the 
badge of hia tribe; and there, high above their heada—the 
heads of toe Brown V'ipera—toatad that detoatable aymbol— 
the bird itaelf. 

ihere waa no standing that. The Brown Vipera, at if 
with a common inatinct, were immediately np in arma. tWy 
grappled the unoffending etragglera without glovea. They 
tore the green bird from the pole, atamped it under foot, tmo* 
thcred it in toe mud, and imlling out the cone-tuft of ita bead, 
utterly d^raded it in toeir own, aa well aa in the eatimation 
of toe Estatoeea. Not content with tbia, toey hung the deae- 
crated emblem about the nock of the bearer of it, and, tqnte 
of ail their atngglea, binding the arma of too atarant^ere be¬ 
hind their backs, the retentleaa Vi|)en toruat the long pole 
which l»d borne the bird, in anch a manner betwemi their al¬ 
ternate anna, as effectually to fasten them together. In toia 
manner, amidst taunts, blowa, and revilingt, toey were left in 
the valley to go on as toey might, while toeir enemiea, inso¬ 
lent enough with enultation, proceeded to jejn the net of the 
party. 
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CHAPTEB VI. 

“ A HtntDRED canoes were ready on the banks of the river 
Sarritay, for the conveyance to the opposite shore (rf the aa- 
semlded Cherokees. And down «»ey came, warrior after war¬ 
rior, tribe after tribe, emblem after emblem, descending from 
the crags around, in various order, and hurrying all with 
shouts, and whoops, and aonga, groteaquely leaping to the 
river’s hank, like so many boys just let loose out of school.— 
Hilarity it, indeed, fihe life of nature. Civilisation refinea the 
one at ftie expense of the other, and then it is that no fauman 
luxury or sport, as known in society, stimnlates appetite for 
aay lenith of time. We can only laugh in the woods—society 
suffers but a smile, and desperate sanctity, with the counte¬ 
nance of a crow, frowns even at that. 

“ But, down, around, and gathering from every aide, they 
Came—tiie tens and the twenties cff the several tift>es oi Che¬ 
rokee. CSrottped along the banks of tiie river, were tire boats 
assigned to each. Borne, already filled, were sporting in every 
direction over the bosom of that beantilhl water. Moitoy 
hhdself, at the head of tire tribe of NetiuassCe, from which he 
came, bad already embarked; while the veneraUe Attakulla, 
with JocahsCe, the gentle, sat upon a littie baidc in tiie neigh* 
hourfaood of the Occony boats, awaitii^ the arrival of Qieo- 
cbee and bit party. And why came titey notf One after 
anotiter iff the sevend tribes had filled tiimr boats, and were 
eitiM-T on the river, or acrost it. But two dusieni iff canoeS 
yet remained, and they were tiioee of tiw rival tribes^-a green 
bird flaunted over the one, and a brown viper, in many folds' 
was twined around tile pole of the other. 

“There aras safllciont reascm why they came not. The strife 
had begun i—for, when gathering his thirteen warriors in a 
littie hollow at the terminatioa of the valley through which 
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tliey came, Kagoochie bebeid ftie alow and painAit af^ffMich 
of the two stragglew upon whom the Oceoniea bad w JWWS- 
ti»ed—when he *aw the green bird, the beantinil eieblM of 
bi» tribe—diaAgorcd and defiled—there wa» ao longer any Mea¬ 
sure nr method in his madness. Hieie was no longer a thoogU 
of Jocassee to keep him back; and tlie fe^ng of fcroeioos in- 
dignation which filled liis bosom, was the common feeting with 
bis brotter warriors. They lay in wait for the coming of the 
t Icconies, down at the foot of the Yellow UiU, where the 
woods gatimred green and thick. They were few—.hat bdf 
in number of their enemies—hut they were stro^ In ardour^ 
strong in justice, and even death was preferahle to a longer 
endurance of that dishunoor to which foey had already been 
too long subjected. They beheld the approach of the Srown 
Vipers, as, one by one, they wound out from the gap of the 
mountain, with a fierce sutisfaction. The two parties were 
now in sight of each other, and could not mistake the terms 
of tlieir encounter. No word was spoken hetweea tiumi, but 
each hegah the scalp-soug of his trilm, pre|iariiig at tiie tarns 
time bis weapon, and advancing to the struggle. 

‘ The green bird has a bill,' sang the Estatoeea>' and be 
files like an arrow to bis {Key,’ 

“ ‘ The brown viper has poiaon and a fiing,’ m^onded the 
Ocouttiea i* and lie lies under the both fur his enemy.' 

“ Give me to clntidi the war-toft,’ cried the leaden of each 
liarty, slmoat in the same breath. 

•' ‘ To taste the Wood,* cried another. 

“ ‘ And make my knifo laugh in tiie heart thattiiriidn,’ sung 
BDOther Mid anotlier. 

•* ‘ I will put my foot im the heart,' cried as Oeoewy. 

" I fear away the scalp,' shouted an Estate, in nqdy; while 
a jWnt cboras from tile two jmrttea promised— 

“* A f’og that runs, to the Mock apirit tbiti ke^ in the 
dark.’ 

« ‘ Eeka-kterro, «rk«~iMro, was the grand cry 
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or fewftil war-^whoop, -which amioimced the iBoment of onset, 
and the beginning of the strife. 

“ UxB Occonies were not backward, though the affeir was 
commenced by the Estaotees. Cbeoohee, their leader, was 
quite as brave as malignant, and now exnlted in the near 
prospect of that sweet revenge, for alt the snpposed -wrongs, 
and more certain rivalries, which his tribe had suffered from 
tbe Green lEHrds. Nor was this more the feeling with him than 
-with his tribe. Disposing thqmselves, therefore, in readiness 
to receive the assantt, they rqoiced in the coming of a strife, 
in which, having many injaries to redress, they had the advan¬ 
tages, at the same time, of position and numbers. 

“ Bttt feeir fighting at disadvantage was not now a thought 
with the Little Estatoees. Iheir blood was up, and like all 
uBwdly patient people, once aroused, they were not so readily, 
quieted. Nagoochie, the warrior now, and no longer the 
lover, led on the attack. You should have seen how that 
brave young chief went into battle—how he leapt up in air, 
slapped Ms hands npon his tiuglis in token of contempt for his 
foe, and throwing himself open before his enemies, dashed 
down bis bow and arrows, and waving bis hatchet, signified 
to tbeai^ his desires for the conflict, A Pmtrann, and, whirb 
would certainly make it so, hand to hand. The Ocemies took 
him at his word, and throwing aside the long bow, they 
bounded out from their cover to meet -their adversaries. Then 
shonid yon have seen that meeting—tiiat first rnsh—bow tiiey 
threw the tomahawk—how they fionririied tiie knife—how the 
brave man nidied to the fierce embrace of his strong enemy— 
and how the tw» rolled along the hill in the teeth-l^ding 
straggle of death. 

' ■' The tomahawk of Nagoochie had wings and a tooth. It 
flew and Mt in eveiy direction. One after aaotiim-, the Occonfes 
-went down before it, and still his fierce war cry of * Ecka- 
mal-Oeconff' pseoeding every aitrdee, aimcmiHsed anotiier and 
another victim. Tbey sank away from him like abeep before 
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the wolf that is bnn^, and the dispBrity of force ws» lu^ m> 
great in favour of the Oceooies, when wo recollect that 
Xagoocbie was against Uiein. The parties, under his ieroe 
valour, were soon almost equal in number, and somettung 
more was necessary to be done by the Ocomiies before they 
conld hope for that favourable result frcm &e struggle which 
they had before looked upon as certain. It was for Cheochee 
now to seek out and to encounter the gallant young chief of 
Estate. N'agoochie, hitherto, for reaeons beat known to him* 
self, had studiously avoided the leader of the Vipers; but be 
could no longer do so. He was contending, in cloce strife 
with Okonettee, or the One-Eyed—a stout warrior of -the 
Vipers—as Cheochee approached him. In the next moment, 
the hatchet of IS'agoochie entered the skull Okonettee. The 
Ooe-Eyed sunk to the ground, as if in supplication, and, 
seizing the legs of his cou>tueror, in Sfato of the repeated 
blows wbicb descended from the deadly instrument, each of 
which was a death, while bis head swam, and the blood Sited 
Ins eyes, and his senses were last Seeting, bo held on with a 
death-grasp which nothing rould compel him to fmego. In 
this predicament, Cheochee confronted the young brave of 
Ettato. Hie strife wss short, for though Nsgooebie HwH^t as 
bravely, as ever yet be struck in vain, while the dying wretch, 
grappling hie legs, disordered, by bis ixmvulsioos, not less 
than by bis efforts, every blow which the stroiq; band of 
Nagoochie sought to give, thic arm was already disabled, and 
(till the dyii« wretch held on to hie legs. In another momenf, 
the One-Eyed was seiz.ed tqr the last spasms of death, and in 
his struggles, ho dra^red the Estate chief to bis knee*. This 
was the fata disadvantage. Before any of the (item Bird' 
warriors could come to his succour, die blows was given, and 
Nagoochie Isf under the knee of toe Brown Viper. The knife 
was in hu heart, and the life not yet gone, when tlie same 
inelmment endreled his head, and his swimming rision could 
b a 
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behold hi* ow« scalp ■WAviag m the grasji of his conqueror 
The gallant spirit of Nogoocbie yeed away in a vuu effort to 
utter his song of dea&—ttw lot^of a bmve warrior conscious 
of mway victories. 


“ Jocasscc looked np to the bills when she beard tiie ffercc 
cry tjf the descending Vipers. Their joy was madness, for 
they bad fought witli—they had slain, the bravest of their 
uni-'BiiPs. The uitoxication of tone which Cbeochee exhibited, 
when he told the story of the strife, and announced his victory, 
went like a death-stroke to the heart of the maiden. But sho 
said not a word—she uttered no complaint—she shed no h'ar. 
(iUdmg quietly into the boat in which they were about to cross 
^he river, ahe sat silent, gazing, with the fi.xednees of a marble 
statue, upon the still dripping scalp of her lover, as it dangled 
about the nock of his conqueror. <)n a sadden, just as tiny 
liud reuchud the middle of the stream, she started, and her 
gaze was turned once more backward upon the banks they had 
li'ft, as if, on a sudden, some object of interest had met her 
sight,-then, whether by accident or design, with a look still 
iuteiit^ the same direction, she fell over the side, before they 
could save or prevent lr»r, and was hurried in Uie deep waters 
of .Striatay for ever. She rose not once to the surface. The 
stream, from that moment, lost the name of .SarraUiy, and 
botli whites and jndiaus, to (bis day, know it only as the river 
of Joeassee. The girls of Cheroket!, however, contend that she 
did not sink, but|tvalking, ‘ the waters like a tiling of life,’ 
that she njnintd ^^agoochic, whom she saw lieckoning to her 
from the shore. N’or is this the only tradition. The story 
goes on to describe a beauUi'ul lodge, one of tlie must soU-ct 
in the »alleys of Manneyte. the hunter ot wliieh is .Vagoochii- 
of the tireen Bird, while the maiden who dresses his veniion << 
eei-tsiuiy known as docowiec.*' 
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<;a.\I»TER I. 

■■ Aiul ii. tKM Kwontmt, f»«<‘ Him biz-chMknl nim-tiM, vny 

cmtuxr, 10 wli: Afla.iA, and Cuphmjnna. and Thalia (ha 
lftvi!ly."« 4 la»«a» 

Ik relathifi aooH' ■uu'cduU'a of the tifc of Mr. finn.'S, n‘«(>ni •» 
till' occunrpBccw arc, aud true o» nsjtHit, we have »o fear of 
fru iiij,' i.tr. uw to hitiiwHf IJut aa lie ha* re*|»eetalilc relation* 
nod who miff! t isot re’inh oartakinff •ach libertk** 

« !tti -Iiirri. «•(■ Lavv l arefu! a* tv !!«• d<*»!gnatiun of Iwa- 
Mien. and mt tv tiw !i«e of (lannii. 

A» i! i» ioartilKial. eicii ic teliioK a fnt" alvry, to bejii'* «t 
t!i!- I till- reader w ill i>lea*e to allow tuniiM-tf (•' In* 

li.iro.liiied to the fanuly of Mr. liiow sija iiw;>i*ft»ljle merchant, 
fioim'h.iiit .a busii.rtMt, and re«idii»g lu the town of .'•hott-hiiln, 
ill* 1m i an < vee’.lei.t w ifc, ntid three <a|>{iv*tinf danghterx, 
Mismi Ihirlinra, Ml*** Il"t#ey, and Mini* Ijella Prcnth Mi»* 
llrown «.'(* the tallent, (airenf in ennijilexioa, and »latelie»t in 
t Mr”M(re. J'hi- black-i-jed, h!«ck-hain*d br*ui( tte Betwy had 
a Bicre iinRo'diate and ['rolably more enduriag witcbcnifl about 
her timii (!*■!• elder »l»ter. Dot t!«* fairy, I>It»e*eyed, yt'llow- 
luori 'J Th ihi renie fair to ih Iumh- the iirpU'«iii..>«« of both. Ilii* 
brief dertcfjj.i; u moat •uflire, fur the f»re»*for lh« '* eafloijr 
oft! 1" lierfecti lid ” In the word* of Uielicatben JKiet.'iavted 
at IL- head vf o,.r clwpter ; “ Lore leaked from tl«ir eyelid* 
wlwii t' -y IftXfJ, melting the frame ;—y(.*a, btnnttfuUy did 
they t.'.i ftom nudcr their brow*." 

N*. *'<iudi-r tii.it tlwte was no lack «f younif (gwiiemen fbr 

Ur'bi iv tvuk 1.1 ynntly «.d ncviwti^Iy, Sot oaly fVcrn the )t»» 
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faediate neiidkbaoriiood, tot frosi rtoiote iowoe aid ciiiM, did 
•wahw n^r to pay their homaj^ or, at least, if they came 
on other specisl tosiaess, thqrHitoTe to avail thenuelvea 
of the opportoiuty of ao doing. 

The dunily okctehad assembled uoond Bfr. Brown'e hearth, 
one evmiag, litor tea. Two yoong gentlemen, Mr. White 
and Mr. Blade, were present-very nnexo^tionable yonng 
men, and pronistog to do well in the world—toeoneaconntry 
merohant, and toe other a conntry lawyer. It would seem 
toat toere conld have been ao objection to their paying proper 
and civil atioition to the young ladies; and certainly they 
did seem to do so with nnafibeted heartiness and sincerity. 

Bet tlds eon~emorc mode of proceeding brooght a thoughtful 
cloud over the honest brow of Mr. Brown, after he had been 
for eoniB time ijnietly observing the delighted, and npjmrently 
delightful manner, in which Mr. Black balanced himself'over 
and rnondaboot the fair Barbara, os she played, or tried to 
ploy, one of her favourite pieces of music, which of course was 
also bis; anl slso observing how Mr. White, under pretext of 
playina chess vith Betwy, was enacting the part of Ferdinand 
in the Tempest, when engngrd in enjoying a similar amuse¬ 
ment with Miranda. 

“ I’ray, my dear,” said *ie, ‘‘ when do you snp]iose we shall 
see Mr. f-nm ’'” 

The abrupt mode m which the iiuestion was put startled the 
yoong hadies; or ii might have btv v some association with the 
jicrson rtifiiTreil to. But Miss Barbara made a very vile (mu¬ 
sical) shst'; Misa Betsey put tor king in dieck; and pretty 
Miss Bella, who wa-s mtting on a little Ottoman (wkieb in 
:^bi'rt-uiUs was called a etuol,) sad was knitting a puna*, 
glancing occasionally with her kind and Isngkter-loving eyes 
at toe 'Totie net-work in whldh her stetara wm employed, 
iSst a i«w of her stitdies, and wounded her rosy tiugm. 

•* Why, *jr love,” replied Mra. Brown, “ you know brother 
wrote that he wan to cone back by q>nag; and we are now 
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in April. I yon will bear from bitt, «r w» akdi)«« 

him hi a few iayt.” ^ 

•'tiiwaf" aaked Mr. Wwk—'^n it Sap Qiwii ywi apeak 

of^” 

'• No air," aud Brown, dryly; «it ia Mr. (loMKa Qraan; a 
near ralation of my frmily; and likely," be added, witti • look 
iutoodi'd for <me of a%i>ilicaiit iwetatioB, “ to be atti! nean-r." 

" i beg yonr pardon, air; but 1 knew kin ktaidioei, and the 
boyn gave him that nickname.’* 

" Asd 1 waa ainiiiainted with him at eoHega," aaid Black, 

“ He came there m a green coat, and never Imd one, accord¬ 
ing to my recollection, of any other colour. When One got 
rnaty, the>- twitted him wit*' ‘rer acn .leeipw rim,' wid Hma 
! got another. He aaid be vra« indiSkrest a^mi colmtra; 
and about moat mattere of indijfrrence woold fidlow any— 
bod> 'a advice. But in many thing* fn> waa aeuaibie enough." 

" There certainly nlwaya waa a-imeibiBg jieculiar about 
(Jeorge (inwo," aaid Mra. Brown. ‘‘ li -l a* tin* Hanmet hbv*, 
in the Man of Feeling, *1 auppoee ln' baa wen. it od !•;. 

travel.’" 

The rather aparkliag aerenity of ibe iittle jwirtv (>e!'ani<? 
maiiifraliy dulled after thia iiiterlogne The young butieii 
I'Xiked reafrained. (iood Mr. Hr<iwn, who waa gen<»raliv fwwi 
t.>>tti of talking and of hearing a little gosai]). letamnii eh. 
tbonghtftiineiM of Ilia expreaaios, which ojieratH a* a aivU 
mion hia dangbten; and hi* dame even r««*te.l a »tl»«* pro- 
penmfy dm bad for roaking quotation* The ynuuit »w»' with¬ 
drew early, and in making tticir congtan, felt, for th. dret time 
at Brown V honae, that it waa ntonmal aShir. No donut ilajy 
found partiug muchaweetereorraw, whet) leaving tto<pia/raed 
entrance if Ike manakw, to wkidh two of the young ladtee ac*- 
eoapatded them, an they do in ^ cooutry towna very uft«n. 

;> ’.rticulariy when the aighte are floe. A geotle p re ea n re of ^ 
t, * eoft band, .not altogeflier tofdiiloeoplncaUy immiefoye,-~- 
uotioa for leave to Mt agaia, wkicb could not be dented. 
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KOoorCint to "the ndei of tiw ho«e,"—ttit^feted therefore 
the dototir of titeee dieeifdw ei the "pondt.” Bat they did not 
feel M hapfgr aa thqrheddoM^leihte the fiiit, becanee both 
tMre, or thonght they were, in love—« oijeealation in wbicb 
it fo vexettow to tehrowed, aa H »iatM in any epecttUition 
whatever. 

“ Tb^ae y«i »9 mea,** mid Mr. Btown, after the re-omon 
hie Suaity <ilutt ii^ the two yemff lediee hod letumed 

into the idttiog-room,) " eeem^ by aU I leant, to be nuexcep- 
tionuMe evd elever in evuy reepeot. But yoa knew, gir)», 
that it they have my eerwwe intentiona, me 1 bebere you call 
it> thqt aeaet not for the preeent receive tite eiighteM en* 
eoaHMeeMatt.'’ 

"Certouily hOi^'’«aid Mre. Brown. “Miee Hmuuth Mure 
trnly obeervoe, ttat ‘ it le unpurtant not (Hily to iK>Haem the 
misi with tiw afikir wlitth le under coueideration, but to be* 
>t«w on it an uHdtvMkd attenbon.’ ” 

" Ve can’t ^vide thie aflitir among ne, mamma,” eaid Bella 
—” can wo f" 

" Von will be a good girt, 1 fcno^,” eaid her father, jmttuig 
her forehead, with an aifoctionate regard for b^r ourh, which 
wore onl^ a little difformitiy atraived from what they would 
have tieen, had there htsm no importation of foreign faahuwe, 
in tiring or gtavcEii caricatured iinagee erf head-ihewea, uitu 
the town of idtort^hdii, becanea the fadaon happened to be 
after ftiat of aatnre. "You will be a good girl,al«a>a, I 
knew, Bella. Ifjwa ahooid be tkt rkk bul//, yon mmt not 
oiMk yoar jetoi «m yow old iaiher aad saether, my Uttia ftp* 
aeiy. 1 wt going to had dtraetly,ao loae Me for good taght. 
I hhow that urn witt do aothatg wiifoMt year fathar'a and 
mothei%adrfoo. 

‘ IfomwBh be haew about foaalata^ Ah "foreign and do* 
%MMta niatuaiat” 
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9'^ibittf telMll0lil^ wMI liriMi irtMlIi^ 

4iif^i ifffH^iiftn ft*w> Irj'ii ffi f 

Tha Mat. th« lkw*M> tiM e)M iMdAlMMr 
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M« LKWaiItWbtd luiinfoiTPdby «gug<IWMH<w1wIwd 
jmt nrtunud trum Ewv^, wd wlwm to MMoaK^aMlt ttto 
Im wniai, Mr. (hmm, irw ««rtoM3r i» town, «hI Mew* 
thi^ erattog to tato up liH quartet u • rrrfato twOii^telto* 
WiuM', «r litbikiBgHitop. fto fawtlrtoan titoi tito* to to* 
tored h« had«coa» on abm «« a rafl,”w4toolterfM* 
iKuate*> iito c«ae tofi«ter» knewaothtot about ito nu a tiw 
of to doportottoa froB tto iMdwt. Wtonltowtotott'*wo 
toiumaMcaled, Latoaraa mtor tto i»MMil|r of wmttol • 
\mty hoM, t<n^ aftrr tto " imaii of mitht." 

Bat wtob ttoligM et«f)t ttoaavii kUtosttanitattoaHnt* 
itoato4imrri)qrtostow««aii)o «• tto vaU tfptoW to ttoto 
to arte wtto a itoototo (Artt ato iitoato toMKlf towwalljr to 
Mi Diomiag tetitealal gvar. Tto dumatitoa tod wt yet 
beKBB tohkkap*^<‘to>*totowaa tto aNf«to|*at«r at tto 
fctoiy. 3to «iblaMa«y*atrernw werr aimini ttoir mattoa ae to 
iasatotorto tototteatnet; laadtto toet atoaadMMt toilatol 
Jaat toraa to afatoae tto «an at tote arito to4 m - tiw i to" ' 
dfaitoioctetaii or Itoia to to ritoatoi at tto tototof oMiar 
fMamey or toBan. Aaotowiy wtoatan tma tetodaB toa 
eeaiTMlitor to a iteto totot^aito tor of totoo otoie^ 

» U tt pteiUr," tWbtoUy aitotoqaiaaA laiato, m irito a 
alcepy ajui itoectira toto. to toto tto tto« af » toto attoat, 
••M It (loonble ttot atom ia tto taaaa 'ttetetNutpaaaat 
alte • i hM tia««lar if ao, t tooaU Mi toaorptotila And 
)to l« to watolrhiMa.” Vltoitol|ta BltotoitktitoBltoto 
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dyapeptic loran, who were waUdng (hr heeitii eid antiment 
to a promeoede by the water’* side. Iliey looked more 
•leepy tesa hisMelf, and while he was makii^ hk mannera to 
the lady, tbewh(de ido yswaed as if thqrwoald hare become 
monuaental spedmens of oadtotioii. A diagy wendi, whose 
early rising was certified to by tiie Society for tee suji^y of 
good and naefol servants, dieeolved the dream, and adjoomed 
tee intoresttDg neetiog, by disdbatging into a cross-gatter, 
(tom behind an iron<nuled area, a qnantity vS liquid miscel¬ 
lanies, which Inbricated their soles, and gave teem an imme¬ 
diate idea ot separation. 

Ihe next animated object of which Lake became aware was 
a Mercnry of tee Press, whose wing* stndc ont of bis coat 
pockets te the shape of goose-qnili feathers. He was going 
tomodf a boilding in which mistakee of tiie night were cor- 
rectsd in the morning; and by pemsiag his table of errata, 
many honest people were enabled to find ont in the evening, 
how they had woke np in tiie morning with their throats cut, 
after tiwir most valnable property had been abetracted, wite- 
ont any consetonsness on their part of either aoddmt. Ihis 
spectral appearance nataially led Mr. Lake to east, what onr 
great novelitt would call a tertive glanoe at the portal of the 
bnilding in question. He saw there a gronp of wild-looking 
vagshonds, and waa atinmgly tempted to nwkn one of them 
himeelf. with a view of ascertaining whether his cousin, who 
had jast creased tee Atisntic Styx, might not be tnadding 
beftire tee Bbademaathns of the morteag, witeimt any creden- 
tislf. Bat he resisted this soggestem ^ tocy, and kept on 
h» I|nsy nntu he arrived in Itont of tee hosWhfe of which be 
wss in qtiest All ite Windosrs sad te* aiditoiy dow were 
cloa^. Bet as tea i^jaoeBt hfloass gasa teint sign* of the 
expsigigQsaee qf some of terir irihaUtanta, he made bold to 
knock emph*ti(plly. The nawateed face c( a sandy-haired 

little giil> plotted^ tefWi^ a bndnn iriadow, » • bord 

caDed ^ graoeiy, wUjSh adjoined Pm ^tai, ragatoed htm 
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dnriof ftiii oprinifun), «ad Auteg U» mbwiiwiit ttslc of ox* 
poefxaloe, wUch Uatod bqrond (ho dwxnt tiiM dttriiif winch 
pdtlaiioo is • epmfoHiilde Titfao. fllie tkm Miwnmd tint, 

'* If* too Ulo to yo thn* now, IQstor. Thqr lilwojra locks 
op «t Aw.** 

Hmmer, Itfr. Lake tbcmybi te beard a hetoioelitieel Duitn> 
and mettoii in tbe room into wUdi die dOor evened, eOd took 
the liWrtjr of trying his opwscMune upon it aywto Aa odd , 
cnnfitaioa of noises, mingled with etnshnifs, mdl widl what 
soonded too mneb like hard swearing, fidkiwedi md one of 
the valves was slowly toroed inward hy a loot diiee«fbiiTtiui 
asleep and cnie*<b«rth dnwied, wtw was worse off Hum too 
pitgrime who had not boiled their peae; as his bare Ihet bad 
Ix-en imperfrcHy (hmst into alippen to which their praporttona 
bore no resemhlano', and he waa undergone • new iqieciea at 
ordeal—of treaihng among bite of broken gtaaa, to atilW Irim- 
self to Im* awake, when he waa not. The appeaiWMte (ff the 
bar-PKim, fbr ssch it was, was meflil, and dii^sHng was the 
odour (hereof. 

op for yon," said the sweet porter of tote aateiHieh« 
meat, eulfering the valve to rebpse briakly, end twdttog it, 
w'We his one eye that did not squint winked dimly, Uke a 
iter of toe bast msgnitnde thnmgh a Soating fo(p-^ I aot up 
foe you, Mr. Ihidy, ittl a balf'pest fonr, I'm darsMd If I 
didn’t" 

»If Y was Mr. Tardy," said Lake, "I ought to be very 
nnmh oliiged to yon, lo^ as 1 am his aahetitatofhers is seime> 
thing W yoor troable. Bat I want to see Mr. Breen, wtoe 
lodges here, is t bani, I am hit near ndation, and yob May 
tooW me Ms fasdroott, witooat any esresMny." 

ft vs» stmnge to set toe hlaiM*cartsiMi of toe iNtom’s 
odd^res stmgglipg rinniisidy to nplift toeeMgitaaa HtMe, as 
hii foatoret were mtoihHed in the eweiBy and onNtoy tight of 
a IMl lamp, hahidBg finto the o(»bu of to* oeffiag, and look* 
in#, le toe gtofioss tantbiM ooiitiived to peep to Bitongb bto 
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[MTOoptiMe «tMiiiei, lik» mme irngtHtr gfamit wbiiA Iwa 
forgotten e0dc<«Rnr. The exptenlob of ltio«e featuetirai 
iodflwrifaaUy ■i7«(iled--4Miiv ot coat inqMtire, cotdininii- 
Mtive, minafotf, tiinoTOttn, riterp, pag^ed, and ridumloun. 

Bat oh, eUtep and Death 1—a* yoor floahy noveliMi oronld 
exoldm, in IttiidtiBg titii natter—a* tee bloidute fell over tlie 
poor tafa windoira ag»hi, vrhat A yawm he did give t It 
could not have been peribmed by tee Steeping Beonty in the 
Wood, On tee flnit centennial onniveiaary of her aie}4aiit* 
ment ; nor by tee Bev. Mr. Tennant, when he firet olqeotcd to 
eerjoying tee ritee of eepaltore. And os to poor Lake, no old 
hero eobld bnee been ae mneh ecored by the loohn of tee gruly 
mOate of Aveimto,nrhen projecting a jannt to tee ydeaung 
btidnofAoberon—no naked Egyptian, batiung forpicoonre, 
teusever oe nnieh dineoimnuded by the npliiled npper-jaw of 
A OtecodMe. It waa a yawn wbMte nature and art bote 
contribated to make ouperlative in its vray. And Dtlc 
■hrewdly interpreted it. lie toid him that ho WM no teeriS's 
officer nor constoble *, bat nmply what he reineaeiited hinoiyf 
te be>« mtetem of Mr. Green, who wished to see bun os soon 
os potsIMe, and would be tesponoible for tee Mberty Im took 
in ffittinbhig bim at oe nusenaonable on boor. The volet, 
.ffimfeno, otmMiedhinaelf and yawned, yawned and ottetched, 
ittetobsd and yawned, Andy awbed again. ‘Bhetobiiiifngup 
his lower gamenti^ be teuffied faimadf oat of tee mm, and 
ap teiae pair of unewpeted and uneteaned atoiw, feMowed 
tee yoang geateniuk. 

Hnaponed tee door of an i^Mitinei^ into teiiieb the tmnd 
liglltaf deg wan sMBteg teroagh tee aneaitedaed windoars. 
Tlteioei^ andaftw totewteiedy «liaiw,‘teAl MMllM«B.teitfee 
iilinnijiw te saeh oitew Wlun t«te»d«oad,anHe strewn with 
varioot g nnniftite, lying In AU the gteaihl negligence if nt- 
titotei in white they tad been lett when «aet off fitenihe 

petms VI wBm ^w|Binocm mKW WvB wevm nil vaB 

apAHMent, «Mh off wMte wan n nn Ud e d by An tMimpim 
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maMi »aA two pidana, «r eolatMA lai pMW l i ig ^ «»acUy 
•)te «Bd Miw, WMlMBtod ito 
"Mr. atmt Ht ia itet Hmn Ml to lb* ctotMT, Mister,** 
Mii tot Vltttil ef otr IJmte. 

OMoftoe ■noni« tried bert ated* « aummttti nbbrd 
in* rye*, ted eemtiired to epetk aui toltow*; "1 tty, Alter, 
ietcb an MHM eider.*' Artrr topeirted to wiamto ttto euoi* 
miMtm, tad mbt down ttoln mttdi Jlwler than bt bad cuai« 
up, for hie allptiore ptaying bin a trick, b* WMt dotrn one 
wbolo diabt at one*. 

ijJttt adreneed to the oondi to wbkh Ua eonOto vas i«« 
cwnbcttt, wboM eionibm Me intnunos bad not d iitoi bad , and 
lueeeeded, wito aoeae difcnlty, to waktot btoa. ftpOetoatiOn 
came {rradoalljr to I»h <^oa; and wkm U did, he toowod no 
wane of aorpriae, or of any other rmotMW, at Ihn apparitoto 
before bnn. » Ah!" ctod hr, w toatywi Ufcef VbMoHdoto 
lait*"* ^ 

"it laratocr rariy. Bol bow do yondof And irbat to 
toedeeii'aMune fanwi^ youAeref*' 

" It wM a ooncb. ibalee anid tUa nriw n poad idaant naad 
1 waa perfoeiiy todiltonBl toont it.'' 

"WbotoUr. BMttnr I don't ndaton bia bwtaF 
" B«n a atogae. Ho eamo ent wito no In too'paOtoi*. Itol 
obi bowaioeiqr I aotP* 

"t oan onaiiy aoomnitiMr yonrnot bartok raatod wattr 
"Ohl I aai baUAinnt toont alaeptag; bntnw nMBldo ft 
antorttoieo. They wore wngtoc aod beihw toiBnetod in tlln 
roan aatomnnito Ml night; and the {wa|^ waan i 
atoi gotag ont of toto am Ona «mu> bSandcaid half «f biifo 
iHf ualioVQf Ibsda thti tifluTT Tuniiri thoy faUB 

tofciUroto withndtor> 1 am imbdtoaitMio nntoaat bnt 1 
etidton I dant mnab like toat ktod. BntibI bowttoepy I 
anar* 

"I thongbt tbit yon wnnid fwrto^ aenmpmf mm to 
tomkfwl. 'lliry lAwnadtoaaa yoneeryoMito. 
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•‘ It any maa would bring me »ny thing to dicM wift, I 
would «s leave go as sot. I m%bt sleep it out afterwards. ^ 

Bt. Peter reappeared,with a bpt^ of cider and a pint 
tumbler, for the genilemaa who ftiirsted. Lake arirnd him to 
look after Mr. GreeS’e a^ant. 

“ Why,” said he "he’s gone. He west to the play, and 
when he came in here, he said he’d go td a bettet hoittc, and 
the boss told him he might go to s s, and they had like to 
have di about it.” 

“Ah, well,’* said Green, “he’ll come backby-andby. Sup¬ 
pose >*00 come and breakfast with me.” 

"Whme?” 

' “ Here.' t suppose they have some breakihst. Come about 
t^ o'cSmIc. Cm! how I could rieep!—-though I don’t cam 
ny thing about it** 

•&| iiirm teeve yon then to your tnooze,” »id Lake as he 
titf^ MidSlietl, with rather a vexed and mortified air. lie 
wiul j’oung and enthusiastic, and had a natural regard for 
Ofsen 1 beaidM private reasons of bis own ibr -intfaiDg to 
isiiitoaDdnaim 'iVifti bint before snybody else AoUld do so; But 
he ought to ^Ve reflected ftiat it is UgUy improper to disturb 
ahy gmUemda’s dombm at sutdt an hour; pMrttcnIarly when 
hs ima jmd returnsd (Him a voyaf^. 

^*19ffil‘'the utter noadudanm Giieen, and his not inquiring 
ai elf shout Iby ct tie aS who wme sO aUtdbds to dte him, 
vexe4 Lake pnttcQlariy. And at the mmtkibst>table of the 
ibmily poor Green was dwided ib tie woiW' dmhaM 
moon^f, by a wum^ yots. 
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CHAfTKB III. 

Cult, autaoi MoNlHTbtMn). vtiUVUwMfM. 

Lstott'. mr.aii»tiwiiii*A«r.-.4u VMUMii. 

At ten oV)ock,aotTrftitoatc(»v«r%rad«b««K&midtf p«etiBg 
ftbout^ to w»t4& wibrtlirr Iw WM obwrrwt bf my et %)i 0 
diwrat people of hi* ocquamtaacv, MMtor pofVxit 
tlie iadiSWent e«tob)i«bMnt, patnmMed kqr Xbmm lUiitoe 
and Gret'ii. Thiafo had aaowted a litUv bm»v r«(ular Had 
n>«|iectab!v upect is (hi* mti-tompeniKo etoqiel; Md iUlco 
inunedwteljr recogrtiaed m odd •eq«uuatM»c»» i« tte pefwm of 
tlte body •ervaat of bia amaia, wboae CtoMian owne waa 
A)m>I i bot wIk> waa {reneratly called “ Stowaad £aay,"'~aBd 
auiDctiaiea more cUaaicaUy '* Featina Looto." flo lookod 
mightily epnioe, ritowiag, that ioreign tniTel bad at kaat made 
him more ambiiiooa, aa regarded hie appatoh Ho Wto oo| 
only finer (aa voa poper^ bnt waa iqpio goBtori ill hia ap> 
pearauce than hia siaatar« wbi^ waa deddadijr IfitimTaol 
The latter waa aiUiag ia a boa, in ob ad|joiiiaqt apartment, 
reading a newapaper. He wtmatpeenfroelwoataadabUcIc 
vi'het waittooat, and had etringa of gilt or gold <diaia%haag> 
lug down over hia hnaot and below it. Though tba barhota’ 
apprenticea bad not adt^ted tha laaM jnaetioe at ihgt tboe, 
Lake could not help tUnldag that hia cogaia tooked aiura .like 
a beau-naaty than Uka a geatlanMn. 

Lake ifadnuated the nether port of hkiperaos into dtatatari. 
vpace of tbree tncbca ia breadth, and heaa, hatwwa tho odga o 
a Ulile and the partiUoa, oppoaite to hia cooeia, an4 oat him* 
Milf dov.'n on the baach. On the table Oere wag a doth, 
wliicb, by DO conadeattona atietch of eoertcay, coaid bate 
been I oUiid cither white, or otdylmif-dhrty. It waa gamn^ad 
with a broken naetord>paly a bottle with a qai'U tkiaat itoo a 
cork, p rofc a ann to bold papper'ViMgar, aod other apptiaacee 
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which it w uimeeefmiy to partieotarUe, m it has been done »o 
much more minnieljr th«i we huT* worn for, is several recent 
works at imagination. 

Mr. Green leoked asknee ftoni Ua newspaper at Lake, and 
looked at Isa imgqpipr upMs. tten “ Pray, is tins 
General iadsstm On president now t How did lie get to be 
elected?” 

*f Come, now,” mud Lake, with some tinctnre of morosity, 
'‘tidstp affectation; yon most know he was elected by the 
people somehow or otter." 

” Indeed, 1 did not know it," said Grcmi, in a tone rather 
more decisirs than he nsaally emidoyed. “ 1 think 1 did bear 
something abont it in Paris. But politics is a snhject about 
which I am totally indifBsrent." 

ITss—oor poUtica. I don’t wonder at all. Bat tell me 
wtiere have you been? Where have you travelled? WMmt 
have yon semi?” 

“ Cdi 1 I have bsmi to several places. Chiefly to London and 

PssiK” 

"lAnd yon wen in Paris daring the ttree daye ?” 

" Whudi thiee ? CM», yes—^you mean when tl»y made such 
a diiinrbaaoe in the atreets I I was ttere tten." 

«.And whew was you? And bow muph of it did you 
see?" 

I wasinasnmt room in the back of a honse, with 
Nkdiolaa Cmbor. yon know him. He said ttat we had no- 
tiungtodowitt the tcrape. He gotfive oold hama,aad plenty 
of loaves ttf hsead tmd claret: and we ahnt np the, windows. 
1 WMperfee%ii4Ps«ot,oreom shoot f^ch politics; 
so 1 staid Witt Mm nntfl they had dons ftrim: guns, and mak* 
ipl lAtteonvenhmtmtter to walk or ride.” 

> And to tt posaiMe timt ytm Imow netting M it?’’ 

* 0*1, )•»§. I saw the pavemento aH torn up, and had to 
tak»»lo«ndtowl^w«ytogmldsK of tteas. Itwaanoneof 
nqrhMtoeasi hit lihanlit vwy toeonmienl'* 
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“ W«U, coMin Onwn, { doubt not tbnt (bey ttiOBfbt you 
■but j-ooraeif up from pun frifbt, Voo M* a ■tnuifo IMi- 
Oidoo], Did you «t<e Genenl La Fayette and Mr. (deeper (" 

“ Vet. I went to the (eneral’a hotel mw nifbt. 1 n'Ur • 
jiarcei uf people in eoidier'e ctotiw* ttiore, meiubiair te with 
great Air cape on their heade. f did sot atey mm (bait flee 
minute*, .ia to what 0te)‘ tbou^t abont sw, 1 aw entiMtly 
inditrerntt. It wa* boih* of hhrtr bnauuM.!' 

*' rerlmpa you are a f'aritei Do you not btliera that ^ 
elder branch of the Buarboca i« eSbctaally and for p«*r diaiu* 
Iwnted ? Will the new king be able to vaatain Umaaif on the 
throne ? la be bcaieat iu hit tirofeaftoaa to tbe {leopie P’ 

I tell yon I took no iatenait in their local poiidea. 1 tealiy 
forget, if I ever knew, which it the elder branch. Why, yew 
know, they cut off tlie oldeat ona'a head. Tbiqr laid (hat 
(liarle* the Tenth had ran away aoine where, with aavetai ear> 
riage looda of hia faniily. I don't know whether be witt think 
it an ol^'t to go back. 1J« aeemed to nw to be a gentle* 
manly man, and they said be waa xomething of a gpOttmMa. 
How thc>- will fix it I can’t teU ; and the Lord knowa, I don’t 
care.” 

“ 1 don't mppoae yon do. Sow, I believe, yon am boRMt, 
But 1 cannot believe that you do not know the dilKnwace be* 
tween good colTee and tbe etulT yon are drinkiag." 

It M to be noted, that the anbappy Peter, n^ile thie die* 
conrac wa« in l acg re ae , had put on the table a waiter, with a 
■timagc aaaortiiwBt of CKKsktay, and poured into two rape, 
from a tea-pot, a brown tif|oid, which Mr. Oteen, after having 
iwt into it matmial* repraaeBtedivo of araar and aoiik, waa' 
■wall .Wing. 

I ail mdiflhrent aboat the qualify of eMft*. Botratryoil 
mention it, I doubt whether tbie m tbe article ata8. ■' glow* 
and'K.uiy, it tfaia coflbe f” ' 

» 1 •iiOttidaay,air,*'aaid Abel, aftaraMStierite teepeeteon 
of Lake’* ifyected cop, ** that (hew inifkl be eoaie coflew 
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gTonodi) in it. Bnt the landlord has really been ao insolent to 
me, that, nnlem you '‘are aboat letting me lick bim; it is of no 
use to talk about it.” 

“ I don’t care whether you lick him or not. It will make 
the coffee no better, either way.” 

“ Axe yon going to eat that egg ?" asked Lake. 

” Certainly not. I am indifferent about eggs and chickens 
too; bnt I confess I do not like tiiia om* at all.” 

It is nnneoessaiy, and would be dull to record, in this place, 
fhrther specimens of the manner of the honest jmco-curaiite 
whose small gray eyes could not be made to assume expression, 
by the introdocUou of any topic whatever; and who showed 
himself so totally destitute of curiosity as to tlie situation of 
his own family and friends, that he did not in any way advert 
to theif%xistencea. In one point alone. Lake knew that he 
was sensitive; and that was, in his pocket. And, vgth this 
sensitivmiess, an affair in which he took a det>p interest was 
so intimately connected, that be determined to push his in- 
<10iriea farther, before Green had fallen in with other company, 
whose advice, unless it cost him something, be would be sure 
to take, as he had done that of &lr. Bistre. Green agreed to 
change hislodgings for&witb, and to iiut up at the hotel where 
Abel bad seen fit to do{)Osit the {n'incipal part of bis luggage 
without consulting him; and to accompany Lake home. Had 
it not been for the reason mentioned, the latter would, with 
pleasure and c<mtempt, if the two sensations be compatible,, 
have left him to the enjoyment of bis nU-admirari philosophy. 
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CHAPTEB Iv. 

“OMvmui) uba.jtt I Ml aMilH* bwiM.iMt tnitrili nwtliir 
u vittaHMa, yM I Ml mU.”—K momt. 

I'Hii fatfapr of Grera, • nuui of mbataace, had diiectod hia 
•rill that hi* aon niioaM fraael for a cartain tbno aflar taaioffl- 
oiraf aea,aud bad madohia rigbt to aoeooed to the poaoMlioB 
jf half of hta property, contingent upon mairying om of Bm 
langhtera of Mr. Brown within a limited period aftar Ida ra* 
turn from abroad. In caae he declined doing ao, flw imdaty 
waa to be divided among the tnatator*a other rdafivaa. thg 
y oung gratleman had but raidy viaitad bia county ftwiaa 
before fala di^iartare. He obaarred, very aewdbly, ttat aoM, 
aftfaam might die before it would ha naoeaaaiy for Mat to fUflt' 
the conditioo attached to the tiaipMat: and tet it wpM It 
time enough to aaa about it whan he could inako Me aa l actt w 
rroiffthalive onea. He had never written hoiM dmiag bin 
abaame; taor had the impteanomi madt by the brief «Ubi> 
tioaof faimarif, witii which he had ctmdeaoendad to fovovr 
them, been andh aa to ovate any livalaiiip or jealona feaHaig in 
the breaato of the foir Mieaes Brown. Thia little ex{laaBttan 
ia neeeaauy here. 

Green’a reception at toe honee of Ue nnela Into anw forMd 
and frigid to toe extanciie. TTmt aariahle foati^ wm, in de ed, 
ahnoet too engiy to indulge thrir netatal enrioaity to know 
whera their tiagnlar raieiive bad been, end what he had bent 
ahont for two yaeia. Ha waa, howem, perfaefry at Ua naan, 
and aeemed very w^ pheacd with hknaelfi ^ yritoa toe 
convnmatkm,or rntoer ^ qacethadeg OB tooir pnH»aad nn* 
■abafretory leapcmaea on liia, oaaaed for aotoe a ittoa, and 
an » narfttl pnaae" eBaBed,hebeytottf1t»ad toegMwa jfO d y af 

K 
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tiie pAtriarchs, in a bible tiiat lay on the table beside whicli 
he lat. 

Bat Miaa Lacy Lake was detenmned to renew the attack 
on a topic m whiGb she took more interest than m the recent 
events of tiie yVench revolntion, in which Green had borne the 
oonspicoons part before-mentioned by himself. “ George” 
mdCUMf, * do Jrou mean to pay a visit soon to Shorthills ? or 
woald it suit yon better to have the Shorthills come to 
yOnf” 

M f am inditfeient about it,” said Green, with an off-hand 
ahr iff good nathre, and witti perfect gravity. 

Mm. Lake regarded him with a scmtinizmg glance; and 
aeeiitg bimanfficpKsdveaiid nnconcemed as before, observed— 
* Too do not mean, ffiBn, to take your legacy, ‘ with the bnr- 
tben annexed,* as the lawyers call it” 

"Sorriy I do,** said Green, with come little animation. 
"Abt** lie added, after pondeiing for a moment, “when Lacy 
of Shorthills coming here, I thought she meant the peo- 
l^e. I ffie hills cannot travel.” 

“I mutt say then," said Misa Lacy, “you made as'con- 
Mutsd and Ongallast a reply aa I ever heard of.” 

''And as abominably foolirii,” said her mother. 

"'Wtf,” asdd Green, “I know notiuiig ahont their arrange- 
uenta; but If it ia equally convenient for them to visit the 
tow, I esmnot conceii’e what difference it can make, as it is 
a aettiod aflhir." 

"A bottled aShirl” iterated Mr. Lewis, in sorprise. 

**'Why,'«iBy diamot npbet the will—can they ? I beheve it 
ia aatSod aa mmdi ta the law can make it^ 

•* But ia not the consent the taffy of some little conse- 
qMasminlMlOalllf** aiMlMimLncy. 

•anyimtte 'Gidb’imiiDeik. tf 1 am mdy—aa 1 am— to com- 
fM* te amattamit on my part, aome one of ftem must 
l i ahwii f,- w I Hats anHho prffyerfy wilhont any condition. I 
tatbimfttiaaisBte iba 
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“ Do yon feel no curiosity to know which one of them, if 
either, may be disposed to smile upon you! For I beliere, 
you most be reiVised by all, or united to one, if yon wish to 
enjoy the legacy." 

“ I have thought of the inconvenience of that. And since 
it is a matter of perfect inditTerenoc to me, who only remem¬ 
ber that they aw three wholesome-looking girls (they did 
think Barbara scrofulous, but it was a mistake), f am sure 
they bad better fix it among themselves. If the affbctkms of 
either are engaged, this will be decidedly more convenient. 
And if they are all fiee, it will save much trouble if tb(^ will 
tosaitup." 

“ It certainly would have been far better for Troy, If the 
three goddesses.had setUed their disirate in tiiat manner,^ 
said Lewis. ' 

“ Cousin George is no Paris, however," nid Lucy, who was 
considerahjy provoked by what she considered affectatfOs 
imperturbable impatience. '*1 am writing to HborthiBs to« 
day. Perhaps you would like me to communicate yonir irtoefa 
ai^ inientioiis on this subject: or will you write aa 'FfdaUe 
general' to the ladies youniclf. I think'it would be a’v«y 
great curiosity.” 

“It uxiuid look odd on the back of the letter,” said the sin¬ 
gle-minded Uremi. “ If 1 wrrote, it should be, of course, to 
uncle Brown, or to Amt But, as it will be iWrfectly conve¬ 
nient for you, while yon are writing, I wish you would say 
that I await the wanmands of the femily; and ftal any aw 
nngement which wQl be most convenient to tiMm, wiB he 
altogether htdi&'ient to me.” 

1 eball do so, most assnredly.” 

“lam obliged to you. We have time mxmcdi to span; bnt 
aa casualties may occur, toe sooiwr they atrw^gti it, toO better 
far the*" At to myself, if I do not bear ftom tons swin, 1 
believe 1 will take three strawe of dilfcteat lengthy «■* 
dmw gym And 1 wffl write letten, te be mri in 
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oi^w accordingly. 1 will get a lawyer to make a dranght 
for me, and request an answer, by return of mail, to each, in 
easel have occasion to send them all. As it is a matter of 
business, which must be attended to, it strikes me that this 
is the least inconvenient plan. 1 must go to see about various 
matters. So I wish you a good morning." 

" I am sorry,” said the good Mrs. Lake, “for whichever of 
the poor girls may be so unlucky as to become the wife of 
such a piece of asbestos. It will be hoiieless to try either to 
mend his head, or to break his heart. Perhaps, however, he 
might be made to go tame about the house.” 

“Of all things," said Lucy, “to use George’s favourite 
phrase, ‘that would be the least convenient.* But how do 
you like his ‘ arrangements,’ as he calls them, I«wis?" 

“Admirably well. 1 hope yon will do him justice in re¬ 
porting what tliey are." 

“ I cannot conceive," said Mrs. Lake, “ why you Should be 
particularly pleased with any way in which the bear may 
choose to suck his paws; and I think it may look indelicate 
in Lucy to say any. thing about it. You have been wasting 
the morning to no purpose whatever, and your father will be 
displeased. It is of no consequence to you which of the 
girls is to be sacrificed; for one of them must be; or else 1 
do not understand Mr. Brown’s character." 

Bo much the good lady knew about Her domestic relations. 
Lewis withdrew to write a letter. Glowing, affectionate, and 
full of amaranthine hope, were its contents. Lucy’s could not 
have been nnamnsing. 'We are authorized to publish a portion 
of tiiat written by Mr. Lake, senior. 

•' Dear Brother Brown;— 

“Yonrs of the 16th ult wss duly received. I notewhst 
you asy shout George Green. He has just returned from 
Ptaacs. 1 have not seen him, but by what 1 learn ftom my 
fhmily, he isas greata fool as ever; aad esa give ao sccoont 
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of hioMelf mnce hi« departuio. Yon will recollect tint I 
alivAyg told you tbii would be the caie. I sever waa miataken 
in my life in any opinion I formed from an obaervation of cha* 
racier. It meat be ascribed, to Providence alone, and to no com* 
mon sense of his own, tltat he baa come back in a whole akin. 
1 cannot help using plain language, tliough it is in reference to 
one who is to be yonr son-in-law; for he says he will take 
either of the girls you may choose to send him, whm it suiia 
his own convenience. The puppy! I think the property be¬ 
queathed to him on this condition is estimated at twice its 
value; and that the title to ’the real eatate is very duubtiU, 
He is, at any rate, an incorrigible blockead, who wilt toon 
run through it, together with his own, if he luis not sijuan* 
dered that already. Lewis ferreted him out of a place, which 
is a low gamiug house and grog-shoji, this morning. It is my 
duty to suggest these things, and 1 know you will duly appre* 
preciate tlie disinterestedness of my motives. Cotton is 
rising, &c.” 

It was true that the only pecuniary interest which Mr. 
Lake had in the matter was, that in case of Oreen'i not mar¬ 
rying according to the will, two-flfths of the moiety would go 
to hll own children. But it cannot for a moment be supposed 
that such mercenary considerations were thought of, when the 
happiness of one of his nieces was, as he believed, seriocsly at 
stake. 
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CHAPTER.V. 

And to 1 won my Generieve, 

My bright and bcmitcoiu t»ride<>—CoueBines* 

Thk sweet influence of spring, now well advanced towards 
Iier young maturity,—the fragrance of her prolific breast,—her 
Boft delightful whispera) after she had left off the irrational 
crying hysterics to which she was too much addicted in March 
and April,—a^>ictnreeqvc grove where every thing was bud¬ 
ding, and the violets yet gave forth their gentle perfiime,—a 
iwelty brook with its moat insinuating susurration—the young 
moon and the conscious stars, with their mildest, kindliest 
sweetest asjiects—the impalpable dew, and the gentle air 
which make all vegetating things quiver with joy—-a clean 
trunk of a prostrate tre? to sit down upon—^no mosquitoes— 
and the intolerable insolence of Mr. Green—all these, together 
with a more than half-ri^io partiality for him, conspired to 
favour the suit of Willis White, as he told Betsey Brown, what 
she had had a shrewd suspicion of before, that he loved her 
hetier than any thing else he could think of in the’way ol^m- 
parison. 

It did not hurt her feelings to be told so; for it c^sed her of 
all '^oub^ she might have bad npon the sul^ct. And though 
wniite sold calicoes, tape, shad, onions, &e., and wonld have 
bean glad to sell any thing, except human fiosh, that be could 
come honestly by, and could make an honest profit np<m, he 
was {lerhapa as worthy of the handsome Betsey’s love as any 
paladin could have been wlw ever ran in debt to a blacksmith 
ibr tinkering up his mail harness. He “ told bis love” with 
the honest mmplicity of a freeman and an equal, so far as birth 
was concerned, to the object of his adoration, with unaflbeted 
ardour, and with a sufficiently inteivsting degree of embarrass¬ 
ment. He was not blind nor deaf to the spectacles and voices 
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of oatare; nor wonld he have been to bad he never lead aay 
jioeme or romancee, to which, indeed, he waa very little ad* 
dieted. He knew that ehad, and onioni, and tape, ai^ calK 
coe«, and oveiy other ortlblc that is sopiKwed to be neeibl or 
ornamental, moat be sold by somebody or another in a world, 
of which we ahonid have more reason to be proud, if ctni* 
science, honour, and faith were not also vendible commoditiea. 

In the beginning of their ramble, Betaey had told her lover, 
with her usual frankness, the substance of the communication 
which had been received, n-lative to the arrival of Mr. Orean, 
and the manner m which he had expressed his views and ia* 
tentions. Miss Lake certainly had not given too Uttk cMonr 
to her account, not to make it faithful. 

“ ’ITiat cousin t«reen of yours,” said White, " matt be very 
unhappy, or must a very foolish by{H>crite, to say that ha is 
indiflureut as to all things. Is there any thing in natoia that 
is always the same—always insensible F Those monastic' 
looking evergreens—are they not greener now, when yon and 
the spring are visituig them, Betsey 'r Is not the mow on titoaa 
old rocks newer and brighter f Ttic power that govetna all 
the economy of creation is not indifferent oven to the fidling 
of a sparrow, liow can man be so, who is but a little lower 
tbao the angels, and for whose companion woman waa madcf 
Nature teaches ns to love, and to love in the proper season 
after her own examples. Does not that beauUfai star seem to 
oscillate with a more tremnlous and liijuid lustre now, than it 
does m winter, when it coldly exhibito ita diamond radiance f 
Docs It not now seem to smile, snd to be glad ? Why do tta 
birds sing more sweetly V Why do the shad come up the 
rivet* m such quantities 'r" And thus be went <m, tonooenily 
committing a plagioriam upon the Pastor Fido, wUeb Betsey 
tboogbt at least as pretty as she would have tbouadit Unco’s 
remonstrance to Bylvio, had she read it in the sweet wueic of 
Gnarini. 

“ Good evening. Miss Brown. How do you do, Mr. White 
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It is 8 chanaiog sight, isn’t it? I beard you talking about 
■had. 'Will they be plenty this season ?” Thus spoke Mr. 
Ochre, who dealt in paints and oils, and who was one of Mr. 
'White’s best cnstomers. He had fetched a walk to the same 
romantic spot which had witness^ the confession of Mr. 
White, and bis gracious absolution by his mistress. 8o it is 
always in human life. Feeling, fancy, fhn, flourish, and fact 
are jnmbled togeflier. But Betsey loved Willis none the less 
for the intermption, and assured him as they walked home to¬ 
gether, arm in arm, that she would never marry George Green 
under any circnmstances whatever. If her papa and mamma 
assented she would marry him (White); and if she did not 
marry him, she would not marry anybody else. Those, she 
■aid, were her sentiments. And she was as honest and whole- 
souled a girl, independently of her personal attractions, as any 
virtuous democrat could wish to lioast of as his bride. And 
now that she is a matron, it would b * improiier, were not her 
name and her other “ ciroSmstances” so adumbrated, that the 
great world cannot identify her with these allusions to facts, 
to |Hit up in print that prayer fur her happiness which all good 
peoide who know her do in their hearts. May she be always 
happy in her husband’s still fond regard! May she still have 
cause to resiiect him! May she attend no six-day meetings, 
nor any other profanities! May her childn'n grow up wise, 
and strung, and beautiful! And may she live, during the 
natural time of life, blessing, and being blessed—and then ex¬ 
pire witti resignation and hope as her attendant angels I 
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C IIAPTEB VI. 

Thm u* nuidriu in .Seotiud, mm Itrnlf hf lu. 

Who would gUdiy bo bride to the young Loehinvwr. 

WniTiin Scott. 

With eerry piming. eeery prudent part. 

Sty, whnt can Chloe want I She waou a heui. 

!•<»«. 

The same star* and groves, and jwnsively marmurtof limlet, 
(inivcring ever and anon with silver light, tbrongh the over¬ 
hanging branches and bushes, witnessed the suit of Lawyer 
Black, a* the cockneys of the village called him, to the stately 
Barbara. He bad |iroved himself an ingenions advocate in the 
causes of other {HKiple, but felt considerably more embamMaed 
in pressing his own. He managed, however, to make hia ap¬ 
plication sufllcieiitly intelligihte. Miss Barbara cast downtier 
eyes, and jterhaiis blushed. Hhe withdrew k-r arm from the 
aup]x>rt of fier suitor, gently however, and fur the ostensibile 
purjtose of taking out her handkerchief from her reticule. Black 
might have thought tliat it was for tin’ purpose of allowing 
him to make a genuflexion. He did make one, at any rate, 
and sought to seire tin; hand with the handkerchief in it; for¬ 
getting that the lady might want to wipe her bright eyes, or 
otherwise to employ her cambric. 

“ Bise, Mr. Black," she said, with no extraordinary show of 
agitation. “1 am honoured by your preference; but I must re¬ 
fer you to my father, by whose decision I shall wholly be 
governed. Vou know in what peculiar circowstances we are 
placed." 

“ I know that you have heard of the arrival of Mr. (ireeB," 
said Black, with anxiety, and a feeling of ro<<rlifi<’sfion at the 
coolnexs of her m.anmT, amkset terms of k>r re|dy; " and 
therefore I ventured to riskn*cri>*p* tt*" •‘"“i asking you to 
decide on my bappinm. Has he solicited four hand 
M 5 
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Mira Barbara did blush in reply to this question, but Black 
nuftook the cause of the crimson sufTasion, until she answered 
hesitatingly—" No!" It was' uttered ig a tone unsatisfactory 
to the suitor. 

“ Then,” e«id he, “ indeed I know of no other peculiar reasons 
why 1 s&oviid not now urge the dearest wish of my heart. He 
may soon presetif himtoTf—and your fiithet may compel you 
either to accept him, or to be disobedient. But tell me now, 
iJarbaraj tell me—what have I to hope from yourself? I have 
xio presumptuous hope—but I have fondly imagined that 1 
warf not utterly ihdilfereht to you. 'Was it a delusion P” 

" It'by, certainly, Mr. Black, I highly esteem your good 
^pialities, and your society has afforded me pleasure. Nor— 
hor did I meau to intimate to the contrary. But my father’s 
■#ill must be law to me. Want of filial piety is a bad omen 
for inatrimonial felicity.” 

“ She got that bit of morality, with tbe other formal scrap 
she uttered first, by heart at school; or has heard her mother 
(ptotie it,” thought Black. 

“ I will make my application then forthwith—^bnt, do you, 
Barbara, do you care about its fate ? I fear that confounded 
Mr. Orecnwfll be in its way.” Itis vexation made him speak 
in his usual manner, and rather technically. But, as he 
watdied the expression of the truly handsome (rather than 
lorMy) lineaments of her to whom he spoke, admiration and 
'eirarmth of another description returned. “ I feel that I rosy 
he, am unworthy of you, Barbara, except in the sincerity of my 
love. Tour Image has lived in roy heart, and floated beJbre 
my eyes, waking, musing, or dreaming, since first I saw yon. 
1 hav4 worshipped it as 1 have never worshipped, never can 
worship any otoer. I would &in believe that some little re¬ 
sponsive interest in tbe heart of^^ original may be awakened 
as to tiie resnlt of the conference with your father. Pardon 
mo if 1 ask too jfinch—■hot do you wish me success t” 
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‘'Indeed, I do hope that ^ molt may be ibrtmiite ftt* iH 
partiee. But let os retora homewaid.** 

£ve& this eqaivocal response, delivered la raflMr a kindBer 
tone than the young’ lady had previously spokm iB, |!ave Wme 
couKolation to the lover, and be chose to construe it Ihvourahly, 
as she again took his profTered am. But presentiy, eotwHIk- 
standing the delight with which such a oonstmctiOB, and still 
more the pleasore of such contact made his veias thrill, h« 
could not help considering the ras- as it was mads (to nse 
the languid of his profession), and, in making out Ids jwfixs, 
bo did not like the looks of them. lie witbi^, therefore, to 
have it antenih it. 

“ Should Mr. Brown make no other objection than tiiat tiihi 
invisible Green may claim your hand—and he will do U, that 
is, (irei'n will, if he has eyes—are my hopea to be a contingent 
ngnaiuder 'f I beg jiardon, are they to depend upon the ca¬ 
price of Green, Barbara He began in uttered meditation, 
and ended in an interrogatory, ' 

Barbara was peqilexed—for more reasons than Blade waa 
aware of, who knew nothing about thi* “three straws;” on 
the longitude of which his contingent remainder was to de- 
js nd. She had jM-rsuaded herself that this was a jest, hot still 
the pride of her spirit felt all the humiliation of her position. 
She certainly did prefer an indifferent husband, who was very 
rich, to an im]MM«ium<d and really agreeable suitor, who bad 
his own fortune to make by a {n'oleatioo. could only re¬ 
port to her own fortnulary. 

“ My neliofu must depend altogether on the pkusurs of my 
father, to which my feelings must be subdoed.” 

Here, on turning info a path tliat led imssediately to ths 
vitl.ige, they were met by Bella, and a young gentieaan on 
whose arm she waa leaning, who ww no other toan Master 
Lake. 

“ M e were sent to look aBm- yon,” said the latter, as Mist 
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Baiiwra welcomed hie eppeerMioe, with the most unembar* 
naeed fnmlmeM. “ Where k conun Beteey ?” 

Am rite edced ^ queetioa, the image* of Beteey and her 
■watB emerged from an alley in the hanging grove*, and an* 
Bwered it by a visible exhibition of tbemielvee. They looked 
remartobly cheerfbl, though Mia* Beteey’* cheek was rather 
iliufaed, aa rite received her cooain’* wonted ealnte. 

« Maanna," said Bella, “ sent us to find yon. She thought 
ycm might be lost in the woods, and did not know yon had 
found errant cavaUera to take care of yon. She is riarmed to 
death about that old influenza of yours, sister Betsey; and 
your pulmonary symptoms, sister Bartiara; and fatiier is all 
but sweating about it.” 

" And ao,” said Betsey, laughing, “ they serrt yon to get 
fid of yonr toothache, did they, to look for us ?" 

“I Blink we had better proceed homeward,” said Mr. 
Black. “ The night ft chilly and damp." * 

So ha took the lead with his fair and graccfhl partner, while 
White and Betsey followed at a reasonable and flnctuating 
distance. 

"We need not ‘progress backwards,’ Bella,” said Lake. 
" I have a thousand other things to tell you.” 

" You must tell them to me at home, Lewis, to-night or to¬ 
morrow, you know. Vou are in no hurry.” 

They did not seem to he in any sjiecial huriy; at any rate 
they did not tread o]H>n the hud* of Mr. White and Betsey. 
Mr. Black, marching at a more regulated pace, in the van, 
said to Barbara, after a dumb silence of some minutes’ dura¬ 
tion,—^' Mias Brown, with yonr permiarion, I shall leave the 
naderateoding between ua subject to the exception of either 
party. I cannot consent to the arrangement dfhfiif me—I 
beg pardon—Barbara, I shall not speak to your fatber very 
eoon,—nor—^nor—until we have h better understanding.” 

A* yon please, Mr. Black. You have a right to censult 
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your own feelings—and I must comply wifli my doty. And 
1 tbinJc you need not be too precipitate. Ton have my beat 
wishes whenever propriety permits. B<m toir," ai^ rim 
gracefully waved her gloved hand to him, as she disdiargad 
him, and entered her father's door. 

“ She may remain a femme t -le, for alt I care," gmmUed 
Mr. Black, in his riwnghts, as be stalked homeward. "I 
want no lapsed legacies. She is a handsome girt; bntdw 
has no more heart than Bacon on Uses; and no more utility 
either. What use would she be of to me, except pattii^ me 
to useless expense?” And, so moralising, be went whittling 
to hie i|aartera, striving to feel merry, or at least indifferent; 
and being, in eooth, quite sad. 


{ HAPTEIl Vm. 

Bomo in b«r «iv 

ThronH na *ereii hilU» the AallchiiM ^ 

lUnrmc Um! ruttdcT i* of v«ne». 

(>M the day after Mr. Green’s interview with bis relations, be 
was sitting in a largo and public room, amokiug a cigar, in 
comi>auy with Mr. .Sun .Senna, dork to a firm of wholesale 
druggist?, and Mr. Isaac Indigo, aNo a dork in another estob* 
lidmient. Ifo had just received a note, delicately folded and 
aealed, inviting him to a aoin^ that evening, at the houae 
of a most riMpectable family, related to, and on terms eX intl- 
raacy with his own. It was lying on the table—that is, such 
a portion of it as had not been used to ignite the twisted ni> 
cotian. 

" Lto you mean to go to this srrape, Grren T' said .Steima. 

“! don't know. I am indiffermit about imrties,—per¬ 
fectly.” 

” I wouldn't go. I know several who have been to theae 
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§6it6e», ai i^ey call them, and they say it is the gteatesi bore 
in the world. They give no feed. There is nothii^ but cof¬ 
fee, and lemonade, and dope. They talk about books, and 
have foreigners who parhz-vous it in their own lingo. You 
understand French, however, of course.” 

" iio, thank God, 1 was indifTerent about it. I got along 
well enough without it. Slow-and-Basy picked up enough to 
get what we wanted." 

'• I can Sive yon both an invitation to a very nice party to¬ 
night,” said indigo. “You mxtxl go along with me. Mrs. 
Vermilion is going to blaze it out. She is going the whole 
figure, i dare say there will be a tremendous siiueeze, and 
there will be plenty of fun, and no ceremony. You must go. 
Green.” 

“ M'ell, I don’t care, if you say so. But I think that stiueez- 
ing is inconvenient: and I am indifTerent about fun.” 

” (Jh I you won’t be when yon get into it. If you knew 
Polly Pink and Kate Cochiloo, they’d tickle the indifference 
out of you.” 

“ I must say that fickliug is decidedly inconvenient. 1 am 
indifferent about being introduced to them ; but I will go along 
with you, if you wish it.” 

“ You will be pleased, I am sure. But, as 1 am alive, here is 
a kind of namesake of yours—in an audible whis{)er, meant 
fat belieard, ho continued- ” Mr. Green-Bice, one of the most 
disffu^shed poets and literary characters alive.” 

“I am hidiflbrent about poets and literature,” said Mr. 
Green, “though I must confess 1 had rather not see aucli 
verties as these”—pointing to some of the then popular lines of 
Cocutus Tndteus, in a newspaper of the day, which the judi- 
cion* editor characterized as ttraim from his lyre, far sweeter 
than the obscurities of Wordsworth, or the foreign affectations 
of Scott. 

“ It is a great pitj- not to be able to relirit poetry,” said 
Siesiia. “ I canfiot express myself exactlyhnt there is some- 
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ftSng or othor olianning about thtm ver«e«—iiiai I (Iob'I iui* 
deratasd." 

"Wliat is poetry?” said Mr. Crecn, j’s-sming. 

“ Oh!” said Indigo, “ if I was ssiSctently funiliar Within, 
Mr. Oreen, I would venture to suggest tliat people may t»at 
such a question ftom a man who has been educated, and who 
has travelled, like you, as gross affectation. 

“ I aro indifferent as to how people treat it, or as to know¬ 
ing what poetrj' it. Bat I don’t know.” 

“ (Jod bless me, ray dear sir, don’t yon know tiiat it is flie 
language of (he passions, expressed in regular numbers ?” 

” I did not know it, indi't'd. 1 think that cnrsittg and 
swearing is inconvenient. I am indiffertmt as to whether it is 
donein regular or irregular mimlaTS.” 

“ Vou will never get along with Miss Pink, unless yon can 
talk to her about poefry. Certuinly you can see that this ar¬ 
ticle about (leiieral Jackson's conduct in vetoing the grand 
Krie Canal is prose ‘i" 

“ 1 suppose it is. I am indiff-nnf atwnit pros**; but I must 
say that I don’t like mi.,h prose as that.” 

“ M'ell now—this is jsH trj-, Hear a little of it— 

*’ How titmly the phnniora wiofg 
Rfftvffvn the miKmbmm ftnd Chr vitve. 

Of inAoy »» U'ltiOtt 

lu nuUeorc o>r the ' 

Like twilight, when the 
£xse?Ti4M'e«rru, otMuirart* 

So wtepkttg tnerntry ftmUly myt. 

Though lifr b» 4«vk» thct«'t l«*ue htr* !* 

Isn't that sweet? Ain’t there a kind of twang about it? 
Titm't iweby, Mr. Oreen.” 

“ I dare say. I don’t know what it means ; but I don’t 
about knowing. Don't trouble youtwdf to tell me-^tbongh if 
you want to, 1 am indifferent as to bearing it. If that is 
poetr}’, I am satisdod that there is too much of itbnt what 
an everlastiag quantity titere most is* that is not burnt upf” 
Here, whittng off a beauttfu! column of blue smoke, he threw 
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vwmy the uncoDsumed end his cigar, and took another 
ttom a box of real Cabanas. Thongb he might have profeased 
Umself indiffijrent aa to cigars h» certainly did not like any 
other than the best. 

“ Mr. Green,” said Mr. Sienna, who had {shovelled himself 
artmnd in many eccentric circles, after and with the poet to 
make bis own and their mutual consequence better understood 
by the democrats who were loungring or walking about the 
contiguous premises —“ allow me to introduce to you,—and 
yon to him—Mr. Green-Bice; poetry is the subject of our 
conversation ; and if he cannot tell you about it, there’s 
nobody can.” 

" I was tr^ng,” said Indigo, “ by the music of this charm- 
. ing ode, as well as I could make it out, to give Mr. Green an 
idea of the mysterious harmony which makes poetry most 
poetical.” 

"What! that stuff!" said Green-Bice (who would have 
been none tlie worag for having been indued in less sordid in¬ 
teguments in tiie linen line), “ why the poor fellow that made 
it doesn't understand how to count his fingers. Ho belongs to 
the bake school of poetry P” 

'-lam indifibrent about it,” said Green, "but 1 did not 
know G>at my uncle bad set' up a charity school. I certainly 
won’t Mbscribe to it." 

“ Oh, Mr. Green’s uncle’s name is Lake, Mr. Bice,” said 
Indigo. " You do not mean him. I have beard before of the 
Lake school of poetry. What is it?” 

" Wby, sir, if I was called upon to tell yon what it is, I 
should have to go through so much explanation, that I should 
be wearied, and you would be so likewise. There are many 
articlea ip the Kdtnburgh Review which show what it ia But I 
oaa tell you owe thing which you B])prebend without much 
trouble. It isa school, sir, in which dte yrorndg of language is 
sacrifioed. Now, sir, you can dearly underataad wtet 
pnMody ia, if yo« will Ustan to me and mark me. fii^r a 
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p—wg e (iron the fint of our poete, m laet reriwd Iqr biai ia 
Ua tireotieft edition. Now mark the regularity’ of Ote fjnnlli 
—the tum-H, the fl^pring and mi^ric and claaridk 

which pevadea it; 

•• How ohf fHendibi]) f i» thj ntsfie ehann I 
Our aottb to h««rt> U) worm f 

Withis Uif r««lm i)oditearA*fiNrrtBg«HiiMl 
It baud, nor t'ftlB oa^ Abel there art found f 
Confcnto) Mewtehlp brintit the poutit 
To btd the young eAM^Uont tofUy twellp 
7^ tweett of foftd tooety irapatt* 

WhoMt eordliU balm eaihtltratet the haartp 
The fricitdiy boetmi that ow thaie our grief 
It the beet lanctuary to yield relief j 
To queoiih the fiery atpert of deepalr* 

Ami eeee the labourtag mind of biuf Ite rare.** 

Mr. Bice illaitrated faia n^citation by makiiig iamhica on the 
fingers of bis left hand (one u( which had a crooked joint,) 
with the forefinger of the right. 

“ I am indifferent about heaniig any more of that, air,"Hid 
Green. “ If 1 cared about poetrv’, I i^gieve I conld make 
each myself. But what is that line with a ‘ sanctuary* to it f” 

“ Is the—beat aaoct—twer-ry—to yield relief,” recited Mr. 
Bice. 

” OhI very well. Tliat is in the new dictionary, I anppote. 
They made me call it aanctnary wlien 1 went to achoul; but 
I am indifferent as to prununeiation. If you call it aanktery, 
your will answer well enongh. But I thongbt yon had 

to double up your fnnkir twice when you said it first. Won't 
yon smoke a cigar 'f or are yon indiffecent about it !* I never 
swear; but for heaven's sake, if it ia not ineonveaient to you 
to stop reading that, it will be very conveaieBt to me.” 

Green actually seemed interested in this matter, and inspired 
too on the occasion; for he called for a bottie of wine, of 
which Bice availed himaelf freely, while be delivered the fo|. 
lowing lectare, daring which Green arieep—fiw he «oa!d 

smoke as well aakep as awake. 

” Boeiry, Mr. Giemi, ia a natural art. It ia both inspired 
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Uid mechanicid. If 1 say tii&t flie grass is green (liegging 
Hpur pardon for playing ou yoor name, which 1 do not mean 
to do), do I talk poetry ? No. 'lUiy not ? Because there is 
no canons jingle, or metrical arrangement. If I say, 

*< Tht snu* U pt*B, 

Ai may be Meo,** 

is poetry. Why? Becaiise it rbjnftea. There are no 
epitheto in it withont meaning; and there is no sentiment iii it 
without pathos. It is easy, and not careless; polished, and 
not laborious. Its decorations are not tawdry, and it cannot 
be mads more elegant without losing its simplicity. The 
rersification is neither sluggish nor rugged. All who have 
any relish for delightful melody will be charmed with it; be¬ 
cause it is congenial to the‘soul of every true bard. But, 
believe me, Mr. Ureen, that the injudicious praise which some 
poets hare received from pretended friends and sciolous 
editors of newspaplll has been Uieir great misfortune.” 

“ Sci — what?” said Urecn. “I used to have a pointer that 
we called Si, because Us ns^ was Syphax; and 1 knew a 
nigger called Si-Van Brunt. However, 1 am indifferent about 
knowing ttie meaning of it; don't inconvenience yourself to 
explain.” 

Mr. Bice regarded him with an air of commiseration, and 
having got a small knot around him of tavern loungers, pro¬ 
ceeded,—while Green incensed the oraclfe by puffing volumes 
of aromatic smoke into Us eyes, nostrils, and mouth,—as fol- 
lowt: , 

“ Sevetal of our New Etogtand poets, Mr. Green, ue not 
wH&oOt tidents. A species ^ devemess marks many of their 
produc^ioin; and would, were it not deformed by the bad 
sfyle of the disagreeable school, which so unhappy infects H—” 

"iidiwts what?” said Mr. Green. the species of 

cleverness. But what infects that? Oh! Hk dwagreeaUe 
sdMol. Go on, sir, though 1 am iadifitemit about it.” 
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“1 wry, dr,” mid Bice, rather teirtilj*, “ tint ^ ^ triple 
of the diragrreeable school so unhappily infects the wfetiAdt 
cleremeM natural to the race, that we do not know whkt it 
means.” 

“ Nor I either,” said Mr.Oiwn. •' If ttie schuoi is offemrit-e, 
chloride of lime is cheap enough.” 

“ < Si, my (iod!" exclaimed Bice. “ l>o you really n«* know, 
Mr. fJreen, that the friends of Wordsworth, Southey, 
ridge, .‘ftelley, and flw whole Irila* of intellectual iwets have 
never succeeded in making any of their works (lojHtlar f 

“ Keally I do not. And I am nnlly indifferent about it.” 

“ .“0 I presume you are,” said Bice, with a satiidied air Of 
sQ|)erlativc conceit. ‘‘ But you have some idea of musie, Br. 
(Ireen—of the melody of numbers.’' 

“ 1 know tlie diflereiice fietweeii ynnkee Doodle and Old 
Hundred ; but I am ivn/ uidiffcn-nt atsmt music.” 

” Hut sorely the rhi/ifmiu.- of the following charming and 
original metre must strike your ear 

•' Ant thausU Ow vlatiy tsmpnt ngt tlw wUle, 

OomtwUc dial} tJitf mght tntifuUe t 

Or iit#>ra-ry oucUt it* cliana* Imixart 
To pirate tfw fMOtj anti improve tbe ttcmrt.** 

“ I am indifferent about literature," said Mr. Green, “ but 
tin* last line is ‘ fished,’ as the boys used to aay -wben I went 
to school, from a poet named Searson, Who Wita, craay. I re¬ 
member it very welt) because it had in it a |seture of General 
AVashington,” 

“ Jlihed from Searson! < A, Mr. Green!” 

“ Why certainly it ia. I used to know a good deal of his 
pooto' by’heart. I am indifferent about remembering sneb 
things, but it ran somewhat in this fitmon;— 

• To vhmm the teirr Midi 4iv«it ebr leiotls 
UoM pfoadac K««e» will iitiU the thovgtita * 


“ *• pretty, mdeed/’ «ud Mr. V«rdijpri«> one of 
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the volnnteen at fiiii conclave; and the reet langhed pro* 
miscnoosly. 

“ You perceive, Mr. Green,” said Bice, “ that the company 
are laughing, involuntarily, at your expense.” 

" I am indifferent as to laughter. It ie hut like the crack¬ 
ling of thorna under a pot.” Here he prqjeeted “ involun¬ 
tarily,” rij^t up into what the fancy call the “ amellers” of 
Mr. Bice, which made him aneeze, according to no rhythmus, 
tnil-ti, or Lake achool that ever was heard of, or attempted to 
be defined; and the crackling of the thoma waxed louder, and 
grew to be more general and obatreperoua. Bice seemed to 
understand it; for, after saying, “ Depend upon it, Mr. Green, 
that since Wordsworth published his dull and drawling poem 
called the Excursion, there has been nothing publiahed like 
'this poetry in twenty editions, of which I have sjioken to 
you,”—he wen out in what the waiter called a miscellaneous 
way. 

But be is a great yfMier in one of the leading Beviewa, and 
the propriety of jmblishing this scrap of history daring his life 
might be questionable, were it not that of the few passages in 
Mr Green's biography which delicacy allows ua to insert, this 
this is one about which there can be no question. 

liet all land and exclusive glory and renown be allotted to 
him and to toe great Mtecenaa who understands his genius. 


FortuatU unbo*! ti qaid me* nrtoin* {KMcintg 
Nalte dlw uuqu*a mcmoti rot csia^ cro ! 
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t'UAPTER Vni. 

Nudt (It UbanlHin, Biaur (irdt llb«tn 
tcUuB—H ob, 

Now IM lu ilpplB. Bad iltaca tlw daub)* •haAk—T bbbb. 

Why dost jrou doacB vp'to IbM aalUc KnafR ! 

Kbutvcsv Sobo. 

To dMcribe iocwi manaeri •« they appekr in tbe old eitit* of 
oar country, unoog what would bo called in another the mid* 
dling claaace, or the parvfnm, or by aome other name ben 
totally inapplicable, may be an eaay taak to an K»(rliah tooriat 
before he baa got liia land lega. It ia a very bard one for a 
native. At any rate, it the attempt baa ever been mado it haa 
been avfliciently aucceeaful to aave the {mdact from oblivion. 
Broad burlea<)ue, or faithful, grota, proaaic delumatkm might 
convey a picture of particular jtoHiuna of inch aodety to the 
reader; but it would not be recognjjpd *a cbancteiiaiBg 
a apecief. The {^aaca of aach circlea change a| to tiieir minor 
characteriatica with the ebangea of fiiabion; bot there am no 
broad outitnea which mark them alwaya diatinctty. Let m not 
therefore attempt to desenbe the re>unioo of people of ait de- 
acriptiona to which Mr. Green waa taken under the anapieea of 
Vienna and Indigo. Mr. Vermilion waa to &il in two or 
three weeka, at the fartbeat ■, and bia excellent lady waa do* 
termiued that tibe .abow of wealth and pmnp, V it nmat 
temporarily ex]>ire, ahould do ao with eclat, " and ia iminc 
and perfume die away.” 

'ireen-waa pot into the handa of the aooottpiiohod Miaa 
Pink, who bad iuni oeated by her at a piano, in a comer of 
one of the rooma, which waa anfficientiy crowded to make it 
“ iticonvenient” for bim to change bin pomtion. The lady woa 
amaii, pinmp, frank, and Uvrfy, and had good taagUng end 
languialiing eyet. 

“ Don't you doet on nnnnc, Mr. Cmciif” aidd the, m aim 
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concluded the egtcuiion of tiomething which she ttnjuitly al« 
legad to be the compoeition of Boeeini. 

“ No. I don't care any tiring about it. But as it i» juet as 
convenient for you to play now a» not, ^ou might aa well 
go on.” 

“ 'What ahall 1 aing ‘f said Miaa I’ink. “ Kvery thing here 
ia ao old!" 

" 1!&I aiitg any thing. It ia ijuife immaterial to me.” 

“ Everj’ thing that Miaa Polly ainga hue niual fMcinationa 
fiw you. Green, I aupjioac*,” aaid Sienna. 

“ (Ml! yea. Sing any thing. (mly 1 think a very great 
•hiill noiae ia rather inconvenient. 1 believe aome of the 
workt of tliia inatroment are out of order. .Sing aomeBung 
amide. 

FoMy accordingly chanted the following linea, to some sort 
of mi air or another, rolling her eyes occasionally at Green, in 
a very tomdiing manner. 

** Thmtalk of love that gmwn with year>> 

Aa^s by tiien« matured, 

« Duildlfiif In Joy, bedewed by lean, 

By aoetdenu manured. 

IfiM, Ulte Minerra, tartpe aa life, 

Wae bona, and eannot grow. 

" 1 declare 1 forget the next line, Mr. Green. Don’t you 
reounber it?” 

" No I I never care about remembering such veraea. H'i/e 
and wa trill rhyme to them.” 

" Cm», Green, yon must get a iiluce Ibr Mias Fdly for this 
ootilliau,” aaid Sienna. 

“ 1 am totMiy indifierent about dancing. 1 don’t aee any 

tom,” 

" Oh 1 there’s nxmi enough here,” continued rite extempore 
mMter of the oeremoniea; 'ample romn and verge enoa^’ 
as HIBtan says, just where you are. Put your tdiair In the 
OMfwr." 

a» foasB became ^ paairs partoR- of Mua F^y, 
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who yrm di'tomined that ht' ahoald at tiHUit ai<cin to be eoiue* 
thing mun>, »o far m palling, and baiiling, and MiucezingcOBld 
make him «o. She had no idea of •' treading a nfaeare,’* bnl 
wa« fur hop, «kip, and jump, fling*, and rapid gyrationo. t%e 
gallojiade and ma/arka had not been yet ({uite introdacadiatO 
Mra. Vermilion'* coterie. Waltciiig, lioweier, vra* in fiuduW, 
and elu* aiiuouiiced to (in'eu her intention of perflirtning tlmt 
exerciw with him, a* hooii a* it ebutild be practicable. 
oigned to hi* fate, and iierhajM nut altogether diapleaaod With 
having (tome one to take rare .of him, who waa wiliiog to be 
at all the extN-n«e of eouveraation, compliment and invitaMon, 
tie acquieiicod, with a proh'atandu aa to ita incunvettieoca oa 
account of the want of room. “ We aball ccrtaiidy," aaid ha, 
“ get into the fire, or tread on aomebody'* toea.” 

Simon Scarlet, the acion of a pro»()eitm« and pngnacioua 
batcher, lud witnessed with no plearnire the flirtation in wbieb 
tireen (tlayed a secondary and involuntary part. Be bad aet 
the eye* of alTectiou on I’olly, and the pretty {imnonalify 
which she wa* *uppo«ed to jHiwieas. life had had many a 
frolic of tlic same kind with her, and had indeed stated that 
he mi'ant to heighten the colour of her imme. He waa a bully 
of * >me notoriety, and determined to give tht; new Adonis of 
lii* romping Venus a taste of his mauners and quality. 

Accordingly, after tla* cotillion was no longer "beiag 
danced,” as cmiioent writer* of the jiresent age would say, 
(for the sake of brevity, [srspicuity, and grammar,} Simon 
forced his way op to the spot when- Green was sittittg, in the 
comer of a sofa, in clow juxtajiosition to Mum I'ink—(here 
being, as a Hibernian lady observed, “one moro^ the sob 
than it would bold.” Here he planted bis six feet of perpen* 
dkutar longitude rigftt before IVily, while biseliWHiy pedes^ 
interfered with the adjustment of her own planp brief 
extn mities. lie bnuited op hie fleiy red hair witt bit fingers, 
with an awkward attempt at eaee, and at sssawtin; an «X« 
piension of contempt aa he kcjied at denr 
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in her feet m fer ne the circnmetaiicee would permit, and 
looked at him with an air of perfect innocence, expecting 
the opening of such polite convereation as he might be 
pleased to indulge in. 

This was exactly what be did not know how to do; for he 
remained standing with folded arms, in the same position, for 
several seconds, casting his eyes down upon Green, who was 
fiutening one of Folly’s bracelets, as she had desired him to do. 

“Wrfl, Mr, Scarlet,” she said at length, “comment se forte 
voire taute f as ^e French say. 

“ I don't know what that means. Miss Pink,” be observed, 
wi& a droll mockery of stateliness in his tone and carriage, 
adjusting at the same time the swathes of some coloured fabric 
which encircled his neck. “ 1 wish you to dance with me— 
that is, if you please.” 

“ I can’t, indeed. I am going to waltz witii tiiis gentleman 
presmitly.” 

“ Waltz with f” 

“ Yon are hnrting my feet, sir,” said Green, looking up to 
the firelocks of the querist. “ It is very inconvenient.” 

“ Maybe so, sir. I would keep them out of the way then, 
if 1 was yon.” 

Here, in crossing his legs, Green slightly kicked tlie shin of 
Mr. Boarlet, who becune immediately more “ dee|dy red” than 
ever. “ What do yon mean, air f” he asked abruptly. 

“ Mean f 1 said nothing. But I wirii yon would stand a 
little fhrther off. It is inconveniettt enough sitting here as 
it is.” 

“ You are a pa|q>y, air,” said Scarlet, in a load enough voice 
to be generally heard. “ I d<m’t hriieve that you have any 
basasess to be here.” 

“ Ifr. Seariet,” aeid Senna, coating up at thia joimtare, 
" Mir. €imb came here on my introduction. You mast apolo- 
ghe—yon are ander a mMake. 

"1 apologize to no pap{aee, mistilte » no mistake.” So 
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MyiKf k* airntM atoKt in Ii«l4 CMh 

tln<H(k'> tfoeediie. 

Mini Fiidc bad tt» (ii 7 iiigHUkd>l««(hnifr Iqratninfe. ft* 
foodlf iMnpMif wtw ftiflitened from ita propritigr. or iapm- 
Itriofy, M Qm refaed Mn. IMlopo would likfk 

callod it tifawM and Indigo wittdiow widi Ifr. Oioan. 

" Ton iBiiat Igitt Ikat Iwlly,** lAaorrod tiio flnt of ttelt 
‘MrorOdea fo tlw kart. 

" 1 naat ban aatiafcetm oertaiidy; bat H to doddoffljr 
inconreBient for me to aboot hiat or to bo riut by Ida nt 
pr eee nt laminfidlNtstaboatdMtiing.bBll&totlaltoaoe 
about gottiBg manted. I think jrM* oogbt to c b a lto M f htol 
firat, if it H tsonrentont; and, if nawaary, 1 on atlaiid tO it 
afterward.” 

“ 1 1 —no, f don't •«« why.” 

" Yon ted mo into the ampe.” 

"1 invited yon to go into ‘good aociety,* and 'oadatili 
yoor ai^waranoe,’ aa the attomrya My; bat ha M aotbaOW’ 
it when he anootad yon.” 

“ lie called gtm a pofpy when be di d »- how O i e<r . ** 

“I did not onderatmd him, or” (Ma^hoaiag) ” f Woold 
have knocked him down on Qm apot. Yoo ate altofotbar 
mtotakaa. Yoa will bo oOt, tfyoadonoteallhiKlonnM* 
conit inatantly." 

“ If he ahcmld kill I am iadidbrant aa to what bitoatee 
of ten aatete after my daattu Bot I know I oon bit falta, aai 
it wiU be dreadfoUy taeoBvantoito for aw to tu Kteny jiiSft 
now ftom the eoantiY.” 

"Mawt Iw wiO ap^ogite ^ S<*Mod. Bb toaeoward 

aawtil at a nflan. 1 loww Bate iw will bttwaHiylbrfilK 
aaeond, and I ea« anaaga every thing wilh 
fcot gtedteatioB of yof hO Koo r , wittaito h a wt it n iy | tow < a ri ” 

«*J MU iaii0bMt,ao 1 oaid biiiio>itben# H i l?iay }^||#l ■ 
naatanyvOnt ft 1 hiinibt gat'^ Mltea wiakibaMl I* flit 
« 
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to to in^yos^oo, l shotM li^ to teye ^ crack at 
the bntcher-boy. Bat yoa may fix it as you liiy.” 

A»d M[r. Seqoa, who deaired nothing better than to have 
the notoriety of being confidentialiy employed in an afiair in 
wbipb a yo^nf gentlen^ of good family and of wealth was a 
princip^,—and of canaing Mr. Scarlet, who uniformly treated 
him witii ^roi^h and rude anperciliouaneaa, to be cither 
hnmified or made a caput mortuum, without any riak to him- 
•elfj—^wrote a wiiaiTe forthwith for Green, of which Indigo, 
who vaa aomewbAt of a fire-eater, was the bearer ; as he 
(Sienna), a^tged ^t he waa in aome sort a aecoud princi^ial, 
and mnft send another, invitation on his own account, should 
it bmmnie tmeetsary. 


CHAPTER IX, 

X>abc}lA» SupertKM.^Vfiho. 

Aimt «ad the men 

Is a plain tale, which might make twavokmes doodocimo, 
but wMohsonst be here metricted to a muvcletfe o( some fifty 
pagei or lesa, we must adopt, aa Mr. Bfamfc would say, ibu 
legal maxim, and not care about minutest trifies; otherwise 
we might describe the progress pf % now'bost om a glorious 
piece of water at early dawn, and spin it out into perhaps 
haff a dozmt copters, descriptive and narrative, of adventures 
leading to notiiing before the catastrophe, sgoeptiug what the 
said Black w<>>Bd have called impariatmt. The fact too is, 
that tim montiag waa foggy and miHly; sr!4 that nothing 
wiwto he mm at mom ^rics five ygide’ dishmoe from foe 
bo^ than Mm wave sad the wMeiy dzap^ of mwb It is a 
{dtg ttM|«wnsMhm did »(d h^^hh to be mm pmTom- 

i!Qpak ifif <mi9* 

ensa it hers. Nor can we dUats npon the risk the party ran 
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ofbMiqr nm down by » ct(>»mbo«t. or upon Iww * {MHxtoiw 
actually lilKid to bav« tamed in among them, in Wa {leotdiariy 
clomty manner. 

Their boatmen bached water, uid an exceedingly ^nrtiee, 
and indeed ratter priggiib-locdcuig yowig genttwian, who 
waa idaying cocfcawais, iooieed kixnr&wiy tA a 

jniM. 

“ I moat aay that tti* hi very isconvaaimt,” aaid one of tta 
l«rty, •' though, Miice it can’t be heyad, i a« indHRtnatt about 
it." And, wrapping bia clank abont idmaHTlAom atrie^, he 
reclined againat tte ganwale. 

“ No— nor-weat. Doctor," aaid one of tlia rewen to the 
■teeraman. 

'* We thall be too late to get any brtalcfiud," aaid tta ttird 
pawengcr. 

" I am indidbceiit atioat break&at," mpoadad Mr. Ciraait:" 
" but afbT we have w'ttled the matter, i muat aay that I toonld 
decidedly like to have B*>me refreidinu'ut; hot tea, or ahda* 
water Witt hock in it.” 

*' Take a taate of ttia,” aaid ladiga, handing tiim a email, 
fiat, elliptical, nwtol lade. ^ 

“ Taiigh I It la aiiirite. 1 att tBdMbmd hbonl atncdttng 
epirita at any time. Bat 1 will take a fade it it, if yCtt any 

no.” 

The roderi pnUed and pottHl anergeticaUy. ft itntarrdlooa 
inflMay«oraonw<Mesita«tfnioraUat«,lioW whenntenaetaaaHt*. 
ebinea they play their jiart ao well. If hired io do a Jab in 
the w»y of rowii^, whether it be to carry the Ute appiwjtfee 
to tta teinapovtedBp which waa to tdee him to Botany Bay, 
or a (ample • f gotttleawtt to ahoot tebm h$ rtf/k*, wbft do 
ikrf care about tta teeiidit they have on bowi, dr ite adtimato 
deaiinatioii, director oonttagentf Hogarth doen, to be awe, 
makeBBc of hteOnunwctod* pteitotod a^tahdaittte P>** 
trionaenitowlK) ama "hdtdr ftnladbrblto wya to 
ferdgn parte; whidi aghtot, 0 (»|M to tte way if aameiattot 
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■with the gftllosri on Sie eboiw, • reiy pretty nnwritteo 
morality. Bnt yonr re^iAAriy-bred boatmen are generally un- 
obsen-iat alti^teUier. 

So they rowed and rowed, throngh and over the water, and 
in an atmoaplmre whicb was as good as wat», ttiough thinner, 
for the parpoie of wetting people, nntil, ttmngh tiie moist 
fogginess, a bold shore covered with evergreens, became 
dimly \isib1e. I*revioatty, however, to this appearance, and 
while they were doating in and under the iafinence of haze 
and bydn^cn, Mr. Green seemed tp have an idea. 

“ Ibis mist,” said he, " pats me is mind of eternity. Ihd 
you ever think sbont eternity, Mr. Indigo t” 

" No—not a great deal. In Cato’s play, that they need to 
speak at school, I remember that he says it is a pleasingly 
dreadihl thonght. 'What pat that into yoar head t O yes— 
bnt yoa are indiShrent sbont most mattns. Do you care any 
thing about religion.” 

" I don’t iHiow—” 

Here a paoie ensued, and after some time the boat simt on* 
der a &r>ctad precipice, its keel grating on the pebbles. The 
oarsmen bestowed their impleme^ in the osaal fashion; and 
looked as if they were glad that so modi of their business was 
transacted. Messrs. Green and Indigo ascended the Ismk, and 
presently came upon a level space, where ttiey saw bally Scar¬ 
let, with his ftiend Grey, sitting upon a rock. When the 
former saw them he looked rather uneasy, and ” made his 
manners” very awkwardly. 

“ We have 'been expecting yon, gentlemen,” said Mr. Grey. 

“ Not long, I hope; or if so it was utmeceasaiy,” mid In¬ 
digo (looking at his watdi). ” It yet wants ten mmntes of 
dx. We will, however, proceed to business as so<m aa you 
idease." 

WbOe fteas two wmttiies were pacing the ground and ar- 
ranghw tte ptelteniwrie*, it would have been aranaaig to a 
spectator to sea Mr. Scarlet aovmtty glancing apwaida to the 
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■ top of woodoi OBUoeueo, ftt tho foot of wbioli lio wom 
io be “ ■et-op;” aaticiiMiliiig tbe Miterimnco of tlie oU loai- 
iord, at whose boose be bad slept and breakfasted, aad whom 
he had takas care privately to iaforai of the purpoae with 
wididi he came, or latheT did not come, to that iocmiity. 
Bia^teaid's aiater-iii4aw did not look more earnestly from the 
t«^ of the bower, when riie trooaleat old conoadgeon was 
trifling with her aatoral sister's terrors, than this poor body 
gazed up the "waU of earth aad vegetatian, expectug a reve¬ 
lation of bis hearfy old boat's person, in a shape either of a 
mediator, or of a preserver of the peace. Urey toM him 
where to stand, pot a pistol in fats band, and cautioned him to 
remember bis prs-vious instructions, which there is no necessity 
for oor rementbenng, as Hcariet Itad forgotten them hunself. 
Like Guy Uen/il, when be wiisatiout to bo "being hanxed," 
he was scarcely conscious of wlmt he saw or beard ; and 
the beautiful violet ImgiTiug iu the recviMes nt>ar bis feet, and 
the scarlet lichen which had iM’guo to flaunt as a spring belle 
among the crevices in the grey stones above him, with a small 
sisterhood of early blue, and white, and pink wild-ftoww^i; 
and the trees, and the ewfb, and the waters swam dimly on 
bis sight. Lsdy Morgaff has a crazy notion in one of her 
novels, viliich is out of print, about the Avatar of one of tlie 
ugly Hindoo gods being pre-snnounced by the strange mys¬ 
terious movement of the leaves of an old and aolemn fortist. 
The heathen devotee who watched and iiiterpn-lcd f< r liimsel 
the expression of those vtgetables, could not have htsm mere 
earnest m his gsie, than was oar Ifombasliii Kurioso for the 
apparition of the red face of tlie aged and respectable Mr. 
Orange Tawney, with a couple or more of constables, to ter¬ 
minate honourably the diJBcuUiet of las position: snd indeed, 
pws.?nt!y, the jolly visage of mine Iwst was piotrndid fi*m 
the bank aliovc, between the slim trunks of t» o jaiu|>ew, sjs- 
culatiug with great complacency nud good-nature, through 
vioM and bushes, the arrasgemeut 
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“PiuEeKw«y,i»y&iefeUptn,”kewtd;'^Ilikeiqnmk. I 
like to tee yomg )t4t tviof Oteamiiyot^ ^ own way. Lei 
•ptit I PoiL’t isjnd me.” 

Hue ooaeoktory enoonntgement feU on Bculet’e ean jaet 
M Indigo gave the word for the partiee to fire “ when they 
plecued and a globe of lead pamed tbraafdi Ua body before 
he had much time to coneolt hia pleaanre about it. lie fell 
anpine, rolled over on hie back with a few convnlwve epaeme, 
and waa a corpee. Bo said the doctor, whoae technical ob- 
ecrvatione on the manner in which the teenit bad been pro¬ 
duced ijt would be diaagreeable and nnin-ofitable to repeat. Grey 
pinned a paper cm faia breaat, statang bis name and the re¬ 
sidence of hu fomily. The old gentleman who bad witnessed 
the transaction, then advised them all to go about their busi¬ 
ness, and to keep “remarkably snug” until the affair had 
blown over. 


CHAPTEE X. 

Aad BOW I go, biit JO aloiM.—tcorT. 

Abort me 

iTht ittltattof Bttbre, vfiott rtst trilti 
lUvf fittuw|tiliftdoufUMr|BO<r]r 
And ibffoittd Hernity lo iey 

“ Abs you aunt all ray thinga are on board, Slow-and-Easy f’ 
asked Mr, Ureas, as he stood on board of the Oondinamarea, 
bonnd for foe Balixe Boada, in company wifo Means. Indigo 
Bad Urey. “ The boatasn we waiting forgow, gentleman.” 

"Ureen,” raid ladtge, srifo an aflfaetianafo adiunctian, “ I 
wEl not aee yoa ffoofMone in fois maimer, to beamemg those 
Indistts and nsgrossf i havo not even a change cf ciofoes; 
but you seem to bane trafos CBongfa- 1 will go aloag wifo 
yws." 
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Gwy, «!& im laft# iiAm* «> 
ib. f woqMm{ intake •nradtoWUtbH^Wiot. I bMS «o 
know ievenU persona in the West Indies; Mid Chwen eta #»t 
money enough any where, I lave no doubt, to Mto ns tM from 
nmning ngroond”’ 

“ Oentleroen,” said Oteen, “ t tiisnk yon infinitely <!»• your 
excessien kindness and politeness, (tooi ioisk to beth 
I am indifferent about teadinic ofters into embamfinaento.ud 
1 do not see how you would get along in foreign |itrto> with 
no more clothes, and linen, and funds, si^ things thu you 
hare abont yon. Tliey we weighing anchor, and the longer 
you stay, the more incon\'enjent it will he fi>r you to 
Biske your swangements. Oood-hy to you both.” The fi»f 
tlemen sliook hands eery coldly with him, and loodnd axosa* 
sively blank, as, finding tiiere was no other altematife, they 
left the vessel, 

“ A pretty kettle of fish we hare made of it,” sidd Indigo 
fur the sake of each a cold-blooded fellow.” 

“ lie is nut so greats fixd a» 1 took Urn for,” said Grey. 

It was many months i^er the transsetiona rooorisd in ilm 
(bivgoiug sketebes, that an (dire-ctdocued gentiemaa anirud 
at the village of tfiiiort-hills, and intoodaoed himself to Mr- 
Brown, with a power of attorn^ from Mr. Graen, and mis¬ 
sives from that gsntioman. in the Istter he stated that he wm 
ready to marry either of his coosiiis whom it would be most 
coorenisnt tor the fiuaily to eoiMigii to him, as it was altofe* 
ther inooovenhsirt for Mm to retora to the immstry at the* tkm 
and wi immediate answer was roiinired. 

Whatever migM bs re been the soundaeas of the tegal fifd- 
mon token by Mr. artom tbn tinia spseiied in the will had 
ehgwed Owhittotfiecas8slttesof««lgaHnBwhl<diitwsw 
nosdtess to speeify, he had beendetatnuMtoeger fit sslHag final 
a nortimni AMantieiiort tor m. {kmx, toandn’ist^dHU' Oi)lnai> 
bmi»rMiniteti«*toniMai>dat andb»pisnipotsittoByhadnot 
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made a quick paatage. The moiety of old Green’* estate had 
been divided, with their entire consent, among the residuary 
legatees. Mis* Betsey 

” Sat ■ nnUiiiir bride, 

Bjr Mr. WlUle't rroteeUn* lide." 

Mtes Bella Vra* on the eve of her nuptials 'with Mr. Levria 
Lake, and ‘!dls* Barbara was, as she remains, " the last rose 
of the fiunily, left blooming alone.” She is considered^ how¬ 
ever, an advantageous speculation; bnt, notwithstanding she 
caraeinforher share of the contingent spoils, no inconsider¬ 
able trifle for a country practitioner of law. Black was surly 
and unpropitiative. It is even said that he was much closeted 
•with Green’s attomey-in-fact; who rejoiced in the name of 
Bufos-Flavus-y-Azur, Esq.; nnd talked of filing a bill in 
Chancery on behalf of that gentleman’s principal. But the 
sinew* of war were a-wanting, and Ilufus Flavus, it is be¬ 
lieved, bad to go back to the Hesperides upon tick. 

A current statement, that shortly after these adventures’ 
Mr. Green was recognised smoking a cigar on a bald rock, on 
an exceedingly high mountain of l^assacbusctts, at a place 
called Peru, is of course entitled to no credit whatever. That 
is a place, indeed, which uaay be called with proprietj', “ the 
bare convex of the world’s orblike the one spoken of in the 
argument to the third book of the Paradise Lost, as the spot 
where .Satan alighted, when on bis malicious mis^n. And it 
may be a fhet, as has been stated by sonm English travellers, 
who say they have ridden over it, that, in a high gale, coaches 
foil of passengers may be blown off from it into infinite space, 
and never more seen or beard tell of, unless they a^made 
flist to the rocky rim of our planet in that quarter, by strong 
hooks and gra{q>les of iron. It i« an undoubted fact that Mrs. 
Trollope lost the hair W from her head, and Lieutenant Lacfca- 
day Ms mnstachios, in trmiumtaninng tiiis snUime district, 
and tiiat they might as well have nuniaaged all the bay-stacks 
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UlniMtuia for A needle ud tooih>|ii<d(, mi In kkve ffoae in tlie 
Spnit of tbm proper^. Bat it i* ■<« a foot that Mr. tirem 
Sa ever there in the whole course of hie Ufo. 

PHe WM, however, *t the leet eccounte, much neemr the «« 
Peru, tnvelliog under the euepioee of '‘old Indie's ewful 
gmioa,” M Werton oelle it, on lue way to the wtcrMtinit 
eapital of Guatimale. He was reposing for a time near the 
stunmit of a very huge eminence, called Mico, la company 
with a diatingaiabed traveller, <m tliu mod door of a genteel 
anfamiahcd hoveL An imperfectly clad native darnel wm 
hoping him to aome jxismi ; a beverage wbieb Mr. Dunn d|;- 
Bcribea as “ being made of the nnda of limes, rubbed with 
com, and allowed to ferment, and then mixed with honey." 
He adds that it is ve7 inmpid. 

“ Wtiat a magntdeent prospect!'' exclaimed tlie traveller 
looking down on tim long, crooked profile (tftite circuitoas 
route by which they bad thus far ascended; and upward at 
the grand and frowning elevation whicb they bad yet to 
surmount. 

“ I am indifferent about prospects,” said Mr, Green; " bnt 
1 must say that it is inconvenient to get op such hills, <m 
such mules; and I wonder why iwople take the trouble to 
do it. ” 

If it be indispenashle that every mural tale riiould have a 
pointed moral, the reader may {mnetoate this with a note of 
exclaroatiou or of interrogation, according to his taste. Bat 
old Mrs. Brown often took occasion to rtmiark, in relation to 

her nephew—" The Couotesa of C -has truly said, in to r 

reply to Mr*. Grevllte's prayer, 

' go srsis or mM MtSknw* 

Wm left yet to mem*.’ 
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•‘HOW WOULD FOULIKEITf” 

Mb. JoiTBs had occaincm^ one day, to make a Ib# tiiltiat par* 
tJuMea at a dry goodi atore. While atandiag by the cooater, 
a yowK aroaum cane in, the daoghter of a neighbour, and 
aaked tin price of a good many ariMee, none of which aeemed 
to pleats her. At last, riw tOraed away and left ihe atoie, 
i^t, ho%’ever, uatH the had dexteroualy slipped a valaable 
pl^ of lacse under her cloak, nnaeen by any one but Mr. 
Jonee, who waa to confounded at the act, that he could not 
clearly determine in hie own mind what he ought to do. He 
concluded, Anally, to keep silence until he had cemferred with 
hit wife on foe aubject, aa the young woman waa a particular 
friend of Hra. Jones. 

“ ^fometbing happened to.4ey, Maiy,” be said, on retnming 
home, “ tliat 1 never would hav» believed, if I Imdn’t seen It 
with my own eyes.” 

“ Indeed! What was itt” and Mrs. Jones waa all interest. 

“ While I was at Mr. faith’s store to-day, Emily Jenkins 
came in, and asked for something, that, when shown to her, 
didn’t seem to suit her foncy. She then aaked to see some¬ 
thing else, 'wMch pleaaed her about as well as the first article. 
And so she on for ten or fifteen minutes, withoat buying 
any Otiug. At last, I saw her slip a whole piene of fine Frmch 
lace Under her cloak, wfaHe the cteik’a back was tamed, i^he 
tlien declined purchasing any of the artidaa shown to hm, and 
went out.” 

" You mutt tUTlrty be miatMtea, Mr. Jones V’ bis wife re¬ 
plied to this, increduloBsly. 

” O no, Mary, 1 am not mistaken at all. I saw it done just 
as dearly as ever I saw any thing in my life.” 

“ Emily Jenktna, did you say?' 
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“ V«. Emily 

" It nem* imfKHnablet Mr. Jone* T’ 

“ a* it Ooem, Utry; bat jK«iiic, yon loww, m 

“I«’t it dtcadfiili' Wbatcontd luiv« poMMModtteiiil to 
do fo wiched « tbiof P Bat bave jm mid toy tUm kbOBt it 

to Mr. idBitht” 

« Ko-oiot yrt. 1 tlioaglit I wotiid me aiul talk with yon 
intt." 

“ I'm irittd of tlwt/' Mm. Jotw* mid, bteal^tiac Mon freely. 
•• I woaMnt here bed yew eaqioeFd twr for Bie mulA. It k 
bed (rnoogh a* it 

“ Hot i an> not aisre, Mary,” replied the hnabud, "thfrlit 
will be right for toe to keep tbia matter from Mr. Bndlk. Ho 
ba» bad a piece of gooda atoten, and 1 knorr the thief." 

"Don’t! ItOB’t! Mr. lone*, talk in (bat tray. I eunot 
bear to bear yon uae aoch expnranona i« ngraid to Emily 
Jfnkio*.” 

" still, they are true pa|>re«MOm, Mary, and I moat nee 
them. Mr. ifoiith hat bad hie goodt ttobm, and I know the 
thief. Now, the qneatiun for me to decide ia, how far 1 kball 
be juaUfied m t ithboldiuy fnnn him the informatioD that wiK 
lead to the n*coveiy of hie property." 

“ I.V'p(t«l tHxm if, Mr. Jomt, to do ao will oecaaiuB more 
barm than gixd. It will, of conrto, ntall in tlse enyaianre of 
Emily, and tlie ram of ht^ character — and wfaat it a |>a]try 
piece of lace comjHinHl with aacti a conaeqnenEef 
yon mtut not aoy a word im the aul^ect." 

" I am mt ao clear about that," Mr. doiwa laidc"^ ffoe hi a 
thief ia be«rt, or never wonld have atobm frwt lace. If 
abc la a deliberate thief, Mie te aa had w aiqr otieer dcliherato 
tMef, ani ahe oofht to be ciaaoed wilti tlwai tad bt treated 
Hire them." 

" ttby wit! y<w talk ao, Mr foneel’ Voo dictieee bm to 
death! rbijtjioae ahe w»-re jftar daiqbter, end a»y one ebonld 
tali, in that way about l«-r, even if abe had been fnitty of a 
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like indiacKtMB, how vooM ym like it ? Hovr would yoa 
like to have Iter exposed ? 

Ikis.at oace settled tlie qaesttoa in Mr. Sesae*' miad. It 
wu ooiou^ right down to his home and bis heart, and it ecat- 
tered all his abstract principlai of jastice to the four winds. 

“ Well, perfai^ it would be best to remain quiet,” he said, 
after musing for some time. “ There is no telling what Mr. 
Smith might do, for be is a hasty man. Stilt Emily ought not 
to be sufihred to go on unchecked. She will certainly be 
found out, sooner or later, and meet with an exposme and its 
dreadful consequences. Soi>pose you talk to her on the 
sutiiect.” 

“Mef Goodness! No! I wouldn't name it to her for the 
world!” 

“ But she ought to-be spoken to about it, Mar>', and shown 
the evil of it, as well as tlie great risk she runs.” 

“ 1 can readily agree to that, Mr. Jones. But / can't do it. 
Suppose you break the matter to her father ?” 

“ I shouldn’t like to do that, somehow or other,” Mr. Jones 
replied—its rather a delicate afiair. it would hurt him dread¬ 
fully.” 

“ Not half so much as to have her exposed!” 

“ True—But 1 can’t make up my mind to do it. How would 
I fetd were any one to mention each a thing to me about my 
own child t” 

“ Von wouldn't believe it, of coume.” 

No, of course not. For our daughter couldn’t be guilty 
of stealing. And now it occnrs to me, that Mr. Jenkins 
wouldn't believe such a story about Emily if I were to tell 
him. It would be iiatursl enough for him to conclude that I 
was mistaken. .So you sec that no good could [lossibly grow 
out of my speaking to hint on the subject. So upon tlw 
whole, {lerhapt it would be Just as well not to meddle at all 
in the matter. Let Mr, i^tb and his clerk keep a better look 
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IP, tad lift Mr. JeakiM toub hk dtiMna how t» kw^ Hw 
|p»mindBWok." 

»(7«e wltli yoa,tittt ow btatpUa knot tooMdiloot •]} 
Ik the matter. Writ grtnoeroditforowjioiM, dtpewlipoa 
Hi I" 

And him th« thing w»« ttlowed to mt hjr Mr. Jtnm umI 
his wife—tboagb, to tell (hr troth, the ftewer dM aot (M hy 
ssjrmesBs satisfied wito hiinaair. 

“How should /like itr* hr would oftes akr MmasH, “if 
Mr. Bmitb were to ere any OM etealing goods fron my stosa, 
and not my any thing abont it to mef Would he he uHiag 
towards me justly ? I’m afraid not!" 

This atgumeat of “ how would / like it f" had a strong in* 
fluence over the mind of Mr. Jones. He could eer cleaify 
eaougli what would be his neightxinr’e duty, were he the suf* 
ten-r nf wrone. Bat whem the case was rerersed, bis mind 
relsfised into tt« former obscurity—sad he again became uade- 
cid«‘d how he should act. 

About a week after the occurrence of the ineideat that bad 
disturbed his miud, Mr. Jones eaine bonm ooe day, and found 
Miss Jenkins la the parlour with his with. It was the fret 
tune be bad seen her since her light'flngerrd operatione hi Mr. 
Hmith'e store. He felt coafbaed, wiuie the Mood hietanily 
mounted to his feee i but Emily's emiling countenaiiee, that 
bad m it so much of eoBscions innocence, brought hack hk 
self'iKMHKMsioa in a mom«mt. Joining in toe eonraiaatian, he 
chatted for half sn hour with Iwr, in quite a fiuuiliar way, 
and when she aroee to go, jeuned wito hie wife in WfisM her 
to come and see them oftener than she had been k the habit 
of doing. 

“ You certainty must bare been witmg about tody," Mri. 
June* said as soon as her visitor had departed. 

“ i only wish I could think so. toit when any coo leea a 
thing with his own eyes, he k bound to belkve it. Aadliaw 
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ter » pwM of Ifr. teiitii’s fava « fiaiai§ w evnt {tvr 

say thing in my life.” 

** WeQi itfHUHW helie&reidly-r-iMV can i^e pat on eneh an 
iime0nift|tee>«aiteeoesMioaa^itewiateofheii««-” 

Bat Mn. Jonea could not utter the v(»d that roie to her 
iipa* ^lifter % panae Ae added— 

"I'll aAaidttelt ate’Uheemght one of iheae dajfii 
and iheo jnet to imagine the conaeqptences. lan’tit dreadfnl V’ 

" BaaB)^ Mmty^ i thh^ yoa ougte to go ta her, aaMI tell 
lanUyartediNMI kaww. it amy aaveterfrom tim t«dUeco&- 
aeq^HBoea of id open es^oaure.” 

"FeAaiia I ought. But then I mUi’t do it. 1%at*8 aet- 
tledi Mow teold J lotiic her in the fiMe, and accnae her of 
atoalicgf” 

" Kan etoAi. lo<A her in ilie iaee wen enough, 1 ehonld 
tinnk. The tfflenliy would be fiar her to look ytm in tiie 
*att>.v 

" It’s no uee to talk. Hr. Jones—I can't do it I” Hn. Jonei 
•aidiat once uBenoing her husband on tte anhiect. But I do 
think you ought to i^eak to her fiatber I" 

But Vr. Joans Aaok Ua head, and looked ipave. He was 
ggiwi «F iae oinsk feeling te wouad Hr. Jenkins, by makiiqc 
to bin ao pa>B^^ * diadosure. StiU hia aiiiid was rouoh troo- 
tted, far te wna enaarieus ef acting ui^aitly towards Hr. 
6nith> in not taking aoan steps to hare bis prcqjerty restored 
ta Itefe »to Hqniae him ai the wrong be had suffered. Thus 
nattera weal on far tome inonth% during wtdch time Emily 
Jeokhn vmitad aa mualatthe house of Hr. Jonea, and was 
traafedtri&tteaaiteklndiijMandattaition ^tf^tu^al¬ 
ways raceirad, notarithstaading Mr. and Mrs. Jmies had andi 
vote r as jgma tar hsUimemg tec gailty ef fee mm at taking 
what did not betegf ter. 

" '^fhat do iron thihk. Mrs. Jonea,” mid a neighbrnm, about 
thia tinse. ” I saw Emily Jeiddaa tate a hoantifol ring to-day, 
whik we were in Armand’s jewdry stme. We were out 
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|lK>ii(iiai tofctter. nd dw urapoMd ffpiac j«ti> l» 

iMk »t w]m« rijif*. tibe Ml^to we • f«»p(| mtm Hfi # 
M tUpped ooe Biukr bar glow—I nw it fri|» 

teUaedbiqriigi^,laidw«westBway. iir<dfnilMdlpcd«^ 
iooiced verjr baid at w—twd I am uiKib |» AM muh 

pected ttietteft." 

” Did ym tty tay tbiag tO'lwrdngtitf*' cigwily nh^l 
Mm- iooee. 

“ (% no, indeed! 1 didst let «m ttet I siiv fear Ink* 0 m 
ring- Botyon’i) never catdi me in any atom again mtife 
y<mkiDa, I know. Mppoai Armaad mio a w tfea fiag. Re^ l» 
just a* hIcMy to mapeet aw aa he will her.” 

“ Well, it ia too much!" M». Jctm aaid. " llinl girl WtR 
get berwlf into trouble yet. 1 wonder what |l>e tm be 
ing about I My tmMHmd aaw her take a piece of toot {ten 
Mr. Smith'a store with bia own eye*.” 

“ He did v" 

“ t'e*, indeed ! And if it hadn't been tuab a (Hty fi>r the 
family, be would haveexpoaed her. Aa itwu,ire thought 
it betit to aay nothing aliout it." 

Tbe tady act]iHuatao«e who had seen the pnrioiaiag df the 
ring, came to a like DoncisnuB. How vosld rim Idm to have 
a meraber of her iamily -a idaler, fcr iBataoce—cxpoaed, un¬ 
der like cireomataacM f'-aettled the i|a«stios is regard 
how ahe ought to aoA It waa deemed for twat to aay natil^ 
fortber on tbe auigect, at teaat sot is a way 0Hit aragyi bt 
likely to lead to as expoaote. 

'tV'hen Mr Aonea cane home os that feii 

tioDcd tbit mtbioct, trbm thm eo|wd a hwg f fo w mo k w w to 
wbat Win torir ds^- Mt- f«*<* c<mtoa4«d» 4h«t tom t0atr^ 
mtjaired Urn at laaat to iafnm Mr. Baii0i tf tfea tomf h* 
had i' %«d aoue montha befom. Sia wUt did sot Adnlc as. - 
Ifoe ooold sot bear the tbosght of the terrible «xpof«e, asd 
perlt»(» ifUniahaitinit, of Mum JfenkiiM that mMht mane. 

**• iJttt awe h*tof Mny.” aigaad few hnaband,—” Jlwat IhWk 
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tot R ORMaent bow l^e innooent might be made to auffer for 
tiie gmity? Emily Jenkmi 4k another lady, at the case 
happened to-day, might be ont chopping together, and a ring 
or some other article be stolen. Suppose, afW they bad gone 
this article ■were missed, and sttq>icion falling upon one of 
the two ladies, the innocent were arrested for the gnilty, and 
snbjected to the mortifying ^xp.jsnte and suspicion conse- 
(pient upon this arrest ? How, for instance, wonld pot* like 
•nch on exposure, if yon should happen to be in company 
with her P” 

Mrs. Jones shuddoed involuntarily at this suggestion; and 
for a moment, felt like yielding to her husband's evid«it de¬ 
sire to rid bis conscience of the secret burden that rested 
upon it. The Ruestion of~How would you like it ?—^bright¬ 
ened her ideas a good deal. But a mist soon obscured her 
perceptions. 

“ llow would it look, Mr. Jones,” she said, “ for you to in¬ 
form on Emily Jenkins P What would people tliiuk P Oh, no, 
I wouldn’t have you do it for the world.” 

This brought a new idea to the mind of Mr. Jones. “ Sure 
enough! liuw would it look? What wonld be said about 
it ? How could he ever look Mr. Jenkins in the face after 
having destroyed his peace, and that of his fiunily ?” 

And again the salgeut was laid aside, and an effort made to 
forget it. But this was not so easily dune. 

One day, about six months after the period of the last men- 
iimked incident of the ring, Mrs. Jones, per Te^jnest, recesived 
ftom her husband a twenfy dollar bill, and, with this in her 
poclcet-lioolc, went out upon a shopping expedition. She bad 
completed about half her purchases, when she fell in with 
Mias Jenkins, who was, of course, very glad to see lier, and 
who, aa idm way going tiie some way, and on tire same errand 
very naturally went along with her. Mrs. Jouea watched her 
comtMuuon vtry closely at every store where tiiey called; but 
saw no act positively cwfirmatory of previous charges against 
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m/HhoBeaty ,—altlioagh th« not itelp ndcnoirlndlgiiif to 

f r ttoit Emitjr Mmetinw^tod frr}' ctrnngtljr. 0he mrikad 
^ • tr«*t tatty nrtkks, wbicli ^ exMiuaed with a|^> 
intemt, mid d««iie to to tuitod, nod yat ptmtoand 
jkoOdnr- At length Mn. Jonet eompletod her U»t of iaite> 
pnwnhln nnd atifterfliiltie*. Dariof tto tint toif tomr me' 
Meding her arrival at home, with tor parchaaea, ato waa «»• 
gaged in tto idenamg employment of examining toe vnrtona 
articiM *to had bouglit, a* to qoality and at vie, and eongntn- 
Uting tonelf ujion her fine bargaina and the toautiftil gooda 
ato bad adieeted. It'hile thna engaged a aerrant came in and 
told hirt. Jonea that a genllemmn nraa bdow, who wiabed to 
apeak to her, but wouldn’t give hia name. 

"A atrange way for a yrat/enwiB to aet” mattered Sl«. 
donea, as ato' descended to the parloar. There atofbaod a 
atoat, rough-looking mao, who seemed slightly embarraaaed, 
as he said to her on her eotnutce— 

“ 1 am aorry to diatnrb you, madam. But I have to do my 
duty." 

" M'hat do yon moan, air!”' Mrs. Jotm aaid, inataatly tam¬ 
ing t>ale, for tto strange npeech, toon, afipearaoee, and manner 
of tor viaiter, inapited her with a aadden fr«r. 

" I baveawrit, commanding me to bring yon before a magia- 
trate, on tto charge of taking nnlawfeUy ftotn the store of 
Jacob Jackwm, six linen cambric handkerrehtoft.*’ 

Mrs. Jonea sank oiipn a chair, pale m deato,*nnd ready to 
&mt. 

“ Bundy, air, yon meat to mutaken in toe pemm! Tmi can¬ 
not meam me f" ato half gatped, after toe lhat few maaaegta of 
painfel aarpriop had ela|)aed. 

■ Yet, ma’am. I mean Mio. Mary Jamm, at tUO——attest,** 
re{>liod the conataMe— toy ■ oonatoU# to waa, «»• swaifh, 
“ I am very aorry, bat yoa will have In go with me to tto aa- 
gist! ato’s.” 

"Bat I know tmtoingabowt toe linen tsambric. Inewtook 
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it. I ua iwt* tutfi'? XM. ten iti4, w(iiioX«autaDi' 
ptei, teXh tefco 0 toolinMa niy {Mh. 

" That, yoBwaiMteM: be able to make lAear anogb at 
the ofloe,” retimwA tke officer, rei^tftilly, bat Srod^. 

At tbe office) fiontjr you will act diigme to a nagfe- 
trate'a offioet” tCn. Jonea eald imiAorii^y. “ I am tt biae- 
oeot as a <ttld mibora r 

"No Aoabt of it,madam. -Jlat I am a awwa officer, sad 
matt do my duty.” 

Tbe diittaet eosadantueia at lenglb came to the miod of 
lira, fonts, that there wu no escape for her. That she had 
been charged widt stealing, and that she was really in tte 
hands of the law, and mast abide its behests. Une broaght 
forth a good of tears, for the sobsidencs of wtrich Hie constable 
waited wiHi becomii^ patience. At length he said— 

“ Voases, madam, that there is only one course tbr me to 
pursue, and that is to bring yon before a magishrato. I am 
sorry Hint the BrndlKisaot tsak has fallen to my ltd, but as it 
hae become my daty, I most discharge it Yoa will, thm* 
fora, plaaie to make yourself ready as ciaicUy as possibto, and 
gosriihaM.” 

"You will wsHmitil I send for myhasha^, wHt you notf’’ 
fhadiatratMd sromsa asked, kwlclng with toarfal appealing 
eyas hito the fhee of tbs nmgb minister of tie Itw. 

“Oeertsb^ w i das i. Send for him and t wftt wait anti 1 
heeomet." 

A aerrant was instantly despatched with a note to Mr. 
losma, who soon made Ua appsmnee. Hit wilb float herself 
tala Ml anas, toarfU tad tremUiait, oa his mitrwioe, and with 
a dadtiag voice, explained to him, inooberently, the dreadfol 
aasaMtsmaiainat her. Mr. foam wai paiafolly idiocked at 
fUt Sirtteeiffiaa*Mi«fltoadollw.toetorrMsofhitsrtfo,by 
aniifl bail tMapo aa* ahaigo ooaid be sabstaatiaSed. fbie 
waa wddeaoai^aotBatitwaBt To he obliged to ^ipetr 
bate aaM^Mntotaad fla hM oaaaiffi a i»l mslilhitiwe- 
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wat ttm tnrilil* ofiMd Imb Itti IMsifc. 
. Jjp 'iuii ftnom tina, Hbun «w M' tlMp; tatA ta tti% Hn 
Mtcorapaited.rdSacteBttjr, (oiiMkea(i barnM. WUiaiAr 
i( hl lb »i « i < . wtmt for •oarriaga, Mta. ioneaivliitaa to tor ctoitotor 
topaimra herailf to obny tba Swperiona aamnana. Or U* 
IIMni, ihi' caina ««nm’<toa})ty *«iM. itonr Majr oeettMd 
in toe arrival of the rarriaan, daritoT WMcb time Mil. JTanw 
mroaineil iwatod «i{«ou the aofo In a dajattod atoibidte. Tto 
mafr wliich abi- had bnmaht down with her Wla {ilaand by tor 
ride. A movrnirnt threw it down,wtom a amtoi ndl rflOBto- 
toing foil npon the floor. Aa ahc atoojwd to {dek it ap, the 
officer, wbow) quick eye obaerved it, atoftfwd iarmrd itol 
lifted it before the conid rewdi it, 

“ What it that iwtorty aidred Mr. Jetiea. 

“ i^x linen camliric handkerchicfc, I beUerr^** aaM lto> (4I- 
ci»r, coolly, a* lie connted orer toe nomber tot had natted ^ 
heanfifrl handkercitielf, yet oncat. 

'* Muryf" extdaumtd the btutband, toni(|g to bit wifo, and 
regarding her for a few ntumenfa, with a flxed, aomtwftil, yet 
rebuking took. 

fur a momrat poor Mrs. Jones was nnable taa|Mak. Tbail 
rMug qnickly.toe Mid, in a Arm voice,~- 
“ I never saw that (nece of goods before ■ flow it emie 
into tny muff, I cannot foil. Oitainly, 1 sever pat it there. 
And, oertaiuty, no one coaid poaoiMy behove for a woMeat, 
toat if I had, I wooidJbave left it there nsder theee dremfo 
atanew. 

TIUe rvaa conejoaive to Mr. Jonea, and CMMed toe blatant 
nmindon that bad crcwwd bia oinid, aa iiMtaaby to five {ilaoe 
to a clear cimscionaoeMi of iua wifo% ianoeenoe. 8ha had 
been made the victim of a couqiracy, or toe aflafaegaat to 
bear ilie Imtf-discuTored imqmty a4 mam pAlf •hop<|M»foiaer. 
The carriage now diwve B|>, and the whoto parto antond, and 
{laroi'^wdwd to the ofiice of a aito aiagiatrhte, ertom the •tiw*> 
k(«t)er and hia dirk ataoi lahiy to tobw toatr aflCMateiMH 
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Aigpdiut poor Mrs. Jones, 'vrbo, cioseiy v«ltd, and in tears, 
presented herself bdine the grave looldng Jnstioeof tiie Peace. 
Hie production of the goods alleged to have been stolen, and 
seUoh srere sworn to by the clerk as the property of Mr. Jack- 
eon, at once settled, in the mind of the Justice, the question of 
the en}]mt’a gnilt or innocence, and he was, in quite a summary 
'tnqrt'aSdot to pronounce a decision, when Mr. Jones asked 
Ae 'l^glit having counsri, even in these jircliminBiy pro¬ 
ceedings against bis wife, and also of having the testimony of 
her accusers adduced, so soon as his counsel should arrive, as 
to toe causes which led them to prefer against her the charge 
of tl^liag. A rooment’a deliberation led tlie magistrate to 
SKqnietce in this request. A messenger was then sent for a 
lawyer of distinction—a ijeraounl friend of Mr. Jones—who 
came immediately. A few brief statements gave to bis in¬ 
tuitive mind afull knowledge of the case and itsmerits. And 
a few questions to the clerk, who was the witness for the pro¬ 
secution, soon plum'd the whole matter in a different light. 

“Did you see Mrs. Jones take that piece of goods;'” was 
bis flrst question to the witness. 

“ No, sir.” 

What led yon, then, to suppose that she had it in her {ros- 
iesaionV” 

" 1 saw the lad}’ wlio came into the store with her, slip it 
into her muff, which she had laid ujwn the counter a moment 
before, and then, so soon ss this had been done, Mrs. Jones 
took it up ogain, and in a little wbil^ffter the}' left tbe store 
together.” 

" Indeed! Then there was another Isdy with her, and this 
other lady took tbe goofa;-” 

«Ytfi,air. 

“ Do yon know that lady 

•* Not by name. But I often see her in oar store.'’ 

" What reason had you for sofqxinng that Mra. Jones knew 
toe haadkercMeft had heea pot into her miiff}’" 
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No&p otiier than tbat two iodm cum ia 
«l>t>rared teqwunted with eocb oOtH, ud tindaBllyi. to lijr 
^usd at teaat, were actins lu coaoert” ^ 

t “ Mi'be waa that ladyaaked ttie omraa^, teraiof tO 
Wx'aaied. 

“ Emily Jcnkm*," wa» the reply. 

"Tliat pxpluot tbe wiiote matter i” exclaimed Mr. JawMb 
atrikicfr ilia band bard epos the magiatrate'e deab> bPlWa 
which be afnud. 

“ Let Emily /eukina be aununotied,” said the lawyer. 

' An oRicer, who waa handed a acinmoiia, immediately ‘dK* 
parted. In half an hour Mu« f enkino appeared, wMi her fii> 
ther ; both looking pale aud alarmed. Am aotm M the tmaer 
had proaented heraelf, tbe magistrate aaked tbe ctoHc ihe 
was tbe woman who bad taken tbe hamlkercbiefii and (breat 
them into Mr*. Jones' mttfff He replied, promptly, ia th# 

affirmative. 

Poor Emily bunt into teara and mnk half fainting into a 
chair, while a thnll of joy ran throaglT tbe breast of Mim, 
Jones at this declaration, which shh saw was toadiug to the 
pstaMUhmeut of her own innocence. 

Hare yon any reason to bdaerr, that she was Indaced ao 
to conceal the article token, hroin any tear teat yon bad duno> 
veted the theft ?*’ aaked the lawyer of the witaee*. 

*' I am not certain of this. Bat t saw the goods in bar 
hand, and from a look which I gave b<<r, am inclined to b*> 
U«ve fhat she was cJUcious that I had detected her slipping 
tbe article she tiad taken, ondi-rber cltnk. titee asked me, 
jttirt as 1 bgd made tbe j^jecoveiy, to let her see a jneoe of 
goods on the shelf. I reached np for it, and tamed as ipuekly 
as 1 O'uld to watoh her. It waa then that I saw her pot th* 
handkerchiefs in Mra. Jones' maffi The mnff was taksm fiMk 
the coimtsr immediately alter by its owner, and rs»y smki 
altei both ladies IsH tiw store witboat making any pm chs ns s ," 
la that trasf” asked the ibth« of Mini Jenkwe, in Mi 
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ext^M htW of the win of btf donghter with a 

tight gnup. 

“It i*,” masmored the mdtqppy mature. 

‘^Tlpa took tho goods ?” 

« yes, sir.” 

“ Add Mts. Jones is itmooent ?” 

'i ¥os, 

^WwUdied girlt” extdatmed the father, letting go of her 
ann, and clasping hia hands tightly ui>ou his forcliead,—“ iVud 
™happy fl^thor of so wicked g child!" 

^[lui gpeop wgf painfnl in the extreme to all present—though 
nuagle^ with jc^ hlr. and Mrs. Jones, who had so narrowly 
escsimi yretdwdness and disgrace. 

“ list <h|S innocent go"—«t length Mr. Jenkins said, recover- 
isf^teself. “ Sb« suSfered enough for the guilty!” 

Ih/s msgistntes at once dismissed the case first hivught be* 
fore him; bat required bail for the appimrance of the true 
cflprit at (he t^xt session of the criminal court, to answer 
thg ^tgtge of petty larceny. 

"W* hayo both been deservedly punished," was the first 
TCSnarfc made by Mr. Jones on their arrival at home. 

“ flow *<> fV asked Mrs. Jones, in sorprise. 
ft not daviog acted with tone charity toward our neigh- 
boar. We kipw t^t Emily Jvnkitu was addicted to stealing 
the $U^e». We knew whom she bad wronged, and when 
dhfS hgd d^oe it. But for foar of what others might think of 
nil ^ tg|t ^ fogUngt of some might bt^fiJyored, we suffered 
thkl WXOiW fo contitttt^ either unrebuked or nnex{>used. We 
lasew every lady who might happen to be seen with 
Einlly ^ h afore was liable fo the eery accesation that has 
hggn Against yon, and yet we lifted no warning voice; 

h|g( bft ^ lanncswt exposed, foom foeiings of regard to- 
1 ^) 1 ^ the HMtefore, f say we have been jostly 

pegjgipd |t ia fort tight %at we Ahpald bear the oonse- 

IMMflUMMI fli! Ottf g k f ii 

7^ w!r ” 
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Mm. JonM wn* Hfai* Wt tlw trath $f wbtl Jwt l«l»- 

l»iid hud Raid ; and yet aiw foond it hard to «*y, or eVBO «•< 
knowledge to hemelf. that her ]Mmuihi»eut hfcd been jmit, 

.\h fur F.mily JetiVina, when the irmt eatne Otti id>e oMid 
Bel he f.iund in tlie oily. Her fadier, who of e<>»t»e k»ew 
when* «iie waa, jinid !ho liail which had become forfiiitodi Wd 
tliert' Ihe mattiT nuted Ills daughter ha« not, bowinrer, i*- 
tunii'd to her family, an it would notin' {intdMit for Imf t» 
do no. 
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